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TIBERIUS & CAIUS GRACCHUS. 



TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 

HAVING thus prefented you with the hiflory of 
Agisand Cleomenes, we have two Romans to compare 
■with them ; and no lels dreadful a fcene of calamities to 
open in the lives of Tiberiuaand Caius Gracchus. They 
were the ions of Tiberius Gracchus ; who, though he was 
once honored with the cenforihip, twice with theconfu- 
late, and led up two triumphs, yet derived fall greater 
dignity from his virtues.* Hence, after the death of 
that Scipio, who conquered Hannibal, he was thought 
worthy to marry Cornelia, the daughter of that great 
man, though he had not been upon any terms of iriend- 
Jhip with him, but rather always at variance. It is faid 
that he once caught a pair of ferpents upon his bed, and 
that tiie foothlayers, after they had con) ide red the prod- 
igy, advifed him neither to kill them both, nor let them 
both go. If he killed the male serpent, they told him 
his death would be the confequence ; if the female, that 
of Cornelia. Tiberius, who loved his wife, and thought 
it more fuitable for him to die firft, who was much older 
than his wife, killed the male, and fet the female at liberty. 
Not long after this, he died, leaving Cornelia with no 
fewer than twelve children, f 

•■Cicero in his firft book di Divimtiimc pifles the higheft enco- 
miums on his virtue and wildom. He was graudlon to Publius 

i Cicero relates this ftory in his firft book it Diiinalmc, from 
the memoirs of Caius Gracchus, the fun of Tiberius. 

Vol. V, A 
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t PLCTARCE'i LIVES. 

The care ef the houfe and the children now entirely 
devolved upon Cornelia j and (he behaved with fiich fo- 
bricty, Co much parental affection and greatnefs of mind, 
that Tiberius feemed not to have judged ill, in choofing 
to die for fo valuable a woman. I ; or though Ptolemy 
king of Egypt paid his addrelTes to her, and offered her a 
fharein his throne, fherefufed him. During her widow- 
hood, /he left all 5»er children except three, one daughter, 
who v as married to Scipio the younger, and two fons, 
Tiberius and Caius, whofe lives .we are now writing. 
Cornelia brought them up with fo much care, that though 
they were without difpute of the noblefi family, and had 
the happieft genius anddifpofitionof all the Roman youth, 
vd education was allowed to have contributed more to 
their perfect ion 5 tha:i nature. 

As in the flatties and piflures cf Caftor and Pollux, 
though there is a refemblance between the brothers, yet 
there is alfo a difference in the make of him who delight, 
ed in the ceftus, and in the other whole province was 
hcrfemanfliip : So while thefe young men ftrongly refem- 
bled each other, in point of valor, of temperance, of 
liberality, of eloquence, offreatnefs of mind, there ap- 
peared in their aitions and political conduct no fmall 
dillimilarity. It may not be amifs to explain the differ- 
ence, before we proceed farther. 

In the firft place, Tiberius had a mildnefs in his look, 
. and a conippfure in his whole behavior; Caius as much 
vehemence ai\d fire. So that when they fpoke in public, 
Tiberius had a great modefty of ailion, and fhifted not his 
place ; whereas Ca-us was the firft of the Romans, that, 
in addre.ling the people, moved from one end of the rojlra 
to the other, and threw his gown oft his Ihoulder.* ho it 
is relared of Cleon of Athens, that he was the firft orator 
who threw back his robe and fmote upon his thigh. The 
oratory of Caius was ftrongly impailioned, and calculated 
to excite terror; that of Tiberius wasofa more gentl? 
kind, and pity was the emotion that ff raifed. 

* Cicero in his third hnnk d' Cretan, quotes a palTige From one 
of Caius's orations on \l<e death ol Tiberius, which itrongly maiks 

■- In Capituliumnc I it fratvis (anguine rcdundat. An domi.ro f 
'■ Miitremnc ut Ini.cram, lamenLMtcmque vhleam el abjedbm ?" 
Ci.eroobicrves tint his action was no lets animated tian his do* 
quence : K«ff/L eh iti,- ef:,; ■/, , ovjldu, c;vlU, t ki, £<>, ininiii ut 
ftdryaai tcturt itm foJitt.t. 
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TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 3 

Ths language of Tiberius was ehaffifei and elaborate ; 
tint of Cains fplendid and perfuauve. So, in their manner 
of living, Tiberius was plain and frugal: Caius, whe 1 
compared to other young Romans, temperate and fober, 
but, in companion with his brother, a friend to luxurv. 
H;nce Drufas objected to him, that he had bought Delphic 
tables," of (ilver only, but very exquifi i Horkrnar.fhip, at 
the rate of twelve hunjred and fifty drachmai a pound. 

Their tempers were no Ids different than their language. 
Tiberius was mild and gen'le ; Caius, high fpirited end 
uncontrolled ; infomnch, that in fpeaking he would often 
be carried away by the violence of his pallijn, eaalt his 
voice above the regular pitch, give into abufive expreiTionsv 
nd diforder the whole frame of his oration. To guard 
againft ttvefe excetTes, he ordered his fervant Liciniuf, v.\y.> 
wasafenfible man, to ft.v.id with a pitchppe* behind 
him when he fpoke in public, and whenever hef;u id him 
draining his voice or breaking out into an<;er, to give him 
a fofterkey j upon- which, his violence both of tone and 
paflien immediately abated, and ha was eaiily recalled tic 
a propriety ofaddrels. 

Such was the difference between the two bro»hers.- But 
in the valor they exerted againlt their enemies, in the 
juSice they did their fellow citizens, in attention to their 
duty as magiftrates, and in feif government with rcfpect 
to pleafure, they were perfectly alike. Tiberius was nine 
years older than his brother ; confequently their political 
operations took place in different periods. This was a 
great difadvanta^e, and indeed the principal thing that 
prevented their fuccefs. Hadihey flouriihed together, and 
afted in concert, fuch an union would have added greatly 
todicir force, and perhaps might have rendered it irre- 
iiftible. We muft, therefore, (peak of each feparately j 
and we thai! begin with the eldeit. 

Tiberius, as he grew towards manhood, gained fo ex- 
traordinary a- reputation, that he was admitted into the 
college of the augurs, rather on account cf his virtue than 
his high birth. Of the excellence of his character the fol- 
lowing is alfo a proof. Appius Claudius, who had bee fi 
honored both with the confulate and cenforlhip, whofe 
merit had raifed him to the rank of prelident of the fenate, 

* Tbtfe, we fuppofe. were 1 kind of tlipndt. 
t Ckero, in bis third book dt Oralire, calls this 1 fmall Ivory 
#ipc. £iur* tola- fft*l&. 
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4 PLUTARCH'i LITES-v 

and who in fenfe and fpirit wasfuperior to all the Romans 
of his lime, Tupping one evening with the augurs at a pub- 
lic enieriainment, addreffed nimlelf to Tiberius with' 
?reat kindnefs, and offered him his daughter in marriage.- 
iberius accepted the propofal with pleafure ; and the 
contract being agreed upon, Appius, when he went home, 
had no fooner entered the houfe, than he called out aloud 
to his wife, and faid, " Antiftia, I have contracted our 
" daughter Claudia." Antiftia, muchfurprifed,anfwered, 
" Why fo fuddenly } What need of fuch hafle, unlefs 
" Tiberius Gracchus be the man you have pitched upon J" 
I am not ignorant that fome * tell the fame dory of Tibe- 1 
rius the father of the Gracchi and Scipio Africanus : But , 
moll hiftorians give it in the manner we have mentioned,^ 
and Polybius, in particular, tells us, that after the death' 
of Africanus, Cornelia's relations gave her to Tiberius, 
in preference of all competitors ; which is a proof that 
her father left her unengaged. 

The Tiberius of whom we are writing, ferved in Africa 
. under the younger Scipio, who had married his filter ; 
and, as he lived in the fame tent ynth the general, he be- 
came immediately attentive to his genius and powers, 
which were daily productive of fuch aftions as might an- 
imate a young man to virtue, und attraft his imitation. 
With t he fe advantages Tiberius lbon excelled all of his age,' . 
both in point of dilcipline and valor. At a liege of one of 
the enemy's towns, he was the firft that fcaled the walls, . 
as Fannius relates, + who, according to his own account, 
mounted it with him, and had a (hare in the honor. In 
ihort, Tiberius, while he ftaid with the army, was greatly 
beloved, and as' much regretted when heJeft it. 

After this expedition he was appointed qtueftor, and it 
fell to his lot to attend the conful Cauis Mancinus in the 
Numantian war.J Mancinus did not want courage, but he 
was one of the melt unfortunate generals the Romans ever 
had. Yet amidfta train of fevere accidents and defperate 
circumftances, Tiberius diftinguilhed himfelf the more, 
not only by his courage a,nd capacity, but, what did him 
greater honor, by his refpetlful behavior to his general,, 
whofe misfortunes had made him forget even the aulhori. 

* AmongllihefewaiLivy, Lib. xxxviii. c. 37. 
' THi J'annius was author of a hillory and certain annals which 
nete abriUgtd by Brutiu. 
\ H' »» conlul with Emiliui Lepidui in the y*ai of Romt6i& 
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TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. j 

(ythathe bore. For, af'er having loft ft vera) important 
battles, he attempted to decamp in the night : The Nu- 
mantians perceiving this movement, feezed the camp, and 
foiling upon the fugitives, made great havoc of the rear. 
Not fatisried with this, they furroundeJ tlie whole army, 
and drove the Romans upon impracticable ground, where 
there was no pofiibility of efcape. Mancinus now desir- 
ing of making his way fword in hand, Tent a herald to beg 
a truce and conditions of peace. The Numantians, how. 
ever, would truft no man but Tiberius, and they infilled 
vti his being Tent to treat. Thii they did, not only out of 
regard to the young man who had (o great a character in 
the army, but to the memory of his father, who had for- 
merly made war in Spain, and after h:ivingfiibdued(everal 
nations, granted the Numantians a peace, which through 
his interelf. was confirmed at Koine, and obferved with 
goud faith. Tiberius was accordingly fent ; and, in his 
negotiation, he thought proper to comply with fome arti- 
cles, by which means he gained others, and made a peace 
thai undoubtedly fared twenty thou fond Roman citizens, 
beiide Haves and other retainers to the army.- 

But whatever was left in the camp,- the Numantians 
took as legal plunder. Among the red they carried oti the 
books and papers which contained the accounts of Tibe- 
rius's qusltorlltip. As it was a matter of importance to 
hiiu to recover them, though the Roman army was already 
under march, he returned with a few friends to Numan- 
tia. Having called out the magi ft rate* of the place, he 
delirej them to reftorc him his books, that his enemies 
might not have an opportunity to accufe him, when they 
fa* he had loll the means of defending himlelf. The Nu- 
mantians were much pleafed that the accident had given 
them an opportunity lo oblige him, and tliey invited hini 
toenter their city.- As he was deliberating on this cir- 
cumstance, they drew nearer, and taking him by the hand, 
earnedly entreated him no longer to look upon them as 
tnenVeS, but to rank them among his friends, and place a 
confidence in them -as fiich. Tiberius thought it beit to 
comply, both for the lake of his books, and lor fear of of- 
fending them by the appearance of diltruft. Accordingly 
he went into the- town with them, where the fi.-ft thing 
they did, was to provide a little collation, and to beg he 
would partake of it. Afterwards they returned him his 
bcoks, and deftred he would take whatever elfe he chole 
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6 PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 1 

Mtrong the fpoils. He accepted, however, of nothing huf- 
fometranldncenfe,tobeuied in the public Sacrifices, and at^: 
his departure he embraced them with great cordiality. 

On his return to Rome, he found thatthe whole bufinefs- 
of the peace was confldered in an obnoxious and dishon- 
orable light. In this danger, the relations and friends of 
the foldiers he had brought off, who made a very confid- 
erable part of- the people^ joined to fnpport Tiberius ; 
imputing all the difgrace of what wasdoneto the general,' 
and infilling that the quseftor had faved fo many citizens. 
The generality of the citizens, however, could not fuller 
thepeace to ftand, and they demanded that, in this cafe, 
the example of their ancefhirs ihould be followed. For 
when their generate thought themfelves happy in getting 
out of the hands of the Samniies, by agreeing to fuch a 
league, they delivered them naked to the enemy." The 
qmeflors too, aiai the tribunes, and all that had a lhare in 
concluding the peace, they fent back, in the lame condi- 
tion, and turned entirely upon them the breach of the 
treaty and of the oath that Ihould have confirmed it; 

On (his ocealion the people Ihowed their affeflion for 
Tiberius in a remarkable manner : For they decreed that 
the eon ful Ihould be delivered up to the Numantians, nak- 
edand-'in chains; but that all the reft ihould be fpared 
for the fake of Tiberius. Scipio, who had then great au- 
thority and interefl in Rome, feems to have contributed to 
the procuring of this decree. He was blamed, notwith- 
ltanding, for not faving Mauritius, nor ufing his bell en- 
deavors lo get the peace with the Numantians ratified, 
which would not have been granted at all, had it not been 
on account of his friend and relation Tiberius. Great part 
of thefe complaints, indeed, feems to have arifen from the 
ambition and exceflive zeal of Tiberius's friends and the 
fophills he had about him : and the difference between 
him and Scipio was far from terminating in irreconcilable 
enmity. Nay, I am perfuided, that Tiberius would never. 
have fallen into thofe misfortunes that ruined him, had 
Scipio been at home to affiil him in his political conduct. 
He was engaged in war with Numantia, when Tiberius- 
ventured to propofe his new laws. It was on thisoccafion : 

* This was i 
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When the Romans in their wars made any acquifitionsl 
of lands from their neighbors, they ufed formerly to icll 
part, to add part to the public -de mefnes, and to distribute 
the reft among the neceffitous citizens ; only referving a ' 
finall rent to be paid into the treafury. But when the rich' 
began to carry it with a high hand over the poor, and to - 
exclude theni entirely, if they did not pay exorbitant rents, 
a law was' made that no man Ihbuld be poflefled of mors 
than five hundred acres of land. This ftatute for a while 
retrained the-avarice of the rich, and helped the poor, 
who by virtue of it, remained upon (heir lands at the old 
rents. But afterwards their wealthy neighbors took their 
ft nns. from them, and held them in other names ; though, » 
in time, they fcrupled not to claim them in their own. 
The poor, thus expelled, neither gave- in their names 
readily to the levies, nor attended to the education of their 
children. The confequence was a want of freemen all over " 
Italy ; for it was tilled with Haves and barbarians, who, ■ 
after the poor Roman citizens were difuolTeued, cultivated 
the ground for- the rich. Caius Lxlius, the friend of 
Scipio, attempted to correct this diforder ;' but finding a 
formidable oppofition ffom perfons in power j and fearing 
the matter could not be decided without the fword, he gave 
it up. This gained him the name ofLaius the wife.* 
But Tiberius was no fooner appointed tribune of the peo- 
ple, than he embarked in the faoie-enterprife. - He was put 
upon it, according to inoft authors, by Dion lianes the rhet- 
orician, and Blofiiiis the philofopher ; the former of which 
wasaMityleneanexile, the latter a native of Cuma; in Ita- 
ly, and a particular friend of* A nti pater ofTarfus, with 
whom he becarne'acquainted St Rome, and who did him the 
honor to addrefs fom'e of his philofophical writings to him. 
Some blame his mother Cornelia, who ufed to reproach 
her fons, that (he was dill called the mother in law of Scip- 
io, not the mother of the Gracchi. Others fay, Tiberius 
took this raih Hep from ajealoufy of Spurius Pofthumius, 
who was- of the lame age with him, and his rival in oratory. 
It feems, when he returned from the wars, he found Port, 
hiimhisfo much before him in point of reputation and in, 
lereft with'the people, that, to recover his ground, he - 

• Plutarch feems hereto have followed fomc miilaken authority; 
Ikwas not this c ire urn fiance, hut the abfiemi authors of his life, that 
gave Larliiu the name of wife. Laliut eo ii3m t^iapiens, qwdrM ■ 
iitUttigira quidfutmijimiin cjfet, Cic. deFio. Ben. ctMaU 
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Undertook this hazardous affair, which fo effectually drew 
the popular attention upon him. But his brother Cains 
writes, that as Tiberius was palling through Tufcanyon his 
way to Numantia, and found the country almoft depopulat- 



formed the project which plunged them in fo many misfor- 
tunes. It is certain, however, that the people inflamed his 
lbirit of enterprife and ambition, by putting up writings un 
the porticos, walls, and monuments, in which they begged 
of him to reirore their (hare of the public lands to the poor. 

Yet he did not frame the law without confulting fome- 
of the Romans that were moll diflinguilhed for their virtue 
and authority. Among thefe were CrafTus the chief pon- 
tiff, Mutius Sca;vola the lawyer, who at that time was alfo 
oonful, and Appius Claudius father in law to Tiberius. 
There never was a milder law made again!! fo inuch injuf- 
tice and opprelfion. For they who deferred to have been 
punifbed for their infringement on the rights of the com- 
munity, and fined for holding the lands contrary to law, 
were to have a confideration for giving up their ground - 
lefs claims, and relloring the efiutes to fucli of the citizens 
as were to be relieved. But though the reformation was ■ 
conducted with fo much tendernefs, the people were fatis- 
fied ; they were willing to overlook what was paft, on con- 
dition that tliey might guard againft future ufurpations. 

On the other hand, perfons of great property oppofed 
the law out of avarice, and the lawgiver out of a ipirit of 
refentment and malignity ; endeavoring to prejudice the 
people againft the delign, as if Tiberius intended by the 
Agrarian law to throw all into diforder, and fubvert the 
conftitution. But their attempts were vain. For, in this 
jufl and glorious caufe, Tiberius eseried an eloquence 
which might have adorned a worfe fubject, and which 
nothing could relift. How great was he, when the people 
were gathered about the rojlritm, and he pleaded for the 
poorinfuch language as this : " The wild bealts of Italy 
'• have their caves to retire to, but the brave men who fpill 
" their blood in her caufe, having nothing left but air and 
" light. Without houfes, without ar.y fettled habitations, 
" they wander from place to place with their wives and 
" children ; and their generals do but mock them, when, 
'" at the head of their armies, they exhort their men to 
*' fight fur ihsir iepulehres and domeftic gods. For, among. 
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"Tiich numbers, perhaps there is not a Roman who ha* 
"an altar that belohgedto his anceltors, or a fepulchre iir i 
" which their afhes reft. The private foldiers fight and 
" die, to advance the wealth and luxury of the great ; and. I 
"they are called mailers of the world, while they have 
" not a foot of ground in their poflefiion." 

Such fpeeches as this, delivered by a man of filch fpiri t, 
and Sowing from a heart really interefted in the caufe* 
filled the people with an enthtiliaftic fury, and none of his 
adverfaries durft pretend to anfwer him. Forbearing, 
therefore the war of words, they addrefs themfelves to 
Marcos- O flavins, one of the tribunes, a grave and modeft 
young man, and an intimate acquaintance of Tiberius. 
Out of reverence for his friend, he declined the talk at 
fail ; but upon a number of applications from men of the 
firll rank, he was prevailed upon to oppofe Tiberius, and 
prevent the parting of the law. For the tribunes power 
chiefly lies in the negative voice, and if one of them (lands 
out, the reft can effect nothing. 

Incenfed by this behavior, Tiberius dropi his moderate 
bill, and propofed another more agreeable to the common, 
ally, and more fevere again!) the ufurpers. For by this 
they were commanded immediately to quit the lands which 
they held contrary to former laws. On this fubjedt there 
were daily difputes between him and Oftavios on the rof~ 
tra ; yet not one abufive or difparaging word is faid to 
haveefcaped either of them in all the heat offpeakiog. 
Indeed, an ingenuous difpofition and liberal education, , 
will prevent or reftrain the failles of patEon, not only dor- / 
ing the free enjoyment of the bottle, but in the ardor ofi . 
Contention about points of a fuperior nature, 

Tiberius observing that Octavius was liable to fufTer by 
the bill, as having more land than the laws could warrant, 
delired him to give up his opposition, and offered, at the 
fame time to indemnify him out of his own fortune, though 
that was not great. As this propofal was not accepted, . 
Tiberius forbade all other magiitrates to eKrcife theic 
functions, till the Agrarian law was patted. He likewife ■ 
put his own feal upon the doors of the temple of Saturn, 
that the quieftors might neither bring any thing into the 
treafury, nor take any thing out. And he threatened to 
fine fuch of the pnetors as fhould attempt to difobey his 
commands. This iiruck fuch a terrer, that all depart. 
Kients of government were at a ftaad. Perfona of great .. 
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property put iherofelves into mourning, and appeared i'ti 



J . es iato mourning, and appeared tti 

public with all the circumflances that they thought might 
excite compaffion. Not falisfied with this, they confpired 
the death of Tiberius, and fuborned allkfiins to deftroy 
him. For which reafon he appeared with a tuck, fuch as 
is ufed by robbers, which the Romans call a dohn*. 

When the day appointed came, and Tiberius was fum- 
moning the people to give their fuffrages, a party of the 
people of property earned off the balloting veflels,t which 
occafioned great confufion. Tiberius, however, feemed 
Itrong enough to carry his point by force, and his pani- 
zans were preparing to have recourfc to it, when Mao litis 
and Fulvius, men of confular dignity, fell at Tiberius'* 
feet, bathed his hands with tears, and conjured him not to 
put his purpofe in execution. He now perceived how 
dreadful the confequences of his attempt might be, and his 
reverence for thofe two great men had itseflefl upon him ; 
He therefore alked them what they would have him do I 
They fold, they were not capable of advifing him in fo>> 
important an affair, and earnestly entreated him to refer 
ft to the fenate. The fenate alfembled to deliberate upon 
it, but the influence of the people of fortune on that body 
was fuch, that their debates ended in nothing. 

Tiberius then adopted a meafure that was neither juft 
nor moderate. He refolved to remove Oftavius from the 
tribunelhip, becaufe there was no other means to get his 
law paffed. Headdrefled hira^ indeed, in public fir ft, in 
a mild and friendly manner, and taking him by the band, 
conjured him to gratify the people, who aiked nothing that 
was unjult, and would only receive a fmall recoropenfe for 
the great labors and dangers they had experienced. But 
Odlavius abfolutely refilled to-comply. liberius then de- 
clared, " That as it was not poffiblefor two magistrates of 

* We find [his word ufed by Virgil. 

Pila manu, favofque gemot in belU doloses. £a. vii. v. 664. 

The dolon was a ftaff that had a poniard concealed wUhin it, 
and had its name from dclui, deceit 

+ Theoriginal tr^ia fisufiea an um. The Romans had two lbrM 
•f vefleii which they J fed in balloting. The firft were open veffels 
•ailed cijht, or o/W/ar, -which contained the ballon before they wera 
diftribuied to the people ; the other), with narrow necks, wera 
(ailed jililla, and inlo thefe the people cad their I "" 
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* equal authority, when they differed in fuch capital points 
"to go through the remainder (if their office without com- 
" ing to hoRilities, he faw no other remedy but the depof- 
" itigof them." He therefore defired Oftavius to take 
the fcnfe of the people firft with refpeft to him ; afluring 
him, that he would immediately return to a private Na- 
tion, if the fuffrages of his fellow citizens Ihould order it 
lb. As Oflavius rejected this propofal too, Tiberius told 
Jiirri plainly, that he would put the queftion to the people 
concerning him, if upon farther confideration he did not 
liter his mind. 

Upon this, he difinifted the aflembly. Next day he 
convoked it again ; and when he had mounted the roftra, 
lie made another trial to bring' Oclavius to compliance. 
But finding him inflexible, he propofed a decree for de- 
priving him of the yibunefhip, and immediately put it to 
the vote. When, of the five and thirty tribes, feventeen 
liad given their voices for it, and there wanted only one 
more to make Oclavius a private man, Tiberius ordered 
them to Hop, and once more applied to his colleague. He 
embraced him with great tendernefs in the light of the 
people, and with the molt preiling inftanres befbught him, 
neither to bring fuch a mark of infamy upon himfclf, nor 
expofehim to the difreputation of being promoter of fuch 
fevere and violent meafures. It was not without emotion 
that Oclavius is faid to have listened to thefe entreaties. 
His eyes were filled with tears, and he flood a long time 
"lent, But when he looked towards the perfons of prop- 
erty, who were aflembled in a body, iliame and fear of 
loling himfelf in their opinion, brought him back to his 
refolution to run all rilks, and with a noble firmnefs he 
bade Tiberius do his pleafure. The bill, therefore, was 
palled j and Tiberius ordered one of his freedmen to pull 
down Oclavius from the tribunal ; for lie employed his 
own freedmen as lictors. This ignominious manner of 
Hpulfion, made the cafe of Oclavius more pitiable. The 
people, notwi til Handing, fell upon him ; but by the aflifl- 
ance of thofe of the landed interell, who came to his de- 
ience, and kept otf the mob, he efcaped with his life, 
However, a faithful fervant of his, who flood before him 



faw the tumult riling, than he haficned dov 
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The Agrarian law then was confirmed, and three com- 
siiftioners appointed to take a furvey of the lands, and fee 
them properly diftributed. Tiberius was one of the three, 
his father in law Appius Claudius another, and his broth- 
er Caius Gracchus the third. The latter was then: making 
the campaign under Scipio at Numantia. Tiberius, hav- 
ing carried thefe points without oppofition, next filled up 
the vacant tribune feat ; into which he did not put a man 
of any note, but h.'.iius, oneofhis own clients. Thefe 
proceedings exafperated the patricians extremely, and as 
they dreaded the increafe of his -power, they took every 
opportunity to infult him in the Senate. When he de fired', 
for inftance, what was nothing more than cuftomary, a 
' tent at the public charge, for his life in dividing the lands, 
they refufed him one, though fuch things had been often 
granted on much lefs important occafions. And, at the 
motion of Publius Nafica, he had only nine abulia. day al- 
lowed for his expenfes. Nafica, indeed, was become his 
■avowed enemy j for he had a great eftate in the public 
lands, and was, of courfe, unwilling to be ilripped of it. 
At the fame time, the people were more and more en- 
raged. One of Tiberius's friends happening to die fud- 
denty, and malignant fpots appearing upon the body, they 
loudly declared that the man was poifoned. They affem- 
bled at his funeral, took the bier upon their fhoutders, 
and carried it to the pile. There they were confirmed in 
-their fufpicions ; for the corps burft, and emitted fuch a 
quantity of corrupted humors, that it put out the fire. I 
Though more fire was brought, iiill the wood would not | 
turn till it was removed to another place ; and it was 
with much difficulty at lafl that the body was confumed. 
Hence Tiberius took occafion to incenfe the commonalty 
fiill more againft the other party. He put himfelf in 
mourning ; he led his children into the forum, and re- 
commended them and their mother to the protection- of 



the pro 
.5 giving up his own life for loft. 
time died Attains* Philopator ; and Eude- ! 
is of Pergamus brought his will to Rome, by which it 



he people ; a 



appeared, that he had left the Roman people his heirs. 
Tiberius endeavoring to avail himfelf of this incident, im- 
mediately propofed a law, " That all the ready money the 

* "f'his was Attains III, tbcfoD of Eu Irenes II, ana Stratonicc, and 
the l»ft king ni Pcrnum He wis not, however, (uniimed Philopator, 
tut Pkiiomtcr, ana to it Hand i in the manakrint of St. Ceimaiu. 
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" king had left, fhould be diftributed among the citiscens, 
" to enable them to provide working tools and proceed in 
" the cultivation of their new afligned lands. As to the 
"cities too, in the territories of At talus, the fenate, he 
" laid, had not a right to difpole of them, but the peo- 
" pie, and he would refer the bufinels entirely to their 
" judgment." 

This embroiled him Hill more with the fenate ; and one 
of their body, of the name of Pompey, flood up and faid, 
" He was next neighbor to Tiberius, and by that means 
*' had opportunity to know that Eudemus the Pergameni- 
*' an had Brought him a royal diadem and purple robe, for 
" his ufe when he was king of Rome." Q^iintiis Met el [us 
faid another fevere thing againft him — " During the cen- 
" forfliip of your father, whenever he returned home after 
" fupper,* the citizens put out their lights,' that they 
" might not appear to indulge themfelves at unfeafonable 
" hours ; but you, at a late hour, have fame of themeanefl 
" and moft audacious of the people about you with torches 
" in their hands. "f And Titus Annius, a man of no 
character in point of morals, but an acute difpu tan t, and 
remarkable for the fubtlety both of his queftions andan- 
fwers, one day challenged Tiberius, and offered to prove 
him guilty of a great offence in depofing one of his col- 
leagues, whofe peiTon by the laws was [acred and inviola- 
ble. This proportion raifed a tumult in the audience, and 
Tiberius immediately went out and called an alfeinbly of 
the people, defigning to accufe Annius of the indignity he 
had offered him. Annius appeared j and knowing himfelf 
greatly inferior both in eloquence and reputation, he had 
recourfe to his old art, and begged leave only to alk him 
a queftion before the bulinefscame on. Tiberius confented, 
and (Hence being made, Annius faid, " Would you lii a 
" mark of difgrace and infamy upon me if I thould appeal 
" to one of your colleagues > And if he came to my affift- 
" ance, would you in your anger deprive him of his office t" 
It is faid, that this queftion to puzzled Tiberius, that with 

• Probably fiom the public hall where lie (up ped with his colleague. 

t'Ort T«|»" »»TfO( «tTHTlJM|TlVll«-ll;,WBU"{tt»«>.l'OIJilT* 

tfmt/m T« finfia Jojowir ji trviHvixts ii« cat *otoi<, 
Jirr tranfUtars have paraphrafed this paffage, and given it a dif- 
ferent fenfe from whit the Greek, ieaai to hear. 

Vol. V. ' B 
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all his readiaefs of fpeech, and propriety of aflurance, he 
mads no manner of infwer. 

He, therefore, difmiOed the auembly, for the prefent. 
He perceived, however, that the Hep he had taken in de- 
pofing a tribune, had offended not only the patricians but 
the people too ; for by fuch a precedent he appeared to 
have lobbed that high office of its dignity, which till then 
had been preserved in great fecurity and honor. In con- 
fequenceof this reflection, he called the commons together 
again, and made a fpeech to them, from which it may not 
be amifs to give an extract, by way of fpecimen of the 
power and (Ircngth of his eloquence. " The perfon of a 
*' tribune, I acknowledge, is facred and inviolable, becaufe 
" he is confecrated to the people, and takes their interefts 
" under his protection. But whenhedeferts thofe interefts, 
" and becomes an oppreflbr of the people, when he re- 
" trenches their privileges, and takes away their liberty of 
" voting, by thole afls he deprives himfelf, for he no long- 
" er keeps to the intention of his employment. Other- 
" wife, if a tribune mould demolifti the capitol, and burn 
" the docks and naval (lores, his perlbn could not be 
" touched. A roan who Ihouid do fuch things as thofe, 
" might (till be a tribune, though a vile one ; but he who 
" diminifhes the privileges of the people, ceafes to be a 
" tribune of the people. Does it not Inock you to think, 
" that a tribune Ihouid be able to imprifon a conful, and 
" the people not have it in their power to deprive a tribune 
*' of his authority, when he ules it againft thofe who gave 
" it i For the tribunes, as well as the confuls, are elected 
'.' by the people. Kingly government feems to conipre- 
" hend all authority in itfelf, and kings are confecrated 
" with the moft awful ceremonies : Yet the citizens expel- 
" ledTarquin, whenhisadminiftration became ini qui toui | 
" and, for the oSer.ce of one man, the ancient govern - 
" ment, under whofe aufpices Rome was creeled, was en. 
" tirely aboliihed. What is there in Rome fo facred and 
" venerable as the vertal virgins who keep the perpetual 
" fire i Yet if any of them tranfgrefles the rules of her 
" order, (he is buried alive. For they who are guilty of 
"impiety againft the gods, lofe that facred character, 
" which they. had only for the fake of the gods. So a tri- 
" bune who injures the people, can be no longer facred 
" and inviolable on the people's account. He deftroys 
"that power in which alone his ftrength lay. Ifitisjuit 
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" tor him to be inverted with the. tribunitial authority by 
" a majority of tribes, is it not more juft for him to be 
" depofed by the fuffragesof them all ! What is more fa- 
*' cred and inviolable than the offerings in the temples of 
" the gods f Yet none pretends to hinder the people from 
" making: use of them, or removing them wherever they 
" please. And, indeed, that the tribune's office is not 
"inviolable or unremovable, appears from hence,. that 
" feveral have voluntarily laid it down, or been difcharg- 
" ed at their own requelt." Thefe were the headsof Ti- 
berius's defence. 

His friends, however, being fenfibte of the menaces of 
his enemies, and the combination to dcltroy him, were of 
opinion that he ought to make iniereft to get the tribune- 
(hip continued 10 him another year. For this purpofe he 
thought of other laws, to fecure the commonalty on his 
fide ; that for Ihortening the time of military fervrce, and 
that for granting an appeal from the judges to the people. 
The bench of judges at that time confined of fenators on- 
ly, but he ordered an equal number of knights and fena. 
tors ; though it mull be confcifed, that his taking every 
polfible method to reduce the power of the patricians, fa- 
vored more of obftinacy and refentment, than of a regard 
for jultice and the public good. 

When the day came for it to be put to the vote whether 
thefe taws fhould be ratified, Tiberius and bis parry per- 
ceiving that their adverfaries were the lirongeft (for all . 
the people did not attend) fpun out the time in alterca- 
tions with the other tribunes ; and at lad he adjourned 
the aflembly to the day following. In the mean time he 
entered the/erum with all the enligns of diftrefs, and with 
tears in his eyes, humbly applied to the citizens, affuring 
them, " He was afraid that his enemies would demolilli 
" his houfe, and take his life before the next morning." 
This affected them fo much, that numbers creeled tent* 
before his door, and guarded him alt night. 

At daybreak the perfon who had the care of the chick- 
ens which they ufe in augury, brought them, and fet meat 
before them ; but they would none of them come out of 
their pen, except one, though the man (hook it very 
much: And that one would not cat; • it only raifed up its 
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left ^'ing. and ftretched out its leg, and then went in 
again. This put Tiberius in mind of a former ill omen. 
He had a helmet that he wore in battle, finely ornamented 
and remarkably magnificent j two ferpents that had crept 
into it privately, laid their eggs, and hatched in it. Such 
a bad prefage made him more afraid of the late one. Yet 
he fet out for the capitol, as foon as he underftood that the 

Seople were afTembled there. But in going out of his 
oufe, he Humbled upon the threfhold, and (truck it with 
fo much violence, that the nail of his great toe was broken, 
and the blood flowed from the wound. When he had got 
a little on his way, he faw on his left hand two ravens 

Shting on the top of a hotife, and though he was attend. 
, on account of his dignity, by great numbers of people, 
a (lone which one of the ravens threw down, fell clofe by 
' his foot. This ftaggered the boldeftof hispartizans. But 
Blofiius* of Cum*, oiieof his train, laid, " It would be 
" an unfupportable dif grace, if Tiberius the fon of Grac- 
" thus, grandfon of Scipio Africanus, and protector of 
" the people of Rome, fhould, for fear of a raven, dilap- 
" point that people when they called him to their allilt- 
" ance. His enemies, he allured him, would not be fat- 
. > " isfied with laughing at this falfe ftep j they would rep. 
" refent him to the commons as already taking all the in- 
■ " folence of a tyrant upon him." 

At the fame time fcveral meflcngers from his friends in 
the capitol, came and deli red him to make hafte, for (they 
told him) every thing went there according to his wilh. 

At firfl, indeed, there wasa moll prom i fine appearance. 
When the auembly faw him at a distance, they ex pre fled 
their joy in the loudeft acclamations ; onhisapproach they 
received him with the utmoit cordiality, and formed a 
circle about him, to keep all Grangers off. Mutius then 
began to call over the tribes, in order to bufinefs ; but 
nothing could be done in the ufual form, by reafon of the 
difturbance made by the populace, who were (till prefling 
forward. Mean time, FuKiuif Flacchus, a fenator, got 
upon an eminence, and knowing he could not be heard, 
made a fign with his hand, that he had iome thing to fay to 
Tiberius in private. Tiberius having ordered the people 
to make way, Placchus with much difficulty got to him, 

* In the printed text it ii Blaltui ; but one of the manufcript* 
f iv« us Bloffio., and all the translator! hive followed It 
+ Not Flaiius, at it is in the printed text. 
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•nd' informed him, " That thofe or the landed imereft 
" had applied to the eonful, while the fenate was fitting, 
" and ai they could not bring that magiftrate into their 
" views, they had refolded to defpatch Tiberius them- 
" felves, and for that purpof'e had armed a number ot 
" their friends and Have J." 

Tiberius no {boner communicated, this intelligence to 
thole about him, than they tucked up their gowns, feized 
the halberts with which the fergeants kept off the crowd, 
broke them, and took the pieces, to ward againft any af- 
fault that might be made. Such as were at a diftance, 
much furprifed at this incident, alked what the resfon 
might be t And Tiberius finding they could not hear him, 
touched his head with his hand, to fignify the danger he 
was in. His adverfaries feeing this, ran to the fenate, and 
informed them that Tiberius demanded thediattem; al- 
leging that geftureasa proof of it. 

This raifed a great commotion. Nalica called upon the 
eonful to defend the commonwealth, and deftroy the ty- 
rant. The eonful mildly anfwered, " That he would not 
■* begin to ufe violence, nor would he put any citizen to 
" death who was not legally condemned ; but, if Tiberi- 
** us Ihould either perfuade or force the people-to decree 
" any thing contrary to the eonftitution, he would take 
" care to annul it." Upon which Nafiea flarted up, and faid, 
" Since the confut gives up his country, let all whochoofe 
" to fupport the laws follow me." So faying, he covered 
iris head with the Ikirt of his robe, and then advanced to 
the capitol. Thofe who followed him, wrapped each his 
gown about his hand' and made their way through the 
crowd. Indeed, on account of their fuperior quality, they 
met with no refinance ; on the contrary, the people: tram. 
pled on one another to get out of their way. Their at. 
tendants had brought clubs and bludgeons with- them 
from home, and the patricians themfelve* feized the feet 
of the benches which the populace had broken in their 
flight. Thus armed, they made towards Tiberius ; knock- 
ing down fuch as flood before him. Thefe being killed; 
or difperfed,- Tiberius likewife fltd. One of his enemies 
laid hold on his gown ; ,but he let it go, and continued his - 
Bight in his under garthent. He happened, however tn . 
fiumble and fall upon fome of the killed. As he was re. 
covering himfelf, Publius Satureius,ooe of his colleagues, , 
same up openly, and (truck him on the head with the foot. 
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ofaftooJ. Thefecond blow was given him by Lucius 
Rufus, who afterwards valued himfelf upon it as a glori- 
ous exploit. Above three hundred more lo(t their lives 
by clubs and ftones, but not a man by the fword. 

This is faid to have been the firft fedition in Rome, (ince 
the expulfion of the kings, in which the blood of any citi- 
aen was Hied. All the reft, though neither fmall in them- 
felves, nor about mattersof little confequence, were appear- 
ed by mutual c once flions ; the fenate giving up fome thing, 
on one Tide, for fear of the people, and the people, on the 
Other.outofrefpeft for the fenate. Had Tiberius been mod- 
erately dealt with, it is probable that he would have com- 
promifed matters in a much eafier way ; and certainly he 
might have been reduced, without their depriving him of 
hislife; for he had not above three thou fand men about him. 
But, it Stems, the confpiracy was formed againft him rather 
tofatisfy the refentment and malignity of the rich, than for 
the reaiona they held out to the public. A ftrong proof 
of this we have in their cruel and abominable treatment of 
his dead body. For, notwithstanding the entreaties of his 
brother, they would not permit him to take away the 
corpfc, and bury it in the night, but threw it into the river 
with the other carcafes. Nor was this all : They baniflied 
fome of his friends without form of trial, and took othera 
and put them to death. Among the latter was Diophanes 
the rhetorician. One Caius Billius they (hut up in a cafk 
with vipers and other ferpenta, and left him to periih in 
that cruet manner. As for BlolTiua of Cunuc, he was car- 
ried before the confuls, and being interrogated about the 
late proceedings, he declared that he had never failed to 
execute whatever Tiberius commanded.' "What then,'* 
faid Nafica, "if Tiberius had ordered thee to burn the 
■' capitol, wouldft thou have done it I" At firft he turned 

* Lieliui, in the treatife written by Cicero under that name, gives 
■ different account of the matter: '• BloEui," he lays, "after the 
" murder of Tiberiui, came to him, whilft be wai in conference 
" with the confuli Popiliua Lacnn, aud Publiui Rupiliut, and 
" earmitly begged for a pardon, alleging in hii defence, that, fuch. 
" was hi> veneraiion for Tiberiui, he could not refute to do any 
" thing he defired." '< IF then," faid Lieliui, " he had ordered 
" youtofet fire to the capitol, would y j have done it?" "That,'* 
replied Bloffiuj, " he would never have ordered roe to do; but if 
"he had, I Ihould have obeyed him." Bloluui doei not, upon 
thia occafion, appnr to have been under a judicial examination, as 
Plutarch repietenu him. 
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it off, and laid, ■" Tiberius would never have .given him 
" fuch an order." But when a number repeated the feme 
qudtion feveral times, he laid, " In that cafe I Should 
" have thought it extremely right ; for Tiberius would 
" never have laid fuch a command upon me, if it had not 
" been for the advantage of the people of Rome." He 
efcaped, however, with his life, and afterwards- repaired 
to Ariftonicus* in Afia ; but finding thai prince's affairs 
entirely ruined, he laid violent hands on himfeif. 

The fenate now deGrousto reconcile' the people to thefc 
aits of theirs, no longer oppofed the Agrarian law ; and 
they permitted them to elect another commiOioner, in the 
room of Tiberius, for dividing the lands. In confequence 
of which, they chofe Puhlius CraBus, a relation of the 
Gracchi; for Caius Gracchus had married his daughter 
licinia. Cornelius Nepos, indeed, fays, it was not the 
daughter of Crauus, but of that Brutus who was honor- 
ed with a triumph for his conquefts in Lulitania ; but 
mod hiftorians give it for the former. 

Neverthelefs, the people were ftill much concerned at 
the lofs of Tiberius, and it was plain that they only waited 
for an opportunity of revenge. Nafica was now threaten- 
ed with an impeachment. The- fenate, : therefore, dread- 
ing the confequence, fent him into Afia, though there was 
no need of him there. For the people, whenever they met 
him, did not fupprefs their refentmeot in the leaft ; on the 
contrary, with all the violence that hatred could fugged, 
they called him an execrable wretch, a tyrant who had 
denied the holieft and mod awful temple in Kame with the 
blood of a magistrate, whofe perfon ought to have been 
facredand inviolable. 

For this reafon Nafica privately quitted Italy, though by 
his office he was obliged to attend the principal Sacrifices, 
for hewas'chief pontiff. Thus he wandered from place 
to place in a foreign country, and after a while died at 
Peragamus. Nor is it to be wondered that the people 
had fo unconquerable an averfion to Nafica, fince Scipiq 

• Ari&onicui was a balbrd brother of Attalui ; and being highly 
offendodathim fur bequeathing his kingdom to the. Romans, he 
attempted to get poUefUon of it by arms, and made himfeif matter 
of feveral towns. The Romans fent Crailus the conlul againft him, 
UK fecond year aftei the death of Tiberius. Craffus was debated 
anduke by Ariflonicus. The year Following, Ariltonicus was 
D n his tutu, and taken priibner by Perpenaa. 
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Africanus Jiirnfelf, who fwras to have been one of the 
greateR favorites of the Romans, as well as to hive had 
great right to their affeftion, was near forfeiting all the 
kind regards of the people, becauft when the news of Ti- 
berius's death was brought to Numantia, heexpretTed: 
him felt in that verfe of Homer, 

So ptrilh all that in fuch crimes engage.* 
Afterwards Caius and Fulvius alked him in an aSembly of 
the people, what he thought of the death of Tiberiue, and 
by his anfwer he gave them to underftand that he. was far 
from approving of his proceedings. Ever after this, the 
commons interrupted him when he fpokein public, though 
they had offered him no fuch affront before; and on the 
other hand, be fcrupled not to treat them with very feve re 
language. But tliefe thing) we luive related at large in 
the life, of Scipio. 



CAIUS GRACCHU& 

WHETHER it was that Cains Gracchus was afraid 
of his enemies, or wanted to make them more obnoxious 
to the people, at firft he left the /Draw, and kept clofe in 
his own houfe ; like one who was either fcnfible how much 
his family was reduced, or who intended to make pub- 
lic bulinefs no more his object. Infomuch that fome 
ftrupled not to affirm that he difapproved and even de. 
tefled his brother's adminiflration. He was, indeed, as 
yet very young, not being To old as Tiberius by nine years | 
and Tiberius at his death was not quite thirty. However, 
in a fhort tirae-it appeared that he had an averfion, not only 
to idienefs and effeminacy, but to intemperance and ava- 
rice. And he improvedhis powers of oratory, as if he 
confidered them as thewings on which he mull rife to the ' 
great offices of ftate. Theft circumfiances mowed that he 
would not long continue inactive. 

In thedefenceof one ofhis friends named Yettius, ha 
exerted fo mnch.eloquenct, that the- people were charmed ' 
beyond expreffion, and borne away with all the tranfporrs 
of enthutiafm. On this occafion he mowed that other or. 
ator»wereno more than children in companion. Thano-- 
* In Minma'j fpeech to Jupiter. O.itf. lib. i. 
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bility had all their former apprehenfions renewed, and 
they began to take meafures among themfelves to prevent 
the advancement of Cains to the tribunitial power- 
It happened to fail to his lot to attend Oreltes' thecon- 
ful in Sardinia in capacity of quasftor. This gave his' ene- 
mies great pleafure. Caius, however, was not uneafy on 
the event ; for he was of a military turn, and had as good 
talents for the camp as for the bar. B elides, he was un- 
der lome apprehenlion about taking a (hare in the admin- 
juration, or of.appearing upon the roftra, and at the fame 
time be knew that he could not refill the importunities of 
the people or his friends. For thefe reafons he thought 
himielf happy in the opportunity of going abroad. 

It is a common opinion, that of his own accord he be- 
came a violent demagogue, and that he was much more 
ftudiojs than Tiberius to make liimfelf popular. But that 
is not the truth. On the contrary, it feeros to have been 
rather neceflity than choice, that brought him upon the 
public ffiage. For Cicero the orator relates, that when 
Cains avoided all offices in the (late, and had taken a ref- 
utation to live perfectly quiet, his brother appeared to 
him in a dream, and thus addrefled him i " Why linger- 
" eft thou, Caius t There is no alternative. The Fate* 
" have decreed us both the lame purfuit of life, and the 
" fame death, in vindicating the rights of the people." 

In Sardinia, Caius gave a noble specimen of every vir- 
' ie, diilingui fhing himielf greatly among the other young 



fpefti'ul and obliging behavior to the general. In temper- 
ance, in limplicity of diet, and love of labor he excelled 
even the veterans. 

There followed a fevere and fickly winter in Sardinia, 
and the general demanded of the cities clothing for.his men. 
But they fent a deputation to Rome to folicit an exemp- 
tion from this burden, Thefenateliflened to their requeffs 
and ordered the general to take fome other method. As 
he could not think of withdrawing his demands, and the 
foldiers fuSered much in the mean time, Caius applied to 
the towns in perfon, and prevailed with them to tend the 

* Lucius Aurtliuj Oreftes wis con fill with Emiliui Lepldus the 
yearof Rome 6S7. So that Ctiui went qua:ftor into Sardinia it 
uU age of a j, 
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Romans a voluntary fupply of clothing. News of this be- 
ing brought to Rome-, and the whole looking like a pre- 
lude to future attempts at popularity, the feoate were 
greatly dilhirbed at it. Another inltance they gjfveof their 
jealoufy, was in the ill reception which the aAbauadors 
of Micipfa found, who came to acquaint then that the 
king their matter, out of regard to Caius Gracchus, had 
fent their general in Sardinia a large quantity of corn. The 
ambaffadors were turned out the houfe j and the fenate 
proceeded to make a decree that the private men in Sardinia 
mould he relieved, but that Orefles fhould remain, in or- 
der that he might keep his quieilor with him. An account 
of this being brought to Caius, his anger overcame him To 
far, that he, embarked ) and as he made his appearance in 
Rome when none expected him, he was not only cenfured 
by his enemies, but the people in general" thought it lin- 
gular that the qusltor mould return before his general. 
An information was laid againft him before the cenfbrs, 
and he obtained penniflion to fpeak for himfelf : Which 
he did fo efteftually, that the whole court changed their 
opinions, and were purfuadcd that he was very much in- 
jured. For he told them, *' He had ferved twelve cam. 
" paigns, whereas he was not obliged to ferve more than 
" ten ; and that in capacity of quaeuor, he had attended his 
" general three years,* though the laws did not require 
"fiimto doit more than one." He added, "That he 
" wasthe only man who went out with a full purfe, and 
" returned with an empty one ; while othera.after having 
" drank the wine they carried out, brought back the vef- 
" fels filled with gold and filver."" 

Afier this, they brought other charges againft him. 
They accufed him of promoting difafteftion among the al- 
lies, and of being concerned in the confpiracy of Fregella;, f 
which was detected about that time. He cleared himfelf, 
however, of all fufpicion ; and having fully proved his 
innocence, offered himfelf to the people as a candidate for 
the tribuneihip. The patricians united their forces to 
oppofe him ; out fuch a number of people came in from 
all parts of Italy to fupport his eleflion, that many oXtbein 

• Great pirt of (hit fotccti is preferred by AuHu Gelliui ; but 
there Caius, by* he, hid been quae flor only two years. Bictiniauixna- 
fia it provincii. Aul.Gtll. 1. xit. c. 15. 

+ This plice «ii deHroyed by Luciu* Opimiui the prztor, in 
■be yeu of Rome 6119. 
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could not get lodging, and the Campus Martha not be. 
ing large enough to contain them, gave their voices from 
the tops of houfes. 

All thatlhe nobility could gain of the people, and all 
the mortjjfcation that Cains had, was this : Inliead of be- 
ing returned! firfl, as he had flattered himfelf he fhould be, 
l.i: was returned the fourth. But when he had entered up- 
on his office, he foon became the leading tribune, partly by 
means of his eloquence, in which he was greatly fu peri or 
to the reft, and partly on account of the misfortunes of his 
family, which gave him opportunity to bewail tbe cruel 
fate of his brother. For whatever Uibjeft he began upon, 
before he had done, he led the people back, to that idea, 
ind at the fame time put them in mind of the different 
behavior of their anceftors. " Your forefathers," faid he, 
declared war againft the Falifci, in order to revenge the 
caufe of Genucius, one of their tribunes, to whom that 
people had given fcurrilous language ; and they thought 
ctpital punifhment little enough for Caius Vetturius,be- 
caufe he alone did not break way for a tribune who was 
pairing through the/arum. But you luffered Tiberius to 
be defpatched with bludgeons before your eyes, and his 
dead body to be dragged from the capitol through the 
middle of the city, in order to be thrown into the river. 
Such of his friends, too, as fell into their hands, were 
put to death without form of trial. Yet, by thecuflom 
of our country, if any perfon under a profecution for a 
capital crime, did not appear, an officer was fent to his 
door in the morning, to fummon him by found of trum- 
pet, and the judges would never pals fentence before 
lb public a citation. So tender were our anceflors in any 
matter where the life of a citizen was concerned." 
Having prepared the people by fuch fpecches as this (for 
us voice was ftrong enough to be heard by fo great a mul- 
itude) he propofed two laws. One was, " That if the 

E topic depoled any magiftrate, he fhould from that time 
e incapaole of bearing any public office : " The other, 
' That if any magiftrate fhould baiiifh a citizen without a 
' legal trial, the people Ihould beauthorifed to take cog- 
nizance of that offence." The firft of thelc laws plainly 
■=ferred to Marcus Oftavius, whim Tiberius had depriv- 
J of the tribunefhip ; and the fecond to Popllius, who, in 
mi pratorftiip, had hanilhed the friends of Tiberius. In 
CiKilequence of the latter, Popilius, afraid to ftand a trial, 
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fled out of Italy. The other bill Caius dropped, to oblige, 
as he Taid, his mother Cornelia, who interpofed in behalf 
of Octavius. The people were perfectly fatisfied ; for they 
honored Cornelia, not only on account of her children, 
but of her father. They afterwards erected a ilatue to 
her with this infcription : 



There are feveral extraordinary expreffions of Cains 
Gracchus handed down to us concerning his mother. To 
one'of her enemies he faid, " Dareft thou pretend to reflect 
" on Cornelia the mother of Tiberius f " And as that per- 
fon had fpent his youth in an infamous manner, he faid 
*' With what front canft thou put ihyfelf upon a footing 
" with Cornelia I Haft thou brought children as the has 
" done i Yti all Rome knows that fhe has lived longer 
'* than thou haft without any commerce with men." Such 
was the keennefs of his language ; and many expreffions 
equally fevere might be collected out of his writings. 

Among the laws which he procured, to increafe the au- 
thority of the people, and lefTen that of the fenate, one re- 
lated to colonizing, and dividing the public lands among 
the poor. Another was in favor of the army, who were , 
now to be clothed attlie public charge, without diminution 
of their pay, and none were to ferve till they were full 
feventeen years old. A third was for the benefit of the 
Italian allies, who were to have the lame right of voting 
at elections as the citizens of Rome. By a fourth the mar- 
kets were regulated, and the poor enabled 'o buy bread- 
corn at a cheaper rate. A fifth related to the courts of | 
judicature, and indeed contributed more than any thing 10 
retrench the power of the fenate, For,before this, fenators 
only were judges in all caufes, and on that account their 
body was formidable both to the equeftrian order, and to 
the people. But now he added three hundred knightsto 
the three hundred fenators, and decreed that a judicial 
authority mould be equally inverted in the fix hundred.* 
In offering this bill, he exerted himfelf greatly in all re- j 
* The authorities of all antiquity are again!! Plutarch in this arii- | 
cte. Caius did not aftociale the knights and the ienalc-rs in theju- | 
dicial power ; but veiled that power in the knightsonly, and thiy 
enjoyed it till the coDfulfhip of Servilina Crpio, foi the [pace of 
frnteeu or feventeen yam. Velleius, Alcouius, Appian, Livy, and 
Ciceiu bimfelf, iutSciently prove this 
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fpefls, but there Was one thing very remarkable ; where. 
as the orators before him, in all addrefTes to the people, 
Rood with their faces towards the fenate houfe, and the 
cmiiivm, he then for the firft time, turned the other way, 
that is to fay, towards the forum, and continued to fpeak 
in that poiition ever after. Thus, by a (mail alteration in 
the poft ure of his body, he indicated fomething very great, 
and, as it were, turned the government from an arifloc- 
racy into a democratic form. For, by this action, he in- 
timated that all orators ought to addrefs i hemic Ives to the 
people, and not to the fenate. 

As the people not only ratified this law, but empowered 
him to feleft the three hundred out of the equelfrian or- 
der, for judges, he found himfelf in a manner poneiTed of 
fovereign power. Even the fenate, intheir deliberations, 
were willing to lilten to his advice ; and he never gave 
them any that was not fuitable to their dignity. That 
wife and moderate decree, for infhwce, was of his fug- 
gefting, concerning the corn which Fabius, when fro. 
frttar in Spain, fent from that country. Cains perfuad- 
ed the fenate to fell the corn, and fend the money to the 
Spanifh Hates ; and at the fame time to cenfure Fabius for 
rendering the Roman government odious and unfupport- 
able to the people of that country. This gained him 
great refpeQ and favor in (he provinces. 

He procured other decrees for fending out colonies, for 
making roads, and for building public granaries. In all 
thefe matters he was appointed fupreme director, and yet 
was far from thinking fo much buiinds a fatigue. On the 
contrary, be applied to the whole with as much activity, 
and despatched it with as much eafe, as if there had been 
only one thing for him to attend to ; infomuch, that they 
who both hated and feared the man, were ftruck with his 
amazing indultry, and the celerity of his operations. The 
people were charmed to fee him followed,^ fuch number! 
of architects, artificers, ambauadors, magistrates, military 
men, and men of letters. Thefe were all kindly received t 
yet, amidft his civilities, he preferred a dignity,addrefling 
each according to his capacity and ftation ; by which he 
fhowedhow unjuft the cenfores of thofe people were, who 
reprefented him as a violent and overbearing man. For 
he had even a more popular manner in converfation, and * 
inbufinefs, than in his addreQes from the rallrum. 

Vol. V. C 
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The work that he took mol) pains with, was that of the 
public roads ; in which he paid a regard to beauty, as 
Welt as ufe. They were drawn in a ftraight line through 
the country, and either paved with hewn ftune, or made 
of a binding (and, brought thither for that purport. — 
When he met with dells or other deep holes made by land- 
floods, he either filled them up with rubbifli, or laid 
bridges over them ; fo that being levelled, and brought 
to a perfect parellel on both fides, they afforded a regu- 
lar and elegant profpeel through the whole. Betides, lie 
divided all the roads into miles, of near eight furlongs 
each, and fet up pillars of (lone to mark the divifions. — 
He likewife erected other Hones at proper diltances, on 
each fide of the way, to aflift travellers, who rode without 
Servants, to mount their horfes. 

The people extolled -his performances, snd there was no 
jnftance of their affeflion that he might not have expected. 
In one of his fpeeches he told them, " There was one 
" thing ill particular, which he ihould eiteem as a greater 
" favor than ail the reft, if they indulged him in it, and 
" if they. denied it, he would not complain." By this it 
was imagined that he meant the confulihip ; and the com- 
mons expected that he would defire to be conful and tri- 
bune at the lame time. When the' day of election of 
conful s came, and all were waiting with anxiety to lee 
what declaration he would make, he conducted Caius Pan- 
m'us into the Camput Martini, and joined with his friends 
in the canvafs. This greatly inclined the feale on Fanni- 
us's tide, and he was immediately created conful. Caius 
too, without the leaft application, or even declaring him. 
felf a candidate, merely through the zeal and affection of 
the people, was appointed tribune tlie lecond time. 

Finding, however, that the fenate avowed their aver. 
lion to him, and that the regards of Fannius, grew cold, he 
thought of new laws which might (ecu re the people in his 
intereft. Such were thofe for lending colonies to Taren- 
tura and Capua, and for granting the Latins all the rights 
and privileges of citieens of Rome. The fenate now ap- 
prehending that his power would foon become entirely 
uncontrollable, took a new and unheard of method to 
draw the people from him, by gratifying them in every 
thing, however contrary to the true intereltsof the date. 

Among the colleagues of Cains Gracchus, there was 
one named Livius Drufus ; a man who in birth andeduca- 
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tiaa was not behind any of the Romans, and who in point 
of eloquence and wealth might vie with the greateft and 
moft powerful men of his time. To him the nobility ap- 
plied ; exhorting him to fet himfelf up againft Caius, and 
join them inoppofinghim ; not in the way of force, or in 
any tiling that might offend the commons, but in direct- 
ing all the meafures to pleafe them, and granting them 
things, which it would have been an honor to refiife at 
the hazard of their utmoft refentment. 

Drufus agreed to lift in the fervice of the fenate, and to 
apply all the power of his office to their views. He there- 
fore propofed laws, which had nothing in them either 
honorable or advantageous to the community. His fole 
view was to outdo Cains in flattering and plealing the mul- 
titude, and for this purpofe he contended with him, like 
a commedian upon a rfage. Thus the fenate plainly dif- 
covered, that it was not (o mueh the meafuret of Caius, as 
the man they were offended with, and that they were re- 
folved to take every method to humble or deftroy him. 
For when he procured a decree far fending out twocoionits 
only, which were to confrir of forae of the mofl deferring 



twelve, andlolefted three hundred of the meaotft of the 
people for each, they patronized t lie whole feheme. When 
Coins divided the public lands among the poor citizens, 
on condition that they fhoakd pay a i'tnaJl rent into the 
treafnry, they inveighed againft him as a flatterer of the 
populace ; but Brufus had their praif'e far discharging the 
lands even of that acknowledgment. Cains procured the 
Latins the privilege of voting as citizens of Rome, and the 
patricians were offended ; Bruins, on the contrary, was 
fupported by them in a law, for exempting the Latin fol- 
diers from being flogged, though upon fervice, for any 
tnifdemeanor. Mean time Dmfos aliened, in all his 
frjeeches, that the fenate, in their great regard for the com- 
mons, put him upon promoting fuch advantage oris decrees. 
This was the only good thing in his manmuvres ; for by 
thefe arts the people became better affected to the fenate. 
Before, they had firfpecled and haled the leaders of that 
body ; but Drufus appeafed their refentment, and remov- 
ed their averfion, by aifimng them, that the patricians 
were the firlt movers of all thefe popular laws. 

What contributed moft to fatisty the people as to the 
Sincerity of his regard, and the purity of his intentions, 
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was, (hat Druurs, in all his edicts, appeared not to have 
the leaft view to his own intereft. Far he employed oth- 
ers as commiltioners for planting the new colonies ; and 
if there was an affair of monev, he would have no concern 
with it himfelf; whereas Caius chofe to prefide in the 
greatdt and moft important matters of that kind. Rubri- 
ii5, one of his colleagues, having procured an order for 
rebuilding and colonizing Carthage, which had been dc- 
ftroyed by Scipio, it fell to the lot of Caius to execute that 
commiffion, and in purfuance thereof he failed to Africa. 
Drums took advantage of his abfence to gain more ground 
upon hirn.andtoeftablilh himfelf in the favor of the peo- 
ple. To lay an information again ft Fulvius he thought 
would be very conducive to this end. 

Fulvius was a particular friend of Caius, and his afliftant 
in the distribution of the lands. At the fame time he was 
a factious man, and known to be upon ill terms with the 
fenate. Others, befide the patricians, fuljiefted hin 



jailing commotions among the allies, and of privately ex- 
citing the Italians to a revolt. Thefe things, indeed, were 
faid without evidence or proof ; but Fulvius himfelf gave 
ftrength to the report by his unpeaceable and unfalutary 
conduit. Caius, as his acquaintance, came in for his 
fliare of the diflike, and this was one of the principal 
tilings that brought on his ruin. 

Befides, when Scipio Africanua died without any pre- 
vious ficknefs, and (as we have obferved in his life) tnere 
appeared marks of violence upon his body, molt people 
laid it to the charge of Fuivius, who was his avowed ene- 
my, and had that very day abufed him from the roflrum. 
Nor was Caius himfelf unfufpeCted. Yet fo execrable a 
crime as this, committed againft the firfl and greateft man 
in Rome, efcaped with impunity ; nay, it was not even 
inquired into. For the people prevented any cognizance 
of it from being taken, out of fear for Caius, left upon a 
ftritt inquilition he (hould be found accefTory to the mur- 
der. But this happened fome time before. 

While Caius was employed in Africa in the reefrablilh- 
ment of Carthage, the name of which he changed to June- 
nia,* he was interrupted by feveral inaufpicious omens. 
The (taff of the firft ftandard was broken, between the 
violent efforts of the wind to tear it away, and thole uf the 
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enfign to hold it. Another ftorm of wind blew the facrifices 
from the attars, and bore them beyond the bounds marked 
out for the city ; and the wolves came and feized the mark* 
themfelves, and carried them to a mat diftance. Caius, 
however, brought every thing under good regulations in 
thefpace offevenfydays, and then returned to Rome, where 
lie under ftood that FuWtlH was hard prefTed by Drufus, 
and affairs demanded hisprefence. For Lucius Opimius* 
who was of the patrician party, and very powerful in the 
fenate, had lately been nnfuccefsful in his application far 
the confalfhip, through the oppofition of Caius, and his 
fupport of Fannius ; but now his intereft was greatly 
(lengthened, and it was thought he would bechofen the 
following year. It was expected too, that the confullhip 
would enable him to ruin Caius, whole intereft was already 
upon the decline. Indeed, by this time the people were 
cloyed with indulgence ; becaufe there were many befide 
Caius, who flattered thera in all the meafures of admjnif- 
tratien, and the fenate faw them do it with pleafure. 

At his return, he removed his lodgings from the Palatine 
Mount, totheneighborhoddofthe/oruwi r Inwhich he had 
a view to popularity ; for many of the meaneft and moft 
indigent of the commonalty dwelt there. After this, he 
propofed the reft of his laws in order (o theirbeing ratified 
by the fuffrages of the people. As the populace came to 
him from all quarters, the fenate perluaded the conful 
Fannius to command all perfons to depart the city who 
were not Romans by birth. Upon thisftrange andunufual 
proclamation, that none of the allies or friends of. the re. 
public mould remain in Rome, or, though citizens, be 
permitted to vote, Caius, in his turn, pub lifhed articles of 
impeachment againft the conful, and at the lame time de- 
clared, he would protect the allies, if they would (lay. He 
did not, however, perform his promife. On the contrary, 
he fuffered the canGiYs liflari to take away aperfon before 
his eyes, who was connected with him by the ties of hof- 
pttahty, without giving him the leaft afliftance ; whether 
it was that he feared to (how how much his ftrength was 
diminifhed, of whether (as he alleged) he did not choofe 

is HaftiUu, but it (hould btOpmiu ; for 
lowing with Q. Fibitis Max imiu, which 
vasthe year of Rome 63 1 . Plutarch himMf call* bim Otmihu* 
little after. Hajtiliiu, thsrefore, mufl be 1 falfe reading ; ami, ia- 
itei, one of the nuoufcript* givei ui Opimiiu here. 
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to give his enemies occafion to have recourfe to the (Word, 
who only fought a. pretence for it. 

He happened, moreover, to be at variance with hit 
colleagues. The reafon was this : There was a fhow of 
gladiators to be exhibited to the people in the forum, and 
inoft of the magi ft rates had caitted fcaffolds to be erected 
around the place, in order to let them out for hire. Caius 
infilled that they Ihould be taken down, that the poor 
might fee the exhibition without paying for.it. As none 
of the proprietors regarded his orders, he waited till the 
night preceding the Ihow, and then went with his own 
workmen, and demolilhed the fcaffolds. Next day the 
populace faw the place quite clear of them, and of courfe 
they admired him as a man of fupcrior fpirit. But bis 
colleagues were greatly offended at his violent temper and 
meafures. This feems to have been the caufe of his mif- 
carriage in his application for a third tribunefhip ; for, it 
feems, he had a majority of voices, but his colleagues are 
faid to have procured a fraudulent and unjuft rettirn. Be 
that as it may {for it was a matter of fome doubt) it is cer- 
tain that he did not bear hisdifappointment with patience; 
but when he faw his adverlaries laugh, he told them, with 
too much infolence, "Their laugh was of the Sardonic' 
*' kind, for they did not perceive how much their actions 
*" were eclipfed by his." 

After Opimius was elecled conful, he prepared to repeal 
many of Caius's laws, and to annul his eftabliftiment at 
Carthage, on purpofe to provoke him to fome ait o£ vio- 
lence, and to gain an opportunity to deftroy him. He 
bore this treatment for fome time ; but afterwards, at the 
mitigation of his friends, and of Fulvius in particular, he 
began to raife an oppofition once more againft the conful. 
Some fay, his mother on this occafion entered into the 
intrigues of the, party, and having privately taken fome 
iirangers into pay, fent them into Rome in the difguife of 
reapers ; and iheyaGert that thefe things aie enigmatically 
• It was not eaty to fee ihe propriety of this expreflion as it is 
ufed here. The Sardonic laugh wis an involuntary diftcntion of 
the mufcles ef the mouth, occifioned by a poifonoui plant ; and 
perfona that died of this poifon had a (mile on their countenances. 
Hence it eame to fignify forced or affeSed laughter ; but why the. 
laughter of Gracchus'] opponents ihould be called forced or Sar- 
donic, bccauSc they did not perceive his fuperiority, it does not 
appear. It might more properly have been called affected if they 
did perceive, it. Indeed, if evci 
laughing may b* called sardonic, 
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hinted at in her letters to her foil. But others lay, Cor., 
neiiawas much difplealed at thefe meafures. 

When the day came, on which Opimius was to get thole 
'laws repealed, both parties early in the morning polled 
themfelves in the capitol ; and after the conful had facri- 
heed.Quinrus Antyllius, one of his lifltrs, who w« carry, 
ingout the entrails of the victims, laid to Fulvius and hut 
friends, " Hand off, ye factious citizens, and make way 
"for honefl men," Some add, that, along with this 
fcurrilous language, he ftretched his naked arm towards 
them in a form that exprefled the utmoft contempt. They 
immediately killed Antyllius with long Ityles, I'aid to 
have been made for fuch a purpofe. 

The people were much chagrined at this aft of violence. 
As for the two chiefs, they made very different reflections 
upon the event. Caius was concerned at it, and reproached 
his partisans with having given their enemies the handle 
they long had wanted. Opimius rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity, and excited the people to revenge. But for the 
prefent they were parted by a heavy rain. 

At an early hour next day the conful aflembled the fen. 
ate, and while he was addrefling them within,. others ex- 
pofed the corpfe of Antyllius naked on a bier without, 
and, as it had been prevjouily concerted, carried it through 
the forum to the fenate houfe, making loud acclamations 
alt the way. Opimius knew the whole farce, but pretend- i 
fi to be much furprifed. The fenate went out, and plant. 
;ng themfelves about the corpfe, exprelfed their grief and 
indignation, as if fome dreadful misfortune had befallen 
them. This fcene, however, excited only hatred and dc 
teflation in the breads of the people, who could not but 
remember that the nobility had killed Tiberius Gracchus 
in the capitol, though a tribune, and thrown his body into 
the river ; and yet now, when Antyllius, a vile fergeant, 
who poflibly did not deferve quite fo fevere a punifhment, 
i but by his impertinence had brought upon himfetf — when 
fiich a hireling lay expofed in the forum, the fenate of 
Rome Hood weeping about him, and then attended the 
wretch to his funeral ; with no other view than to procure 
the death ot the only remaining protestor of the people. 

On their return to the houfe, they charged Opimius the 
conful, by a formal decree, to take every poflible method 
for the prefervationofthecomm#nwealth,and thedeftruo- 
Iwn of the tyrants. He therefore ordered the patricians to 
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■rms, and each of the knights toattend with two fervants 
well armed the next morning. Fulvius,onthe other hand, 
prepared himfelf, and drew together a crowd of people. 

Caiua, as he returned from the forum, flood a long- time 
looking upon his father's ftatue, and after having given 
vent to his forrow in fome fighs and tears, retired without 
uttering a word. Many of the plebeians, who faw this, 
were moved with companion ; and declaring t'hey fltould 
be the mod daftardly of beings, if they abandoned fuch a 
man to his enemies, repaired to his houfe to guard him, 
and palTed the night before his door. This they did in a 
very different manner from the people who attended Pulvius 
on the fame occafion. Thefepafled their time in nolfeand 
riot, in caroufing and empty threats ; Fulvius him feif be- 
ing the firft man that was intoxicated, and giving into ma- 
ny exprefltons and actions unsuitable to his years. But thefe 
about Cains were filent, as in a time of public calamity ; 
and, with a thoughtful regard to what Was yet to come, 
they kept watch and took reft by turns, 

Fulvius flept fo found after his wine, that it was with 
difficulty they awoke him at break of day. Then he and 
his company armed themfelves with the Gallic fpoils which 
he had brought off in his confulfhip, upon his conquering 
that people; and ihusaccoutred they fallied out, with loud 
menaces, to feize the Aventine hill. As for Caius, he 
would not arm, but went out in his gown, as if he had been 

foing upon bufinefs in the ftrum ; only he had a fmaH 
agger under it. 
At the gate, his wife threw herfelf at his feet, and taking 
hold of him with one hand, and of herfon with the other,fhe 
fhus erpreffed herfelf : — " You do not now leave me, my 
"dear Caius, as formerly to go to the reflra, incapacity 
" of tribune or lawgiver, nor do I fend you out to a glori- 
" ous war, where, if the common lot fell to your fhare,my 
" diftrefs might at lead have the cenfolation of honor.— 
•* You eitpofe yourfelf to the murderers of Tiberius, un- 
*' armed indeed, as a man fhonld go, who had rather fuffer 
*• than commmit any violence ; but it is throwing away 
" your life without any advantage to the community, — 
*' Faftion reigns j outrage and the fword are the only 
"meafures of juftice. Had your brother fallen before 
"Numantia, the truce would have reflored us his body; but 
"now perhaps I (hall have to goafuppliant tofome river 
" or the lea, to be Jbown where your remains may be found. 
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" For what confidence can we have either in the laws, or 
" in the gods after the aflalli nation of Tiberius t" 

When Licinia had poured out thefe lamentations, Cams 
difengaged himfelf as quietly as he could from her arms, 
and waited onwithhis friendsin deep filence. Shecatch- 
ed at his gown, but in the attempt fell to the ground, and 
lay a long time fpeechlefs. At laft her fervaiHs feeing her 
in that condition, took, her up, and carried her to her 
brother Craffus. 

Fulvius, when all the party was aflembled, liftened to 
the advice of Caius, and fent his younger fon into the/b- 
nm, equipped like an herald.' He was a youth of moft 
engaging appearance, and he approached with great mo<t- 
efty and tears in his eyes to propofe terms of accommoda- 
tion to the conful and the fenate. Many were difpofed 
to hearken to the propofal ; but Opimius faid, " The 
" criminals ought not to treat by heralds, but come in per- 
" fon to make their fubmilTion to the fenate, and furren- 
" der themfelves to jultice, before they interceded for 
" mercy." At the fame time, he bade the young man re- 
turn with an account that thefe conditions were complied 
with, or not return at all. 

Caius was of opinion that they fhould go and endeavor 
to reconcile themfelves to the fenate. But as none of the 
red acceded to that opinion, Fulvius fent his fon again with 
propositions much the fame. Opimius, who was in hafle 
to begin hoftilities, immediately took the young man into 
cuftody, and marched againft Fulvius with a numerous 
body of infantry, and a company of Cretan archers. The 
latter galled their adverfarics much, and put them in fuch 
confufion that they took to flight. Fuiviushid himfelf in 
an old neglected bath, where he was foon found and put to 
the (Word, together with his eldeft fon. Caius was not 
feen to lift his hand in the fray. On the contrary, he ex- 
prefled the greateft uneaQnefs at their coming to fuch ex- 
tremities, and retired into the temple of Diana. There he 
would have difpatched himielf, but was hindered by Pom- 
ponius and Licinius, the moft faithful of his friends, who 
took away his poniard, and perfuaded him to try the alter- 
native of flight. On this occafion he is faid to have 
kneeled down, and with uplifted hands to have prayed to 
the deity of that temple, " That the people of Rome, for 

* Literally, with a caductui, or htrati't viand in hu HaaA. 
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"their ingratitude and bafe de fen ion of him, might b« 
" flaves forever. " Indeed, moft of them, on promife of 
impunity by proclamation, openly went over to the Other 
party. 

The enemy pur faed Caius with great eagemefs, and 
came up with him at the wooden bridge. His two friends 
bidding him go forward, planted thcmfclves before it, and 
fuffered no man to pafs till they were overpowered and 
flain. Oneof hisfervants, named Phiiocrates, accompa- ; 
nied Caius in his flight. All encouraged him to make the 
bell of his way, as they do a runner in the litis, but not 
one aliilted him, or offered him a horft, though he defir- 
eel it, for they faw the enemy now almoft upon him.* — 
He got, however, a little before them into a grove faered 
to the Furiti,f and there clofed the fcene ; Phi loc rate sfirft 
difpatched him, and afterwards himfelf. Some, indeed, 
lay, that they both came alive into the enemy's hands, and 
that the Have clung fo clofe to his mafter, that they could 
not come to the one, till they had cut the other in pieces. 
We are told alfo, that after iperfon, whofe name is not 
mentioned, had cut off the head of Caius, and was bearing 
away his prize, Septimuleius, one of Opimius'sJ friends, 
took it from him ; for at the beginning of the action, the 
weight in gold had been offered by proclamation either for i 
his head, or for that of Fulvius. Septimuleius carried it ! 
to Opimius upon the point of a pike ; and when put in 
the fcales, it was found to weigh feventeen pounds eight 
ounces. For Septimuleius had added fraud to his other 
villainies ; he had taken out the brain, and filled the cav- 
ity with molten lead. Thofe who brought in the head of 
Fulvius, being perfons of no note, had no reward at all. 

The bodies of Caius and Fulvius, and the reft of the 
Jain, who were no fewer than three thoufand,were thrown 
into the river. Their goods were confiscated and fold, and 
their wives forbidden to go into mourning. Licinia was, 
r, deprived of her dowry. The moft favage cruel- 



the P°* 

+ This grove was tailed J.ucm Fvritt.wai was near tha Pons S., 
Ukiui, The goddefs had a high pried called FUmit, Furiwlii, and I 
annual ficrifices. Vino it Litis. 1. v. 

t Pliny and Vale 
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ty wu exercifed on the younger fon of Fulvius, who bad 
never borne arms againft them, nor appeared among 
the combatants, but wis imprifoned when he came with 
propofals of peace, and put to death after the battle. But 
neither this, nor any other inftance of defpotifm, fo feoti- 
bly touched the people as Qpimius's building a temple to 
Concord. For by that he appeared to claim honor for 
what he had done, and in Tome fort to triumph in the 
dettruftion of fo many citizens. Somebody, therefore in 
the night, wrote this line under the infeription on the 
temple, 

Madnets and Difcoid rear the fameof Concord. 

Opimius was the firft conful who ufurped the power of 
a dictator, and condemned three thoufand citizens without 
any form of juftice, beiides Cauis Gracchus and Fulviui 
Flaccus ; though one of them had been honored with the 
conful/hip and a triumph, and the other both in virtue and 
reputation was fuperior to all the men of his time. 

Opimius was vile enough to fuffer himfelf to becorrupt. 
edwirh money. Going afterwards ambaflador to Jagurthx 
the Numidian, he took a bribe ; and being called to ac- 
count for itat his return, in a judicial way, he had the 
mortification to grow old with that infamy upon him. At 
the lame time, lie was hated and execrated by the com. 
nions, who through his means had been reduced to an ab» 
jeft condition. In a little time thofecommons mowed how 
deeply they regretted the Gracchi. They creeled their 
fatues in one of the molt public parts of the city; they 
cd ii fee rated the places where they were killed, and offered 
tj them all firft fruits according to the feafun of the year. 
Nay, many offered daily lacrifices, and paid their devo- 
tions there, as in the temples of the gods. 

Cornelia is reported to have borne all thefe misfortune! 
w ith a noble magnanimity, and to have faid of the confe- 
derated places in particular, where her fons loll their lives, 
"That they were monuments worthy of them." She took 
"P her refidence at Miienum, and made no alteration in 
her manner of living. As (he had many friends, her table 
w*l always open for the purpofes of ho/pi tali ty. Greeks 
and other men of letters (he had always with her, and all 
'he kings in alliance with Rome exprefled their regard by 
lending her prefents, and receiving the like civilities in 
return. She made herfelf very agreeable to her gueft» by 
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acquainting them with many particulars of her father Af. 
riranus, and of his manner of living. But what they molt 
admired in her, was, that (he could fpeak of her fons with- 
out a ugh or a tear, and recount their actions and iuffer- 
ing, as if (he had been giving a narrative of fome ancient 
heroes. Some, therefore, imagined, that age and the 
greatnefs of her misfortunes had deprived her of her un- 
derllanding and fenfibihiy. But thofe who were of that 
opinion feem rather to have wanted underftanding them, 
feives ; fince they knew not how much a noble mind may, 
by a liberal education, be enabled to fupport itfelf againit 
diftrefs ; and that though in the purfuit of rectitude, For- 
tune may often defeat the purpoies of Virtue, yet Vir- 
tue in bearing affliction can never lofe her prerogative.* 



AGIS and CLEOMENES 

COMPARED WITH 

TIBERIUS and CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

1 HUS we have given the hiftury of thefe great men fev- 
erally, and it remains that we take a view of them in 
comparifon with each other. Thofe who hated the Grac- 
chi, and endeavored the moft to difparage them, never 
durft deny, that of all the Romans of their time, nature 
had difpofed them moft happily to virtue, or that this 
difpolition was cultivated by the moft excellent educa- 
tion. But nature appears to have done dill more for Agis 
and Cleomenes ; for though they not only wanted the ad- 
vantages of education, but were trained to fuch manners 
* Kat DTI ni{ agin); i tm^I p<A»TTty*ti»ls fill la xa>,a iro?.- 
?.a^if «M{«s*i!, I) Jnu irT«t.T«i Tif t£ni lutoyif-vBH Tttfttiiutai. 
The learned Du Soul here propofei Co read fv^mnoftuxt inftiad 
of ptAaTTDfufoif, and xaica.for jcoA*. There arc indeed, fome 
manuicript authorities for thofe leadings, and the paflagc is capable 
of a good (enfe if we accept them, viz. And that thmgh Virtue, r« 
flrkvig to avoid agiSitm may be vjtea tctrimc by Fertme, tec- 
tut we think the contrail (umciently preferved without alterinj the 
printed tent. The learned annotatar will hive 4tA«TT0fiaJ 
hereto fignify vita; and that ii certainly often the figni nation. But 
fometimei it fignifies abjcrii, at appear! from the fallowing pafligl 
in Hefiad, i/Amtt t' ih ilto5i> Ti^tAsyfiiMf, 
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and cnftoBis as had corrupted many before them; yet they 
became examples of temperance and fobriety. 

Betides, the Gracchi lived at a time when Rome was in 
her greateft glory ; a time that was diftinguiflied by a vtr. 
tiious emulation ; and of courfe they mufi have had a nat- 
ural averfion to give up the inheritance of virtue which 
they had received from their ancefiors. Whereas Agis 
and Cleomenes had parents of very different principles, 
and found their country in a very difeafed and unhappy 
Rate ; and yet thefe things did not in the leafl abate their 
ardor in the purfuits of honor. 

We have a ftrong proof of the difinterefted views of the 
Gracchi, and their averfion to avarice, in their keeping 
themfe Ives clear of all iniquitous practices in the whole 
courfe of their adminift ration. But Agis might even have 
relented it, if any one had commended him for not touch- 
ing the property of others, fince he diftributed Ills whole 
fubftance among the citizens of Sparta, which, befide 
other.confiderable articles, con Med of fix hundred talents 
in money. What a crime then muft unjulr gain have ap- 
peared to him, who thought it nothing lefs than avarice, 
topoflefs more than others, though by the fairefttitle 1 

Ifweconfider them with refpect to the hardinefs of 
tneir enterprifes, and the new regulations they wanted to 
eftablilh, we (hall find the two Grecians greatly fuperior. 
One of the two Romans applied himfelf principally to 
making roads and colonising towns. The boldeft attempt 
of Tiberius was the diliribution of the public lands ; and 
Caius did nothing more extraordinary than the joining an 
equal number of the equeflrian order in commiflion with 
the three hundred patrician judges. 

The alterations which Agis and Cleomenes brought in- 
to the fyftem of their commonwealth, were of a different 
nature. They faw that a fmall and partial amendment 
was no better, as Plato expreues it, than the ratting off 
one of the Hydra's heads j* and therefore they introduc- 
ed a change that might remove all the diftempers of the 
tonftitution at once. Perhaps we may exprels ourfelves 
with more propriety, if we fay, that, by removing the 
changes that hadcaufed all their misfortunes, they brought 
Sparta back to its firit principles. 

Poffihly it may not be amifa to add, that the meafure* 
the Gracchi adopted, were offenfivMo the greateft men in 
* In the fourth book of die Commonwealth. 

V01..V. D 
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Rome;* whereas, all that Agis meditated, and CleomenH 
brought to bear, had the belt and moft refpeftable au- 
thorities to Support it, I mean the fanction either of Ly- 
curgus or Apollo. 

What is ftill more confiderable, by the political meaf- 
tires of the Gracchi, Rome made not the leaf? acquisition 
of power or territory ; whereas, through thofeofCleo- 
menea, Greece faw the Spartans in a tittle time become 
matters of Peloponnefus, and contending for fuperiority 
with the moll powerful princes of that age : And this 
without any other view, than to deliver Greece from the 
incur/ions of the Illyrians and Gauls, and put her once 
more under the protection of the race of Hercules. 

The different manner of the deaths of thefe great men, 
appears alfo to me to point out a difference in their char- 
afters. The Gracchi fought with their fellow citizens, 
and being defeated, periihed in their flight. Agis, on the 
other hand, fell almoft a voluntary facrifice, rather than 
that any Spartan fhould lofe his life on his account. Cle- 
omenes, when infulted and oppreffed, had recourfe to 
vengeance ; and, as circumftances did not favor him, had 
courage enough to give himfelf the fatal blow. 

If we view them in another light, Agis never diftin- 
guifhed himfelf as ageneral j for he was killed befoitf he 
had any opportunity of that kind; and with the many 
great and glorious victories of Cleomenes, we may com- 
pare the memorable exploit of Tiberius, in being -the 
firft to fcale the walls of Cartbage, and his faving twenty 
thoufand Romans who had no olher hope of life, by the 
peace which he happily concluded with the Numantians. 
As for Caius, there were many inftances of his military 
talents both in the Numantian war, and in Sardinia. So 
that the two brothers would probably one day have been 
ranked with the greateft generals among the Romans, 
had they not come to an untimely death. 

A* to their political abilities, Agisfeems to have wanted 
firmnefsand defpatch. He iuffered himfelf tobe impofed 
upon by Agelilaus, and performed not his promife to the 

* Plutarch (mv tocenfurctbc Agrarian law as an irrational one, 
*nd 19 the invention of the Gracchi. But, in (aft, there was an 
Agrarian law among the inftituLions of Lycurgus ; and the Grac- 
chi were not the firit promoters of iuch a law among the Rornani, 
Spurius Qauius offered a bill of the lame kind above two bundled 
years before, which proved equally fatal to him. 
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Citizens of makings distribution of lands. He was, indeed, 
extremely young ; and, on that account, had a timidity 
which prevented [he completion of thofe fc hemes that had 
fo much railed the expectation of the public. Cleomenes, 
on the contrary, took too bold and too violent «.method to 
elFrctuatc the changes he had refolved on in the police of 
Sparta. It was an aft of injustice to put the ef bori to 
death, whom he might cither have brought over to his 

Cwty by force, becaufe he was fuperior in arms, or elfe 
ive banifhed, as he did many others. For, to have re- 
courfe to the knife, except in cafes of extreme neccflity, 
indicates neither the good phyfician, nor the able Itatef- 
man, but unikilfulnefs in both. Betides, in politics, that 
ignorance is always attended with injuftice and cruelty. 
But neither of the Gracchi began the civil war, or dipped 
his hands in the blood of his countrymen. Caius, we are 
told, even when attacked, did not repel force with force ; 
and, though none behaved with greater courage and vigor 
than he in other wars, none was fo (low to lift up his hand 
againft a fellow citizen. He went out unarmed to a teens 
of fury and fedition ; when the fight began, he retired j 
and, through the whole, appeared more felicitous to avoid 
the doing of harm, than the receiving it. The flight, 
therefore, of the Gracchi mud not be considered as an act 
uf cowardice, but patriotic difcretion. Forthey were un- 
der a neceflity either of taking the method they did, or 
of fighting in their own defence if they flayed. 

The ftrongeft charge again ft Tiberius is, that hedepofed 
bis colleague, and filed for a, fecond tribuaemip. Caiua 
was blamed for the death of Antyllius ; but againfl all 
realtm andjuflice ; for the fait was committed without his 
approbation, and he looked upon it as a moft unhappy 
circum (ranee. On the other hand, Clcomenes, not to 
mention any more, his destroying the efhari, took an un- 
co nftitutional Hep in enfranchifing all the Haves ; and, in 
reality, he reigned alone,, though, to iave appearances, he 
look in his brother Euciidas as a partner in the throne, who 
"as not of tbftother family that claimed a right to give one 
of the kings to Sparta. Archidamus, who was of that fam- 
ily, and had as much right to the throne, he perfuaded 
in return from M«flene. In confequence of this he was 
aflaflinated ; and, as Clcomenes made no inquiry into the 
murder, it is probable that he was juftly cenfured as the 
ttuie.of.it,. Whereas,. Lycurgutywhom he pretended to 
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take as bis pattern, freely furrendereA to his nephew Cha- 
rilaus, the kingdom committed to his charge j and that 
he might not be blamed in cafe of his untimely death, he 
went abroad and wandered a long time in foreign coun- 
tries ; nor did he return til! Charilaus had S fon to fuc- 
CCed him in the throne. It is true, Greece had not pro- 
duced any other man who can be compared to Lycurgus. 
We hive mown that Cleomenes, in thecolirfeof hisgi " 



ernment, brought in greater innovations, and committed 
more violent acts of injustice. And thole that are inclined 
to cenfure the perfons of whom we are writing, reprefent 
Cleomenes as, from the firft, of a tyrannical difpofition, 
and a lover of war. The Gracchi they accufe of immod- 
erate ambition, malignity itfelf not being able to find any 
other flaw in them. Ai the fame time they acknowledge, 
that thofe tribunes might poflibly be carried beyond the 
dictates of their native difpofition by anger, .and the heat 
of contention, which, like fomany hurricanes, drove them 
at iaft upon fome extremes in their administration. What 
could be more juft or meritorious than their firft deli gn, to 
which they would have adhered, had not the rich and 

Kt, by the violent methods they took to abrogate their 
involved them both in thofe fatal quarrels ; the one 
to defend himfelf, and the other to revenge his brother, 
who was taken off without any form of law orjuffice I 

Prom thefe obfervations, you may eoiily perceive the 
difference between them ; and, if you required me to 
characterize each of them fingly, I ioould fay that the 
palm of virtue belongs to Tiberius ; young Agts had the 
feweft faults i and Caius, in point of courage and feint of 
enterprise, was little inferior to Cleomenes. 
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DEMOSTHENES. 

WHOEVER it was, my Soffiui, that wrote the enco- 
mium upon Alcibiades for his victory in the chariot race 
at the Olympic game* ; whether Euripides (which is the 
common opinion) or fume other, he afferts, that "The 
" firft requifite to happinefs, is, that a man be born in »■. 
" famous city." But, as to real happineis, which confiffs 
principally in the difpofition and habit of the mind, for 
my part, I think it would make no difference though a 
man (ho u Id be born in an inconfiderable town, or of a , 
mother who had rib advantages either of fize or. beauty j 
for it it ridiculous to fuppofe that Julia, a fmall town in 
the ifle of Ceos, which is itfelf not great, and vEgina* 
which an Athenian "wanted to have taken away, at an. 
" eye fore to the Piraeus," mould give birth to good poets 
and players,* and not be able to produce a man who might 
attain the virtues of juftice, of contentment, and of mag- 
nanimity. Indeed, thofe arts, which are to gain the maf- 
terofthem confiderable profit or honor,, may probably 
not flourilh in mean and inlignihcant towns. But virtue, 
like a ftrong and hardy plant, will take root in any place, 
whereit can find an ingenuous nature, and a mind that 
has no averlion to labor and difcipline. Therefore, if our 
fentiments or conduct fall fhort of the point they ought 
to reach, we muft not impute it to the obfeurity of the 
place where we were born, hut to our little felves. 

Thefe reflections, however, extend not to an author, 
who would write ahiftory of events which happened in a. 
foreign country, and cannot be come at in his own. As. 
he has his materials to collect from a variety of books dif- 
perftd in different libraries, his flrft care mould be to take 
nphisrefidence in fomepopulous town which has an ambi- 
tion for literature. There he will meet with many curious 
and valuable books -j and the particulars that are wanting 
in writers, he may, upon inquiry, be fupplied with by 
thofe who have laid them up in the faithful repolitory of 
memory. This will prevent his work from being defective 
in any material point. As to myi'clf, I live in a little town, 

is of Ceos ; anil Poliu the aCtOf was oft 
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and I choofe to live there, left it mould become flitl lefr. 
When I was in Rome, and other parts of Italy, I had not 
leifure to fludy the Latin tongue, on account of the public 
commiffions with which I was charged, and the number of 
people that came to be inftrufted by me in phik*»hy. It 
was not, therefore, till a late period in life, that I began to. 
read the Roman authors. The procafs may fccmflrangef 
and yet it is very true. 1 did not fo much gain the knowl- 
edge of things by tlie words, as words by the knowledge I 
bad of things. I (hall only add, that, to attain foch a ftill 
in the language, as to be mailer of the beauty and fluency 
I of its ejipreffioris, with its figures, itt harmony, and all the 
1 other graces of its ftrucrure, would indeed be an elegant 
■ and agreeabla accompli fhnient. But the praflice and pains 
' it requires, ure more than I have timefor.andl muft leave 
the ambition to excel in that walk to younger men. 

In this book, which is the fifth of our parallels, we in- 
tend to give the live* of Demofthenes and Cicero, and 
from their actions and political conduct, we ihall collect 
and compare their manners and difpbfition ; but, for the 
reafoft "Iready aligned, we fhall not pretend to examine 
their orations, or to determine which of them was the 
iiore agreeable fpeaker. For, as Ion lays. 



Cjecillus,* a writer at all times much too prefumptumis, 
™td little regard to that maxim of the poet's, when he fo 
boldly attempted a companion between Demofthenes and 
Cicero. But perhaps the precept, Kno-w tbyfelf, would 
mot be confidered as divine, if every man could oaiily re- 
duce it to practice. 

It feem* to me that Demofthenes and Cicero were orig- 
inally formed by nature in the fame mould, fo great is the 
retemblanee in their difpofition. The fame ambition, the 
fame love of liberty, appears in theirwhole admin iff rat ion, 
and the fame timidity amidft wars and dangers. Nor did 
they lefsrefemblecachother in their fortunes. For I think 
it is inipolfible to find two other orators, who railed thera- 
fclves from_obfcure beginnings to fuch authority and power; 
who both oppofed kings and tyrants ; who both loft their 

* Cxcilius wu a celebrated rhetorician, who lived in the time 
of Auguihu. He wrote > ttestife on die lublime, which is tncn- 
tioned by Longiuui. , 



daughters; were bwHhed their country, tnO returned 
with honor ; were forced to fly Bgain ; were taken by 
their enemies, Mid at loft expired the fame hour with the 
liberties of their country. So that, if nature and fortune, 
like two artificers, were to defcend upon the fcene, anddif- 
pute about their work, it would be difficult to decide 
whether the former had produced a greater refemblance 
in their difpofitions, or the latter in the circumftanceg of 
their lives. We (hall begin with the more ancient. 

Demofthenes, the father of Demofthenes, was one of the 
principle citixens of Athens. Theopotnpua tells us, he 
was colled the /-ward cutlrr, becauie he employed a great 
number of Oaves in that bufinefs. As to what JFifchines 
the orator relates concerning his. mother,* that Ate was the 
daughter of oiieGyloii,+ who was forced to Byfor treafon 
again ft the commonwealth, and of a barbarian woman, we 
cannot take upon us to lay whether it was dictated by truth, 
or by tatfehood and malign try. He hada large fortune left 
bira by his father, who died when he was only fevenyeart 
of age; the whole being eftimated at little lefs than fif- 
teen talents. But he was greatly wronged by his guardi- 
ans, who converted part to their own ufr, and fuf&red part 
to lie neglected. Nay, they were rile enough to defraud 
his tutors of their lalaries. This was the chief reafon that 
he had not thole advantages of education to which his 

nlity intitled him. His mother did not choofc" that he 
ild be put to hard and laborious exerrifes, on account 
of the weaknefsand delicacy of his frame; and his precep- 
tors, being ill paid, did not prefs him to attend them.— 
Indeed, from the firft hewas of a (lender and fickhy habit, 
inforftuch that the boys are faid to have given him the con- 
temptuous name of Batalui% for his natural defefts. Some 
fay, Batalus was an effeminate mufician, whom Antipha- 
nes ridiculed in one of his farces; others, that he was a 

Eier, whole verfes were of the moil wanton and licentious 
ind. The Athenians, too, at that time, fecm to have 

* In bis oration againft Cteuphon. 

+ Gylon waa aceufedof betraying to the- enemy ) town in Pon- 
tai qjlled- Nymphs um ; upon which he fled into Scythi), where 
he married a native of the country, and had two daughters by her ; 
one of whom was marled to Ph'ifacharei, and the other, named 
Cleobule, to Demofthenes. Her fortune wu forty mnit ; and of 
this marriage cime Demoftbinci the ontor. 

\ Htfyebius gives a different explanation of the word Butahi ,- but 
Plutarcfa mull be allowed, though Dacier will not here allow bun, 
' to uoderftaad the fenfe of the Greek woid u well as Hefychiut. 
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called a part of the body Baialus, which decency forbids- 
us to name. We are told, that Demofthenes had like wife 
the name of Argas, cither cm account of the lavage and 
norofe turn of his behavior ; for there. is a fort of Terpent 
which fome of the poets call Areas ;* or elfe for the fe- 
verityof his eipreffions which often gave his hearers pain ; 
for there was a poet named Argai, whofe verfes were ve- 
ry keen and fatirical. But enough of this article. 

His ambition to fpeak in public is faid to have taken its 
rife on this occallon. The orator Calliflratus was to plead 
in thecaufe which the city of Oropusf had depending; and 
the expectation of the public was greatly railed both by the 
powers of the orator,which were then in the higheft repute, 
and by the importance of the trial. Demofthenes hearing 
the governors and tutors agree among thcmfelves toattend 
the trial, with much importunity prevailed on his matter to 
take him to hear the pleadings. The mailer having fome 
acquaintance with the officers who opened the court, got his 
young pupil a feat where he could hear die orators without 
being lean. Calliftratushad great fuccefs.and his abilities- 
were extremely admired. Demofthenes was fired with a 
fpirit of emulation. When hefawwithwhatdiftinftionthe 
orator was condu fled home,and complimented by the peo- 
ple, he was ftruck Hill more with the power of that com- 
manding eloquence, which could carry all before it. From 
this time, therefore, he bade adieu to the other ftudies and 
exerciles in which boys are engaged, and applied himfelf 
with great affiduity to declaiming, in hopes ot being one day 
numbered among the orators. Hams was the man he made. 
ufe of as his preceptor in eloquence, though liberates then 
taught it ; whether it was that the lols of his father incapa- 
citated him to pay the fum of ten min*;£ which was that: 
rhetorician's ufual price, or whether he preferred the keen 
and liibtle manner of Hams, as more At for public ul*. 

* Hypocrites loo mentions a ferpent.of thit mint. 

t Oropus wis > town on the banks of the Euripui, en the fron- 
tiers of Attica. The Thebans, though they had been relieved in. 
their diftrefs by Chsbriis, and the Athenians forgot their former fer. 
vices, and took Oropus from them. Chabrias wa> fufpecred of' 
treachery, and Calliliratus, the orator, was retained to plead againft. 
him. Demoilhenes mentions this in his oration againft Phidias. 
At the time of this trial, he-was about fix teen. 

t This could not be the reafon, if what is recorded in the life of 
Item be trot, that be was retained as tutor to Demofthenes at the. 
Slice of a hundred, nine 
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Hermippus fays he met with an accCount in certain a- 
nonymous memoirs, that Demoithenes likewife lludied un. 
dcr Plato,* and received great afTiftance from him in pre- 
paring to fpeak in public. He adds, that Ctefibius ufed 
to fay, that Demoithenes was privately fupplied by Calii- 
as the Syracufan, and fome others, with the fyftems of 
rhetoric taught by liberates and Alridamus, and made hi» 
advantage of them. 

When his minority was expired, he called his guardians 
to account at law, and wrote orations againft them. As 
they found many methods of chicane and delay, he had 
great opportunity, as Thucydides fays, to exercife his tal- 
ent iur the bar. f It was not without much pains and 
fome rifle that he gained his caufe ; and, at laft, it was but 
a very ftnall part of his patrimony that he could recover. 
By this means, however, he acquired a proper aflurance, 
and fome experience ; and, having tailed the honor and 
power that go in the train of eloquence, he attempted to 
fpeak in the public debates, and take a mare in the ad- 
ministration. As it is laid of Laomedon the Orchomeni- 
Mi that, by the advice of his phyficians, in fome diforder ' 
cfthe fpleen, he applied himfelf to running, and continu. 
*n it confontly a great length of way/ till he had gained 
f uch excellent health and breath, that he tried for the 
crown at the public games, and difiinguiftied himfelf in 
'he long courie ; fo. it happened to Demoithenes, that he 
nrlt appeared at the bar for the recovery of his own for- 
tune, which had been fo much embezzled ; and having 

* Thit it confirmed by Cicero in hit Brutua. LtiittMiJi Plttt* 
wsjWw/i, auJiagi ttitm DtmojUtiui dkiur : iiqu appdrtt at 
g'tcri it grantiiaieVerbttrt.nl. Again in his book & Orateri : Qaoi 
** Cf Dcmflitne exipmrri pa/Jl t tujiu tx ipijloli! -nttlligi licet 
t>w filfUvjiurU fUtnit auditor. It is poffible that Cicero in 
'tt'place alludes to thatlttttrof Demollhdies addrefled to Hencli- 
oion^in which he thuifpealfs of Plato's philofophy. " Since- 
" You have efpoufed the doctrine of Plato, which is fo diftant '■ 
"iroraavarice.froroartiliceand violence; a doflrine whofe object 
" '* tlie pcrfetlianof goodnclsind juftice I rmmorBl goda f when ' 
"diimi nun hai adopted this doflrine, it is poifible be Oiould 
" neviais fromtrutb, or entertain one fclfiBi or anremroiu fcnU- 



IWKhyear, which.aa it wai only in his uwo private affairs, wa* 
Mt forbidden by the laws. 
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acquired in that caufe a perfuaGve and powerful manner 
of fpeaking, he conteited the crown, as I may call it, with 
the other orators before the general aflembly. 

However, in hisfirft addrefs to the people, he was laugh- 
ed at, and interrupted by their clamors ; for the violence 
of his manner threw him into a confufion of periods, and 
a distortion of his argument. Besides, he had a weaknefs 
aiM a Hammering in his voice, and a want of breath, which 
canted fuch a diftraftion in his difcourfe, that it was diffi- 
cult for the audience to underftand him. At lad, upon his 
quitting the aflembly, Eunomus the Thrialian, a man now 
extremely old, found him wandering in a dejected condi- 
tion in the Piraeus, and took upon him to fet him right. 
" You," faid he, " have a manner of fpeaking very like 
" that of Pericles j and yet you lofe yourfelf out of mere 
" timidity and cowardice. You neither bear up againft 
*' the tumults of a popular alTcmbly, nor prepare your body 
" by exercife for the labor of the roftrum, but fuffer your 
" parts to Wither away in negligence and indolence." 

Another time we are told, when his fpeeches had been 
ill received, and he was going home with his head cover- 
ed, and in the greateft diltrels, Satyrus the player, who 
was an acquaintance of his, followed, and went in with 
him. Demofthenea lamented to him, "That though he 
" was the molt laborious of all the orators, and had almoft 
*' lacri ficed his health to that application, yet he could 
" gain no favor with the people ; but drunken feamen, 
" and other unlettered penons were heard ; and kept the 
" rgftriaa, while he was entirely difregarded."* *' You 
•' fay true," anfwercd Satyrus } " but 1 will foon provide- 
" a remedy, if you will repeat to me fume fpeech in Eiiri- 
" pides or Sophocles." When Demolthenes had done, 
Satyrus pronounced the fame fpeech ; and he did it with 
fuch propriety of action, andfo much in character, that it 
appeared to trie orator quite a different parage. He now 
underftood foweil how much grace and dignity action adds , 
to the belt oration, that he thought it a fmall matter to 
premedia<c and campofe, though with the utmoft care, if 
|he pronunciation and propriety of gefture were not attend- 
ed to. Upon this, he built himfelf a fubterraneous ftudy,. 
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which remained to our times. Thither he repaired every 
day, to form his aftion, and exercife his voice, and he 
would often flay there for two or three months together ; 
(having one fide of his head, that, if he fhould happen to 
be ever fo defirous of going abroad, the fhame of appear- 
ing In that condition might keep him in. 

When he did go out upon a vilit, or received one, he 
would take fomething that palled in converfation, foraebu- 
fmefs or fact that was reported to him, for a fubjeft to ex- 
errifehimfelf upon. As foon as he had parted from his 
friends, he went to hisftudy, where he repeated the matter 
inorderasitpaffed, together with the arguments for and 
againilit. The liibuance of the fpeeches which he heard, 
he committed to memory, and afterwards reduced them to 
regular fentences. and periods,* meditating a variety of cor. 
reflions and new forms of eipreffion, botnforwhat others 
had faid to him, and he had addrefted to them. Hence it > 
"as concluded that he was not a man of much genius ; and 
that all his eloquence was the effect of labor. A ftrong 
proof of this feemed to be, that he was feldom heard to 
fpeak any thing extempore, and though the people often 
called upon him by name, as he fat in the airembly, to fpeak 
to the point debated, he would not doit unlefs he came pre- 
pared. For this, many of the orators ridiculed him j and , 
Pytheas, in particular told him, " That all his arguments j 
" fine) led ofthe lamp." Demofthenes retorted lharply upon I 
him, "Yes, indeed ; butyourlamp aiidmine, my friend, 
" are not confeious to the fame labors." To others he 
he did not pretend to deny his previous application, but 
told them, " He neither wrote the whole of his ora- 
" tions, nor fpoke without firft committing part to writ. 
" ing. He farther affirmed, " That this fhowed him a 
"goodmember ofadetnocraticftate ; forthecomingpie- 
"pared to the ro/iom,wasamarkof refpefl: for the people. 
"Whereas, to be regardlefs of what the peoplemight think 
" of a man's addrefs, (howedhis inclination for oligarchy ; 
" and that he had rather gain his point by force than by 
" perfuafion." Another proof they give us of his want 
of confidence on any fudden occafion, is, that when he hap- 
pened to be put in diforder by the tumultuary behavior of 
the people, Demades often role up to iupport him in an 
txtimpore addrefs ; but he never did the lame for Demades. 

* Ckero did the{ame, as we find in hii cpiftks to Ailwus, — 
TMtjrgumenu lie calls Ttefii Politic*. 
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ITand up alone and refute Python the Byzantiai , 
eloquence poured again ft the Athenians like a torrent I 
And when Lamachus the Myrrheneanf pronounced at the 
Olympic games an encomium which he had written upon 
Philip and Alexander ; and in which he hadaflerted many 
fevere acid reproachful things againft the Thebans and O. 
lynlhians, how could DemolThenes rife up and prove, bya 
ready deductioa of facr.s,t he many benefits for which Greece 
was indebted to the Thebans and Chalfidians, and the many 
evils that the flatterers of the Macedonians had brought 
upon their country ) This, too, wrought fuch a change in 
the minds of the great audience, that thefophift, hisantag- 
onift, apprehending a tumult, ftole out of the aflembly. 
Upon the whole, it appears that Demofthenes did not 
{/' take Pericles entirely for his model. He only adoptedhis 
action and delivery, and his prudent refolution not to make 
a pruflice of (peaking from afudden impulfe,or onanyoc- 
cafuui that might prefent itfelf ; being perfuaded, that it 
was to that condufl he owed his greatnefs. Yet while he 
chofe not often totruft the fuccefs of his powers to fortune, 
he did not abfolutely negleft the reputation which maybe 
acquired by (peaking on a Hidden occafion. And, if we be- 
lieve Eratoftlienes, Demetrius the Phalerian, and the com- 
ic poets, there was a greater 'fpirit and boldnefs in his un- 
premeditated orations, than in thofe he had committed to 
writing. Eratofthenes fays, that, in his extemporaneous 

* This vras one of the moil glorious circumlbncct in the life of 
Demofthenes. The fate of his country, in i great mature depended 
on hii eloquence. After Plat* was loft, and Philip threatened U 
march againft A then s, the Athenians applied forfuccontotheBceo- 
lians. Allien the league was eftabliftied, and the troops affembled 
at Charonea, Philip tent anabafladorj to the council of Beeotia, the 
chief of whom wai Python, one of the ableft orators of hit lime. 
When he had invieghtd with all the powers of eloqaertce againft the 
Athenians and their caufe, Demoflhenes anlwcred him and cifried 
the point in their favor. He was to elevated with this vittory, that 
be mentions it in one of his orations in almoft the lame terms that 
Plutarch has ufed here, 

flfwetuppolethisLarraehustohavebeenofAttica^hetextliiould , 
be altered (toai Uyrriuutamo XfTrMnv/mi .- for Myrrhkuivut bor- 
ough of Attic*. But there was a town called M yrrbine in Main, i 
and another in Lemnos, and probibiyLanuthus was of oneof these. 
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harrangnes, he often fpoke is from a'fupernatural impulfe ; 
and Demetrius tells us, thai, in an addrefs to the people, 
like a man infpired, he once" uttered this oath in verfe, 

. fly earth, by all her fountain!, Arams, and floods. 

One of (he comic writers calls him Rhff aferptretbras,* 
and another, ridiculing his frequent ufc of the antithetic, 
lays, " As he took, To Tie retook." For Demofihenes af- 
fefted to ufe that expreffion. Poflibly, Antiphases played 



" not to take, but to retake it from Philip. "f 

It was agreed, however, on all hands, that Demadea 
excelled all the orators, when he traded to nature only j 
and that his fudden effufions were fuperior to the labored 
Ipeeches of DemoAhenes. AriAo of Chios gives us the 
following account of the opinion of Theophrafluscuneern- 
ing thefe -orators. .Being alked in what light he looked 
upon DemoAhenes as an orator i he faid, " I think him 
"worthy of Athens:" What of Demades 1 "I think him 
" above it." The fame philofopher relates of Polyeu&us 
the Sphettian, who was one of the principal perfbns in the 
Athenian adminift ration at that time, that be called " De- 
" raofthenes the greateft orator, • and Phocion the mod 
" powerful fpeakcr ;" becaufe the latter compri fed a great * 
deal of fenfe in afew words. To the fame purpofe, we are 
told, that DemoAhenes himfelf, whenever Phocion got 
up to oppofe him, ufed to fay to his friends, " Here comes 
" the pruning hook of my periods." It is uncertain, in- 
deed, whether DemoAhenes referred to Phocion's manner 
of ipeakjng, or to his Ufe and character. The latter might 
be the cafe, becaufe he knew that a word or nod from a 
man of fuperior character, is more regarded than the long 
difcourfes of another. 

As for his perfonal defefis, Demetrius the Phalerian, 
gives us an account of the remedies he applied to them j 
and he lays he had it from DemoAhenes in his old age. 
The hefitation and Aammeringof his tongue, he corrected 

* A ybcrdsfktt of fault uiarei, or fometlring like it. 

t There ii an axpreffion foanetfiing like what Plutarchhas quoted 
about uk beginning of That oration. Libanim fulpefts the whole 
of that station to be fpurious -, but this raillery of the poet on De- 
tnofthencs, Items to prove that it was of hii hand. 

Vol. V. E 
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by prattling to fpcak with pebbles is hit mouth : and h# * 
ftrengthenea his voice by running or walking up kill, and 
pronouncing fame palTage in an oration or a poem, during 
the difficulty of breath which that eaufed. He had, more, 
over, a looking glaft in his houfe, before which he uTcd to 
declaim, and adjuft all his motions. 

It ii bid, that a man came to him one day, and defired 
him to be his advocate again!! a pcrfon from wham ho had 
fullered by aflault. " Not you, inderd," laid Dtmoft- 
heues, " you have fuflcrad no fuch thing." " What !'* 
faid the man, railing his voice, " have I not received 
*< thole blows I" ** Ay, now," replied Demofthenes, 
" you do fpeak like a perfon that has been injured." So 
i»ucli, in his opinion, do the tone of voice and the action 
contribute to gain the fpeaker credit in what he affirms. 

His action pieafed the commonalty much ; but people 
of tafte (among whom was Demetrius the Phalerean) 
thought there was fomething in it low, inelegant, and un- 
manly. Hermippus acquaints us, that .Sfion being alked 
hts opinion of tlje ancient orators, and thole of that time, 
fajd, " Whoever has heard the orators of former times, 
*' mult adipire the decorum and dignity with which they 
" fpoke. Yet when we read the orations of Demofthenea, 
" we mull allow they have more art jn the competition, 
" and greater force." It isneedlefs to mention, that, in 
his written orations, there was fomething extremely cut- 
ting and fevere ; but, in his fudden repartees, there waa 
ajftj Something of humor.* When Denudes laid, " De- 
V molthenei to me I a tow to Minerva ;" our orator made 
sniwer, " This Minerva was found the other day playing 
" the whore in Qolyttus." When a rafcal, fum&nicd 
Cktflcf>m t \ attempted to jeft Upon his late (Indies and long 
watching!, he faid, " 1 know my lamp offends thee. But 
" you need not wonder, my countrymen, that we have fo 
"many robberies, when we have thieves of brafs, and 
" walls only of clay. 1 ' Though more of his fayings might 
be produced, we (hall pals them over, and go on to leek 
the reft of his manners and character in his aclions and 
BQJititai cqn4u&- 

* Longinu* will not tllow him the lott eiccllmcs is nutters oi 
Ifuaior or pttafeniry. Cap. apvitt. 

*Tte»it,*»*S- 
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He fetid us hiituelf, that he entered upon public Wi- 
nefi" in the time of the Phociah war ; * and the fcme may 
be collected from his Philippics. For fame of the lift of 
them Were delivered after that war wag lihilhed, and tfce 
former relate to the immediate tranfactions of it. '(ap- 
pears aJfo, that he was two and thirty rears old, when he 
was preparing hjs oration againft Midias ; and jet, at that 
time, he had attained no name or power in the adminiftra- 
tion. This, indeed, feems to be the reafon of his drop- 
ping the profecution for a mm of meney. For, 

no pniCt, Bo having ail 

E'er beat that fierce, itttxoubLe heart— Pift. 

He was vindictive in his nature, and implacable in his 
-efentments. He law it a difficult thing, and out I " ' 
reach of his intercft, to pull down a man io well fopj 



refentments. He law it a difficult thing, and out of the 
1 of his intercft, to pull dawn a man (o well fopported 
It fides, as hjidiat, by wealth and friends ; and there- 



fore he liflened to the application in his behalf. Hid he 
feen any hopes or poflibiiity of crulhing his enemy, I cah- 
not think that three thowuuid #t*cbi*Mt could have dJf. 
armed bis anger. 

He had ■ glorious fbbjeft for his political ambition, to 
•Wend the caufe of Greet* againft Philip. He d* tended 
it like * charhpien worthy of fueh a charge, and feon 
gained great reputation both for eloquence and for the bold 
truths which he fpoke. He was admind In Grew*, and 
courted by the king of Pcrfia. Nay, Philip himfelf bad 
a much higher opinion of him than the other orators ) and 
Us enemies acknowledged that they bad to contend Wfth 
a great maft. Fcr Atfchinei and Hyparidet, in their Very 
aceufatitiM, give him fuch a character. 

I wonder, therefore, how Theopompa* could Ay that he 
Was a man of no Acadincfs, who was never long pleafed. 
either with the$me perfons or things. Pot, on the con- 
trary, it appears, that he abode by the party and the 
sneamres which he firit adopted ; and Was ft far from. 
knitting them during bis life, that be forfeited his life, 
rather than he would forfike them. Dctflades, to excuft 
the inconflftdncy Of his public character, uftd-to (by, " I 
*' nay have anerted things contrary to my farmer fimri- 
" meats, but net any thing contrary to the true intcrefi 

•In the mb hundred snd flKth Olympiio, flea hunted sad 

tbirtythiw yean before the CluUtuneo. pqM flh c a« S«a«sbett- fc» 
his twenty fcneinJi year. 
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" of the commonwealth." Mclanopus, who was of the 
•ppofite party to Calliflratus, often fuffered himfelf to be 
bought ofl, and then faid, byway of apology, to thepeo- 

tle, " It is true, the man is my enemy, but the public 
good is an overruling confideraiion." And Nicodemus 
the Meflenian, who firft appeared ftrong in the intereft of 
Callander, and afterwards in that of Demetrius, iaid, "He 
"did not contradict, himfelf, for it was a! ways the bell way 
** to liflen to the ftrongeft." But we have nothing of that 
kind to allege againft Demofthenes. He was never a time- 
ferver either in his words or actions. The key of politics, 
which he firft touched, he kept to without variation. 

Panaetius, the philofopher, aflerts, that mod of his ora- 
tions are written upon this principle, that virtue is to be 
chofen for her own fake only ; that, for inftance, of the 
trtvin, that againft Ariftacrates, that /or tbt Imtminiiiei, 
and the Philippics. In all thefe orations, he does not ei- 
hort hit countrymen to that which iwjmll agreeable, or 
eafy, or advantageous ; but points outlionor and propri- 
ety as the firft objects, and leaves the fafety of the Rate as 
a matter of inferior confideraiion. So that, if, befide that 
noble ambition which animated his meafures, and the gen- 
erous turn of his addrelfes to the people, he had been bleft 
with the courage that war demands, and had kept his 
hands clean of bribes, he would not have been numbered 
with fuch orators as Mirocles, Polyeufhis and Hyperides, 
but have deferved to be placed in a higher fphere with 
Cimon, Thucydideg, and Pericles. 

Among thofe who took the reins of government, after 
him,* Phocioa, though not of the party in rooft eftcrm, 
I mean that which feemed to favor the Macedonians j yet, 
on account of his probity and valor, did not appear at all 
inferior to Ephialtes, Ariftides, and Cimon. But Demof- 
thenes had neither the courage that could be trufled in the 
field, nor was he (as Demetrius «preffes it) fufficiently 

• Tw ym ym' tivttf, fcerniai if it would do, with the little pan- 
phnfc we hive given if ; far Phocion did certainly hold the reini 
of government when Deraafthcnci was no more. At the fame time 
We mull obfene, tint fome infill that the emendation of Wolfiiu, 
Tit yvi xot' avTti, fhould take place,becaufe Phocion wai r.etcmpo- 
Iry io DemoftheiMi ; and becaufe Plutarch fayi af (erwardi, TUf ?• 
JtaS' *cru frrsf«c, i{# it \tyu, ■nSijiai pmutfMt, not tu Cut 
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foitifW agtfnfl! the Imprenwn* of money. Though he 
bore up againft the aflaults of corruption From Philip an* 
the Macedonians, yet he was taken by the gold of Sum ml 
Erfutana. So th« he *m much better qualified to recom- 
mend, than to imitate, the virtues of our ■nceftors. It 
mult be acknowledged, however, that he excelled all the 
orators of his time, except Phocion, in his life and conver- 
fetioa. And we find in his orations, that he told the 



people the boldeft truths, that he oppofed their inclina- 
tions, and corrected their error* with thegreateft fpirit an* 
freedom. Theopompus alfo acquaints Us, that, when the 
Athenians were for having him manager of * certain im- 
peachment, and infilled upon It in a tumultuary manner,, 
he would not comply, hut rofe up and faid> '* My friends, 
"I will be your counfcllor, whether you- will or no j but 
" a falfe accufer I will not be, how much foever you may 
"wife it." His behavior m the cafe of Antipho, was of 
die ariftocratic Caft. a The people had acquitted him in 
me general aftembly ; an* yet he-carried hit* before the 
ttTtefagutj where, without regarding theoifence it might 
give the people, he proved that he had promifed Philip to- 
bum the arftmal { upon which he was condemned by the 
ftuftcil, and put to- death. He likewife accufed the prieil- 
th Thcoris of feveral mifdemeanors ; and, among the 
Kfc, of her teaching the Haves many art* of impofition. 
Such crimes, he infilled, were capital ; and flte was de- 
livered over to the executioner. 

Dentofthenes is (kid to have written the oratien for 
^ollodorus, by which he carried his caufe againft the 
general Timotheus, in an action of debt to the public 
treafury ; as alfo thofe others againft Phormio and Ste- 
phinus ;f which was a jult exception againft his character.- 
For he compofed the oration which Phormio had pronounc- 
ed^gainft Apollodorus. This, therefore.waa like fumi thing 
two enemies with weapons out of thefatnefhoptofight one 
another. He wrote fome public orations for omen, before 
he had any concern in the adminiffiration himfelf, namely,, 
thofe againft Andvot io n„Timocr ates and Arifiocrates. Fog; 

•■See hisOration A Cam*. 

+ Dacicr gives > quite con trarf fenfet Iifteid' of, agtnfi Hmafaf 
fc tiyl, far fhtrmfe, ptmr Pkarmm ; though the GWek i< *! *f* 
0BpHM»*, ProhaWy he had* copy with a different reailiog, but 
he doe* not mention it. 
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it appears that he' was only twentyfeven or twenlyeight 
years of age when he publiftied thofe orations. That 
againft A riftogiton and that for the- im-maniiiis he delivered 
hunfelf, at the requeft, as he fays, of Cteflppus the lbn of 
Chabrias ; though others tell us, it was becaufe he paid 
his addrefles to the young man's mother. He did not, 
however, marry her ; for his wife was a woman of Samos, 
as Demetrius the Magnefian informs us, in his account of 
perfons of the fame name. It is uncertain, whether that 
againft .ffifchines, /«r betraying bis trufl as ambaffader,* 
was ever fpoken ; though Idomeneus affirms that j*fchines 
was acquitted only by thirty votes. This feems not to be 
true, at leaf! fo far as may be conjeftured from both their 
orations concerning tbe crvwn. For neither of them ex- 
prefsly mentions it as a caufe that ever came to trial. But 
this is a point which we fhall leave for others to decide. 

Demofthenes, through the whole courfe of his political 
Conduit, left none of the aCtions of the king of Macedon 
iwdifparaged. Even in time of peace, he laid hold on 
every «pportunity to raife fufpicions againft him among the 
Athenians, and to excite their refentment. Hence, Philip 
looked upon him as a perfon of the greateft importance in 
Athens ; and when he went with nine other deputies to the 
court of that prince, after having given them all audience, 
heanfwered the fpeech of Demofthenes with greater care 
than the reft. As to other marks of honor and relpeft, 
Demofthenes had not an equal (hare in them i they were 
bellowed principally upon JEfchines and Philocrates. 
They, therefore, were large in the pratfe of Philip on all 
occasions ; and they infilled, in particular, on his elo- 
quence, his beauty, and even his being able to drink a 
great quantity of liquor. Demofthenes, who could not 
Sear to hear him praifed, turned thefe thing* off M trifles. 
" The firft,' 1 he faid, " was the property of a fopnift, the 
" fecond of a woman, and the third of afponge ; and not 
"one of them could do any credit to a king." 

Afterwards it appeared, that nothing was to be expccled 
but war ( for, on one hand, Philip knew not how to fit 
down in tranquillity ; and, on the other, Demofthenes in- 
flamed the Athenians. InthUcafe, the firftftep the orator 

* In thii oration, Demollhetiej acculed jEfcLinn of many cipi r 
tal crimes committed in the cmbafTy on which he was feat to oblige 
Philip to fwear to the article* of pcaca. Beth that elation, and lav. 
ulvti of jiifchincs, we dill extant. 
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took, was, to put- the people upon fending an armament 
to Euboea, which was brought under the yoke of Philip by 
its petty tyrants. Accordingly he drew up an edict, in 

Surfuance of which they palled over to that peniofula, and : 
rove out the Macedonians. Hia fecond operation wu. 
the fending fuccors to the Byzantians and Perinthians, 
with whom Philip was at war. He perfuaded the people 
to drop their refentment, to forget the faults which, both 
thofe nations had committed in the confederate war, and, 
to fend a body of troops to their affiftance. They did ib, 
and it faved them from ruin. After this he went ambaf- 
lador to the Dates of Greece ; and, by his animating ad-, 
drcfs, brought them almoft all to join in the league againit 
Philip. Belide the troops of the feveral cities, they took 
an army of mercenaries, to the number of fifteen thoufand 
foot, and two thoufand horfe, into pay, and readily con- 
tributed to the charge. Theophraftus tells us, that, wheiv 
the allies defired their contributions might be fettled, 
CYobylus the orator anlWered,."That war could not be 
" brought to-any fet diet." 

The eyes -of all Greece we re now upon thefe movements j- 
and ail were folicitousfor the event. The cities of Eubcca, 
the Achasans,, the Corinthians, the Megarenfians, tha 
Leucadians, the' Corcyrseans, had each feverally engaged. 
for themfelveaagainft the Macedonians.. Yet thegreateft. 
work remained Tor Demoilhenes to do ;. which was to 
bring the Thebana over to the league.. Their country. 
bordered upon Attica ; they had a great army on foot, and 
were then reckoned the beftfoldiersin Greece. But they 
had recent obligations to Philip in the Phocian war, and 
therefore it was not eafy. to. draw them from him; efpecially 
when they conlidered the frequent quarrels and aits of 
hoftility in which their vicinity to Athens engaged them.. 
Meantime Philip, elated with hia fuceefs at Amphiffa, 
furprifed Elatea, and polTeiTed himfelf of Phocia. The 
Athenians were ftruck with aftomthment, and not one ot 
them durft mount the rajirum .* No one knew what advica 
to give ; but a melancholy Glence reigned in the city. In 
this diftrefs Demoithenes alone flood forth, and propofed, 
that application mould he made to the Thebans. He like- 
wife animated the people in his ufual manner, and infpired 
them with frelh hopes ; in confequence of which, he was 
lent ambaOador to Thebes, fome others being joined in 
couuniwon with him. Philip too, on hia part, as Maryas 
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informs tit, rent Amyntus and CleM-chus, t»o Mawdonr- 
ans, Doaohus the TheiTalian, and'Thrafidseus the Elean,* 
to anlwer the Athenian deputies. The Thebans were not 
ignorant what way their true interefr pointed j bat eocfc 
of them had the evils of war before nis eyes ; for their 
Phoclan wounds were ftill frefh upon them. However, 
the powers of the orator, as Theopompus tells us, rtkin. 
died their courage and ambition fo effe finally, that alf 
other objecla were difregardeo!. They loft fight of fear, 
of caution, of every prior attachment, and, through the 
force of his eloquence, fell with eothufiaflic tranfports in- 
to the path of honor. 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of the orator, that 
Philip immediately Tent arnbafladors to Athens to apply 
for peace j Greece recovered her fpiritj, whilft ffie flood 1 
waiting for the event ; and not only the Athenian gener- 
als, but the governors of Bceotia, were ready to execute 
the commands of Demofthenes. AH the aflemblieS, as 
well thofe of Thebes, as thefe of Athens, were under his 
direCUon j he was equally beloved, equally powerful in 
both places | and, as Tbeopompua mows, it was no more 
than his merit claimed. But the fuperior power of for- 
tune, which feems to have been working a revolution, and 
strewing the liberties of Greece to a period at that time, 
•ppofed and baffled all ihe meafures that could be taken. 
The deity diftovered many tokens of the approaching-: 
event. Among the reft, the prieftefs of Apollo delivered 
dreadful oracles ; and an old prophecy fcom the Sibylline 
banks was then much repeated- 
Fir from Thcnnodon'j banks, when, ftiin'd wttb bloody 
thaotls trembles o'er the crunftm flood, 
On f»gft pin ions let me pierce the ffey, 
And Ike the wioiiiOi'd weep, ihe (i&or die t' 

ThisTheraKtdon, ttieyfay, isafmal! river in our country 
aear Cbsarooesv which falls into the CephiTus. At prafent 

* Ai the country of Amynnn and Cleerchoi it mentioned, fo ia 
all probebility was dial of the-acher unballadant who wen to sitV 
With diem. The Ext, ■> it now ftandi, ii Aftmrtu ft— MM KXs- 
fXpi Monnfei«V Awsx" * xat>8t<rtraKn xmvGfMtrvimm. Th* 
aw before Qur&a\*t, mould probably be urkoi sway. As t»- 
Trhnudie'j*, wc t\cdin>Hutaah , »uuii6ls,.tli»ihs ww s* Kin*. 
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we know no river of that name ; but we conjecture that 
the Hxmon which runs by the temple of Hercules, where 
(he Greeks encamped, might then be called Themiodon ; 
and the battle having filled it wit It blood and the bodies of 
the Ham, it might, on that account, change its appellation. 
Durius, indeed, fays, that Therraodon was not a river, 
but that fame of the foldiers, as they were pitching their 
teats, and opening the trenches, found a fmall Aatue, with 
an infcription, which fignified, that Che per fori represented 
was Thcrmodon holding a wounded Amazon in his arms. 
He adds, that there was another oracle on the fubjeci, 
much taken notice of at that time — 

— Fell bird of prey 

Wiit thou the plenteous harvclt which the fword 
Will give thee on Therroodon. 

But it is hard to fay what truth there is in thefe ac- 

As to Demofthenes, he is fa id lo have had fueh confi- 
dence in the Grecian arms, and to have been fo much e- 
lated with the courage and fpirit of fo many brave men. 
calling for the enemy, that he would not fufTer them to re.. 

Srd any oracles or prophecies. He told them, that he 
pefled the prophetefs herfelf of fbilipfixing. He put 
the Thebans in mind of Epaminondas, and the Athenians 
of Pericles, how they reckoned fuchy things as mere pre- 
texts of cowardice, and purfiied the plan which their reafon 
had diaated. Thus far, Demofthenes acquitted himfelf 
like a man of fpirit and honor. But in the battle, he per- 
formed nothing worthy of the glorious things he had fpok- 
en. He quitted his poll; he threw away his arms; he fled 
in the moft infamous manner ; and was not afttamed, as 
Pytheas fays, to belie the infcription which he had put 
upon his (hield in golden characters, TO good fortune. 
Immediately after the viciory, Philip, in the elation of 
his heart, committed a thoufand excefles. He drank to 
intoxication, and danced over the dead, making a kind of 
long of the firfl: part of the decree which Demofthenes had 
procured^ and beating time to it — Detnaflbcnci lb$ Ptra~ 
nean,/9n 0/ Dentsfibenes, bai decreed. B ut when he came 
to be foher again, and confidered the dangers with which 
he had lately Deen furrounded, he trembled to think of the 
prodigious force and power of that orator, who had obiig- 
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«d him to put both empire and life on the cad of * day, 
on a few hours of that day.* 

The bine of Demofthenes reached the Perfian court ; 
■ad the king wrote letter* to his lieutenant!, commanding 
them to fupply him with money, and to attend to him more 
than to any other man in Greece j becaufe he belt knew 
ho* to make a diverijoB in his Favor, by railing freft 
troubles, and finding employment for the Macedonian 
arms nearer home. This Alexander afterwards difcover- 
ed by the letters of Demofthenes which he found at Sar- 
dis ; and the papers of the Perfian Governors expelSng 
the funis which had been given him. 

When the Greeks had loft this great battle, thofe of the 
contrary faction attacked Demofthenes, and brought a va- 
riety of public accu Cation 5 again ft him. The people, howev- 
er, not only acquitted him, but treated him «)th the lame 
refpeCt as before, and called him to the helm again, as a 
perfon whom they knew to be a weilwilher to his country. 
So that, when the bones of thofe who felt at Cmcronca 
were brought home to be interred, they pitched upon De. 
mOfthenes to make the funeral oratiori. They were, there- 
fere, To far from bearing their misfortune in a mean and un- 
|enercas manner, as TheopcmpnE, in atragicalfrrainre&re. 
rents it ; that by the great honorthey did the counfal lor, they 
mowed they did not repent of having followed his advice. 

Demofthenes accordingly made the oration. Jut, after 
tills, he did not prefix his own name to his ediffs, 'becaufe 
he csnfidered fortune as inaufplcious to htm j but fume- 
times that of one friend, fume times that of another, till he 
recovered his fpiriis upon the death of Philip. For that 
prince did not long furvive his Victory at Ctmonea ; and 
hit fate feerned to be prefigoifled in the laft of the verfes 
Above Quoted i 

And he the Y»n<juifW wrnp, fbt w\&t Jit I 

Demofthenes had fecret ...intelligence of the death of 
Philip ; and, in Order to prepoflefj the people with hopes 
of fothe good fuccrfs to come, he entered the afTembly with 
a gay countenance, pretending he had feen a virion which 

* Dntudn the orator contributed to biin e Mm to the right ufe of 
Ms rtafon, when a* told him with fuch dtlllnguilhed rft.gm.nimi. 
ty, " That fortune h*i plrcnl him in the tin rafter of Apunetauon, 

» W that «• chow u p*y tkc f»t of TnKfitrt." 
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announced femething great for Athens. Soon after, mil", 
fesgera eamo with an account of Philip's death. The A. 
Ibcninu inmediaMry offered Sacrifices of acknowledg- 
ment to the gods for fa happy as event, and voted ■ crown 
for Pmfkni33, who killed him. Demoftbenes, on this oc- 
aiion, made hii appearance in magnificent attire, and with 
» garland on hi* head, though it was only the feveotb day 
after his daughter's death, as JEfchines tells us, who, on 
tut account, reproaches him as an unnatural father. But 
he mult himfelf have been of an lingerie rout and effeminate 
difpofeion, if ha confidered tears and lamentations as 
narks el' a kind and aft'eftionata parent, and condemned 
'.'■it nun who hare fuch a lofs with moderation. 

At the lame time, I do not pretend to lay the Atheni- 
ans were right in crowning thcmfelves with flowers, or in 
(acrificing.^Bon the death ofa prince who had behaved 
to them with fo much gentlenefs and humanity in their 
misfortunes. For it was a meannefs, below contempt, to 
honor him in his liie, and admit him a citkan ; and yet, 
after hewtu fallen by the hand* of another, not to keep 
'heir joy within any bounds, but toinfultthe dead, and 
% triumphal fongs, as if (hey had performed fame ex- 
Uaordinary aft of valor. 

I commend Demofthcnes, indeed, for leaving the tears 
and other inftances of mourning, which his domeftic mif- 
fortunea might claim, to the women, and going about fuch 
actions a3 he thought conducive to the welfare of his coun. 
lr i ■ For I think a man of fuch firmnefs and other abili. 
tiesasailateftnan ought to have, mould always have the 
"fninoij concern in view, and look upon his private acci- 
dents or bufinefs as confederations much inferior to the 
Public. In confequence of which, he will be much more 
careful to maintain his dignity, thana&ors who perfoliate 
toss and tyrants j and yet thefe, we fee, neither laugh 
nor weep according to the dictates of their own paflions, 
outas they -arc directed by the fubjeft of the drama. It is 
unlverfally acknowledged that we are not to abandon the 
unhappy to their forrows, but to endeavor to confole 
them by rational difcourfe,or by turning their attention to 
more agreeable objects j in the fame manner as we defire 
thofe who have weak eyes, to torn them from bright and 
nawting colors, to green, or others of a fofter kind. And 
*hat better confolatiqn can there be under doniedic afflic- 
tion* than t& attemper and alleviate them with the public 
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fuccefs ;* fo that, by fuch a mixture, the bad may be cor- 
rected by the good. Thefe reflections we thought proper 
to make, becaufe we have obferved that this difcourfe of 
jSifchines has weakened the minds of many perfons, and 
put them upon indulging all the effeminacy of lorrow. 

Demofthenes now Solicited the dates of' Greece again, . 
and they entered once more into the league. The The- 
bans being furnilhed with arms by Demofthenes, attacked 
the garriion in their citadel, and killed great numbers ; 
and the Athenians prepared tojoin them in the war. De- 
mofthenes mounted the roflrum almoft every day j and he 
wrote to the king of Perfia's lieutenants in A/ia, to invite 
them to commence hostilities from that quarter agajnft Al- 
exander, whom he called a boy, a fecond Margitei.f 

But. when Alexander had fettled the affairs of his own 
country, and marched into Bceotia with all his forces, the 
pride of the Athenians was humbled, and the fpirit of 
Demofthenes died away. They deferted the Thebans ; 
and that unhappy people had to {(and the whole fury of 
the war by themfelves ; in confequence of which they loft ■ 
their city, fne Athenians were in great trouble and con- 
fufion ; and they could think of no better mealu re, than the 
fending Demofthenes, and fome others, Ambaffadors to 
Alexander. But Demofthenes dreading the anger of that 
monarch, turned back at Mount Cithseron, and relmquifh- 
ed his commillion. Alexander immediately lent deputies 
to Athens, who, (according to Idomeneus and Duris) de- 
manded that they would deliver up ten of their orators. 
But the greatefi part, and thole the molt reputable of the 
hiftorians fay, that he demanded only thefe eight, Demof- 



Demofthenesaddrefled the people in the fable of theflieep, 
* In the printed text, it is sraTfiJif «Ti>%twic, but the Fukot, 
and another manufcript gives us itiTo^Hirix. Some queftion 
whether uttvf x«S»t on mean public joy, though tcAl does 
Mrtainlyfometimes mean the affections or prions in general. It 
would, indeed, be good icnfe to fay, We ought to lofe our private 
lorrows in the public : Doltthoa mourn for thyfelf, when thy 
country is perilling ? But that interpretation would not agreewith 
what follows, foi;£i>iT'offi>ap«>i£iwoH t<* %nfu that the bad may 
te corttRti by lit good. 

+ Homer wrote a fatkeagainltttiis Margitei, who appears to have 
been a very contemptible character, 
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who were to give up their dogs to the wolves, before they 
would grant them peace. By which he inllnuated, that he 
and the other orators were the guards of the people, as the 
dogs were of the flock ; and that Alexander was the great 
wolf they had to treat with. And again : *' As we fee 
"merchants carrying ah out a (mail tample in a diln, by 
" which they fell large quantities of wheat; to you, in 
"us, without knowing it, deliver up the whole body of 
"ritieens." '1 hefe particulars we have from Arjftobulus 
of Caflandria. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full alTenu 
bly j ami Denudes feeing them in great perplexity, offer, 
ed to go alone to the king of Macedon, and intercede for 
the orators, on condition that each of them would give 
him five talents ; whether it was that he depended upon 
the friendihip that prince had for him, or whether he hop- 
ed to find him, like a lion, fatiated with blood, he fuc- 
ceeded, however, in his application for the orators, and 
reconciled Alexander to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the reputation 
of Demades, and the other orators of his party, greatly 
iacreafed ; and that of Demofthenes gradually declined. 
It is true, he raifed his head a little, when Agis, king of 
Sparta, took, the field ; but it foon fell again ; for the 
Athenians refufed to join him, Agis was killed in battle, 
and the Lacedemonians entirely routed. 

About this time" the affair con ctrmng the erevin carat 
again upos the carpet. The information wasfirftlaid under 
the archoauiip ofChxrondas; and thecaufewasnot deter- 
mined till ten years after, f under Ariftophon. It was the 
molt celebrated caufe that ever was pleaded, as well on ac- 
count of the reputation of the orators, as the generous be. 
havior of the judges. For, though the profecutors of 
Demofthenes were then in great power, as being entirely 
in the Macedonian intereft, the judges would not give 
their voices againft him ; but, on the contrary, acquitted 
him fo honorably, that >Kfchines had not a fifth part of the 

* Demofthcnea rebuilt the wills of Athena it hit ovjq expenft ; 
far which the people, at the motion of Ctefiphon, decreed him a 
crown of gold. This excited the envy sod jeatoufy of jfcfchiiwi 
who thereupon brought that famous impeachment igainfc Demof- 
thenes, which occiGoned his inimitable Oration ie Cerma. 

t PI match mud be mitla ken here. JX does not appear, upon the 
exaftefl calculation, to have been mote llun eight yean. 

Vol. V. F 
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fuffragM.* ^Jfchines immediately quitted Athens, ana 
fpent the reft of hi* days in teaching rhetoric at Rhode* 
and in Ionia. 

It was not long after this, that Harpalus came from Alii 
to Athens. f He had fled from the fervice of Alexander, 
both becaufe he was confcious to himfelf of having falfified 
his truft, to minifterto his pleafure, and becaufe he dread- 
ed bis mailer, who now was become terrible to his belt 
friends. As he applied to the people of Athens for ftel- 
ter, and defired protection for hisfhipsand treafures, molt 
of the orators nad an eye upon the gold, and fnp ported 
his application with all their interefL Demofthenes at 
firft advifed them to order Harpalus off immediately, and 
to be particularly careful not to involve the city in war 
again, without any juft or neceffary caufe. 

Yet a few days after when thev were taking an account 
of the treauiir, Harpalus perceiving that Demofthenes was 
much pleated with one of the king's cups, and flood ad- 
miring the workmanthip and fafhion, defired him to take 
it in his'hand, and feel the weight of the gold. ■Demof- 
thenes being furprifedat the weight, and afking Harpalus 
how much it might bring, he tailed and faid, " It will 
" bring you twenty talents." And as foon as it was night, 
lie fent him the cup with that fum. For Harpalus knew 
well enough how to diftinguiih a man's pafiion for gold, 
by his pleafureatthe fight, and the keen looks he call upon 
it. Demofthenes could not refill the temptation ; it made 
■11 theimpreffion upon him that was expected; he received 
the money, -Ifke a garrifon, into his houfe, and went over 
to the interelt of Harpalus. Next day, he came into the 
alfembly with a quantity of wool and bandages about his 
neck ; and when the people called upon him to get up and 
fpeak, he made figns that he had loft his voice. Upon 
which' fome that were by, faid, " it was no common hoarfe- 
" nefs that he had got in the night ; it was a hoarfenefs 
•* occafioned by fwaUowing gold and filver." After - 

•This wan very ignominiouicircuinflar.ee; for if the aocufcr 
hid notafifthpaTtofthefurfragei.hewasfinedathciufand drachms. 

+ Harpatua had the charge of Alexander'! treafurc in Babylon ; | 
and, flattering himfelf that he would never return from hia ludisa . 
expedition, be gave into all manner of Crimea and excefta. At 
lift, when he found that Alexander wai really returning, and that | 
he took a StMttt account of fuch people ai himfelf, he thought I 
praper to march off with £000 talents, and 6000 men, into AUita. 
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wards, when all the people were apprifed of his taking the 
bribe, and he wanted to fpeak in his own defence, they 
would not fuffer him, but raffed a clamor, and ezpreffed 
their indignation. At the fame time, fomebody or other 
flood up and faid fneeringly, •■ Will you not liflen to the 
" man with the cup."* The Athenians then immediately 
fent Harpahis off ; and, fearing they might be called to ' 
account for the money with which the orators had been 
corrupted, they made a ftrict inquiry after it, and (earthed 
all their houfes, except that of Callicles the fon of Arre- 
nides j whom they (pared, as Theopompus fays, becaufe 
he was newly married, and his bride was in his houfc. 

At the fame time, Demofthenes, fecmingly with a deflgn 
to prove his innocence, moved for an order, that the affair 
fhould be brought before the court of Areopagus, and all 
perfons punifhed who Ihould be found guilty of taking 
bribes. In confequence of which, he appeared before that 
court, and was one of the fir fl that were convi&ed. Being 
Sentenced to pay a fine of fifty talents, and to beimprifoned 
till it was paid, the difgrace of his conviction, and the 
weaknefs of his conftitution, which could not bear clofe 
confinement, determined him to fly ; and this he did, tin. 
difcovered by fome, and afiifled by others. ■ It is faid, that 
when he was not far from the city, he perceived foroe of 
his late adverfaries following, + and endeavored to hide . 
himfelf. But they called to him byname; and when they 
came nearer, defired him to take fome neceflary (implies of 
money, which they had brought with them for that pur- 
pofe. They allured him, they had no other deftgn in fol- 
lowing; and exhorted him to take courage. ButDemof- 
thenes gave into more violent expreffions of grief than ever, 
and faid, " What comfort can 1 nave, when I leave enemies 
"' in this city more generous than it feems poflibli to find 
" friends in any other r" He bore his exile in a very 
weak and effeminate manner. For the molt part, he re. 
tided in Mg'tna or Trcezene ; where, whenever he looked 
towards Attica, the tears fell from his eyes. In his expref- 

* Thil allude* to 1 cuftom of thtancienta at their feaftl i when. 
in 11 wat ufuil for the cup to pals from hand to h>nd 1 and the 
perfoo who held it fung a (ong, to which the reft give mention. 

+ It is recorded by Phocius, that j£ {chine*, when he left Ath- 
ens, wu followed in like manner, and afHRed by Detnodhena ; 
and thtt, when he offered him confolatwtu, he made the fame an- 
fwer. Plutarch likewife mentions thiicitcumftaucc in the lives of 
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fions, there Wis nothing of a rational firrrmefs ; nothing 
anfwerable to the bold wings he had laid and dene in his 
ad mini A ration. When he left Athens, we are told, ho 
lifted up his hands towards the citadel, and faid, "OMtn- 
" erva, goddefs of thofe towers, whence is it that thou 
" delighted In three fucli inonfters as an owl, a dragon, 
" and the people." The young men who reforted to him 
for infhuftion, he advifed, by no means, to meddle with 
affairs of fete. He told them, " That, if two roads had 
" been (hown him at firft, the one leading to the reftrunt 
" and the bufinefs of the afTembly, and the other to cer- 
" tain deftruclion ; and he could have forefeen the evils 
" that awaited htm in the political walk, the fears, the en- 
" vy, the calumny, and contention ; he would have chof- 
*' en that road which led to immediate death." 

During the exile of Demofthenes, Alexander died.* 
The Greek cities once more combining upon that event, 
Leofrhei.es performed great things ; and, among the reft,. 
drew a line of circumvallation around Antipater, whom he 
had flint up in Lamia. Pytheai the orator, with Calliwe- 
don and Carabus, left Afhens,and going over to Antipater, 
accompanied his friends and ambaOadors in their applica- 
tions to the Greeks, and in perfuading them not to defert 
the Macedonian caufe, nor hften to the Athenians. On the 
other hand, Demofthenes joined the Athenian deputies, and 
exerted himfelf greatly with them in exhorting the (latci ta 
fall with united efforts upon the Macedonians, and drive 
them out of Greece. Phylarrhus tells us, that, in one of 
■he cities of Arcadia, Pytheaa and Demofthenes fpoke with 
great acrimony ; the one in pleading for the Macedonians, 
and the other for the Greeks. Pytheas is reported to have 
faid, " As fome ficknefs is always fuppoled to be in the 
" houfe into which afs's milk is brought; fo the city, 
" which an Athenian embaffy ever enters, mull neceflari- 
" ly be in a lick and decaying condition." Demofthenes 
turned the comparifon againft him, by faying, " As afs's 
" milk never enters but for curing the' fick } fo the Athe. 
" nians never appear but for remedying fome diforder." 

The people of Athens were fo much pleafed with this 
repartee, that they immediately voted for the recal of 
Demofthenes. It was Damon the Pa:anean, coulin germart 
to Demofthenes, who drew up the decree. A galley was 

" Olymp. cziv. Danofthenci was then in his fiftyeiglith yt^i . 
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kot to fetch him from Agina ; and when he came up. 
from the Pirseiis to Athens, the whole body of citizen* 
went to meet and congratulate him on his return ; info- 
much that there was neither a magiftrate nor prieft left in 
the town. Demetrius of Magneiia acquaints us, that Dc- 
mofihenes lifted up his hands towards heaven in thank* 
for that happy day. " Happier," faid he, " is my return 
"than that of Alribiades. It was through compulfion 
" that the Athenians reftored trial, but me they have re- 
" called from a motive of kindnefs." 

The fine, however, ftill remained due j for they could 
not extend their grace fo far as to repeal his (entente. 
But the j found out a method to evade the law, while they 
feetned to comply with it. It was thecuftom, in the fac- 



rinces to Jupiter the Preferver, to pay the perfons who 
prepared and adorned the altars. They, therefore, ap- 
pointed Deraoftfienes to this charge ; and ordered that fie 



Ihould have fifty talents for his trouble, which was the 
Aim his fine amounted to. 

Bnt he did not long enjoy his- return, to his country. 
The affairs of Greece foon went to ruin. They loft the 
battle of Crano in the month, of Auguft,* a Macedonian 
garrifon entered Munyehia in September,t and Demof- 
ihenes loft his life in October. J 

It happened in the following manner :■ When news was: 
brought that Antipater and Craterus were coming to Ath- 
ens, Demolthenes andthofeof his party haftenedto get out 
privately before their arrival. Hereupon, the people, at 
the motion of Demades, condemned them to death. Ai 
they fled different ways, Antipater fent a company of fol- 
diers about t he-country to feize them. Archias, furnamed 



a tragedian ; they add, that -Polus of ^gina, who excelled 

all the actors'. of his time, was his fcholar. Hermippus 
reckons Archias among the difciples of Lacritus the rhet- 
orician ; and Demetrius fays he fpent fome time at the . 
fchool of Anaximenes. This Archias, however, drew 
Hyperides the orator, Arillonicus of Marathon, and Hf- 
merajus, the brother of Demetrius the Phalerean, out of 
the temple of ./Eacus in j^gina, where they had taken re- 
fuge, and fent them to Antipater at Cleona?. There they 

* Metagitnion, + Boedromlon. }. PyanepGoa,, 
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were executed ; and Hyperide* isfaidto have firft had ha 
tongue cot out. 

Archias being informed that Demofthenes had taken 
mncnnry in the temple of Neptune at Calauria, he and 
his Thracian foldiers palled over to it in row boats. As 
foon as he wu landed, he went to the orator, and endeav- 
ored to perfuade him to quit the temple, and go with him 
to Aatipater ; attiring him that he had no hard measure 
CO expieft. But it happened that Demofthenes had feeii a 
ftrange vifion the night before. He thought that he was 
contending with Archiat, which cauld play the tragedian 
the belt ; that he fucceeded in his action ; had the audi. 
ence on his fide, and would certainly have obtained the 
prise, had not Archias outdone him in the drefles and de- 
corations of the theatre. Therefore, when Archias had 
addrefled him with a great appearance of humanity, he 
fixed his eyes on him, and fatd, without riling from hit 
feat, ** Neither your action moved me formerly, nor do 
*' your promiles move me now." Archias then began to 
threaten him j upon which he faid, " Before, you acted a 
*' part ; now you fpeak at from the Macedonian tripod- 
** Only wait a while, till 1 have fent my laA orders to my 
"family." So frying, he retired into the inner part of 
the temple ; and, taking (nine paper, as if he meant to 
write.heput the pen in his mouth, and bit it aconfiderable 
time, as he ufed to do when thoughtful about his compo- 
fition ; after which, he covered hi* head, and put it in a 
reclining polhire. The foldiers who flood at the door, 
apprehending that he took thefe methods to pot off the 
fetal ftroke, laughed at htm, and called him a coward. 
Archias then approaching him, defired htm to rife, and. 
began to repeat the promiles of making his peace with 
Antipater. Demofthenes, who by this time felt the opera- 
tion orthepoifon he had takenf3xonguuon him, uncovered 
his face, and looking upon Archias, " Now," laid he, 
" you may act- the part of Creon* in the play, as foon as 
"you pleafe,and caft out this carcafs of mine unburied. 
"For my part, O gracious Neptune, I quit thy temple 
"with my breath within me. But Antipater and the Mac- 
" edoniani would not have fcrupled to profane it with 
*' murder." By this time he could fcarcely Ibuid, and 
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therefore desired them to rapport him. Bat in attempt- 
ing to walk out, he fell by the altar, and expired with a 
groan. 

Arifto fays, he fucked the poifon from a pen, at we 
hare related it. One Pappus, whole memoirs were re- 
covered by Hcrmipput, reports, that, when he fell by the 
altar, there was found an his paper the beginning of a let- 
ter, " Demofthenes to Antipater," and nothing mure. 
He adds, that people being furprifedthat he died fo quick- 
ly, theTbracianswho flood at the door, afliired them that 
he took the poifon in his hand out of a piece of cloth, and 
put it to hit mouth. To them it had the appearance of 
gold. Upon inquiry made by Archias, a young maid who 
ierved Demofthenes, fad, he had long wore that piece of 
cloth by way of amulet. Eratofthenes, tells ua, that he 
kept the poifon in the hollow of a bracelet button which 
he wore upon his ami. Many others have written upon 
the fubject ; but it is not neceiftry t s give all their differ, 
ent accounts. We Dial) only add, that Democharis, a fer- 
vant of Demofthenes, afTerts, that he did not think his 
-death owing to pcilbn, but to the favor of the gods, and a 
happy providence, which matched him from the cruelty of 
the Macedonians, by a fpeedy ahd eafy death. He died 
on the futeenth of October, which is the molt mournful 
day in the ceremonies of the Tbefmtfberim.* The women 
kept it with fading in the temple of Ceres. 

It was not long before the people of Athens paid him 
the honors that were due to him, by erecting his ftatue in 
brafs, and decreeing that the eldeft of his family would 
be maintained in the Pryianeum, at the public charge.— 
This celebrated infeription was put upon the pedeftal of 
his ftatue : 

Divine in fpcech, in judgment, too, divine. 
Had valor's wreath, Demofthenes, been thine, 
Fair Greece had ftill her freedom's enfign borne, 
And held the Scourge of Msr.edon in fcurn I 

Tor no regard is to be paid to thofe who fay that Demol- 

• This was an annual feflival in honor of Cciii. It began the 

fourteenth of October, and ended the eighteenth. The third day of 
the fcftiia) wil a day of fatting and mortification ; and ttiii ia the 
day that Plutarch Ipcak) of. 
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thenes himfelf Uttered thefe lines in Calauria, juft before 
he took the poifon.* 

A little before I vifitcd Athens, the following adventure 
is laid to have happened. A foldjer being fummoncd te 
appear before the commanding ol&cer upon fome niifd:- 
meanor, put the little gold he had in the hands of the ilat- 
ue of Demolthenes, which were in fome meafure clench- 
ed. A final! plane tree grew by it, and many leaves either 
accidentally lodged there by the winds, or puipofely fo 
placed by the foldier, covered the gold a con/iderable time. 
When he returned and found his money entire, the fame 
of this accident was fpread abroad, and many of the wits of 
Athens ftrove which could write the bell copy of verfes, 
to vindicate Demotlhenes from the charge of corruption. 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the new honors 
he had acquired. The Being who took it in charge to 
revenge Demolthenes, led him into Macedonia, where he 
juilly peri (bed by the hands of thofe whom he had bafely 
flattered. They had hated him for fome time ; but at lair 
they caught him in a tact which could neither be excufed 
nor pardoned. Letters of his were intercepted, in which 
he exhorted Perdiccas to feize Macedonia, and deliver 
Greece, which, he faid, "hung only by an old rotten (talk," 
meaning Antipater. Dinarchus, the Corinthian, acculing 
him of this treafon, Callander was fo much provoked, thai 
he (tabbed his fon in his arms, and afterwards gave orders 
for his execution. Thus, by the molt dreadful misfor- 
tunes, he learned that trailers always jirfi fell ibemfel<vei ; 
A truth which Demofthenes hadoften toldhim before, but 
.he would never believe it. Such, my Soflius, is the life of 
Demolihenes, which we have compiled in the bell manner 
we could, from books and from tradition. 

* This infcription, fo far from doingDemoilhnia honor, is the 
greateit di (grace that the Athenians could hive fattened oh his mem- 
ory. It reproaches him with a wraknefs, which, when the fafety 
•f hia country was at flake, was fucb a deplorable want of viltut 
and nwanoed, as no paita or talents could attouc for. 
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I HE account we have of Helvia the mother of Cicero, 
ii, that the family was noble,* and her character excel- 
lent. Of his father there is nothing (aid but in extremes. 
For fome affirm that he was the ion of a fuller,! and edu- 
cated in that trade, while others deduce his origin from 
Attius Tullus.t a prince who governed the Volfci with 
great reputation. Be that as it may, 1 think the firft of 
the family who bore the name of Cicero, mud have been an 
extraordinary -man ; and for that reafun his pofterity did 
not reject the appellation, but rather took to it with pleaf. 
ure, though it was a caramon fubjeft of ridicule: for the 
Latin! call a vetch titer, and he had a flat excrefcence on 
the top of his nofe in refcmblance of a vetch, from which 
he got the furnaine.$ A* for the Cicero of whom we are 
writing, his friends advifed him, on his firft application to 
builnefs, and foliating one of the great offices of (late, to 
lavafide or change that name. Butheanfwered with great 
fpirit, " That he would endeavor to make the name of 
" Cicero more glorious than that of the Scauri and the C»- 
" tuli." When quaeftor in Sicily, he confec rated in one 
of the temples a vafe or fome other offering' in filver, upon 
which he inferibed his two firft names Marcus Tullius, and, 
punning upon the third, ordered the artificer to engrave a 
vetch. Such ii the account we have of his name. 

He was born on the third of January, || the day on which 
the MagiArates now facrifice and pay their devotions for 
the health of the emperor ; and it is faid that his mother 

* Cinni wis of ibis family. 

t Dion Mill us [tut Q. Calcnus wis the author of this calumny, 
Cicero in hit books it Ltgibm, hat did enough to fhow that both 
bii father and grandfather were pcrions of property and of a liberal 

X The fame prince to whom Coriolanus mired four hundred 
years before. 

^ Pliny's atcountof the origin of this name ii more probable. 
UetuppofelthatUK per (on who firft bore it wai remarkable forlhc 
cuftitation of vetclici. So fsbim, Lentulus, and Fifo, had their 
Bama from beanj, tares, and peak. 

I Id the fix handled and fo rtyfeventh year of Rome ; a hundred 
>nd (our yean before the Ctriftian era. Fompey was bow ifc*. 

fsattTW, 
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flras delivered of him without pain. It is alio reported, 
that a fpectre appeared to his nurfe, and foretold, that the 
child (he had the happinefe to attend, would one day 
prove a great benefit to the whole commonwealth of Rome. 
Thefe things might have palled for idle dreams, had he not 
Toon demonftrated the truth of the prediction. When he 
was of a proper age to go to fchool, his genius broke out 
with fo much luftre, and he gained To diffinguilhed a rep. 
utation among the boys, that the fathers of fome of them 
repaired to the lchools to fee Cicero, and to have fpeci- 
■nensof his capacity for literature; but the lefs civilized 
were angry with their fons, when they faw them take Ci. 
cero in the middle of them as they walked, and always give 
him the place of honor. He had the turn of genius and 
difpofition which' Plato* would have a fcholar and philos- 
opher to poffefs. He had both capacity and inclination to 
learn all the arts, nor was there any branch of fcience that 
be defpifed j yet he was moll inclined to poetry ; and there 
is (till extant a poem, entitled Pontius Glaucus,i which 
wsa written by Vim, when a boy, in tcramatcr verfe. In 
procefs of time, when he had ftudied this art with greater 
application, he was looked upon as the belt poet, as well as 
the greatest orator in Rome. His reputation for oratory 
Sill remains notwjthltanding the conjiderable changes that 
hare lince been made in the language ; but, as many in. 

fenious poets have appeared lince his time, his poetry has 
oft its credit, and is now neglected.! 

When he had fmiflied thole ftudies through which boys 
commonly pafs, he attended the lectures of rhilo the aca- 
demician, whom of all the feholars of Clitomachus, the 
Romans molt admired for his eloquence, and loved for his 
conduct. At the fame time he made great improvement 
in the knowledge of the law, under Mucius Scsevola, an 

* Plato's Commonwealth, lib. v. 

t This Glaucus wasa famous filhennan.who, after citing of a cer- 
tain herb, jumped into the fea, and became one of the gods of that el- 
ement. JEfchylu* wrote atragedyon the (ubjeit. Cicero's poem 

f Plutarch was a very indifferent judge of the Latin poetry, and 
his {peaking with fo much favor of Cicero's, contrary to the opin- 
ion of Juvenal and many others, is a ft rang proof of it, Hettanf- 
lated Aratut into verfe at the age of feventcen, and wrote a poem in 
pnifeof the sfiion of Marina, which, ScxroU laid, would live 
through innumerable igei. But he was out of his prophecy. It 
has long been dead. And the poem which he wrote la three booki 
00 huowBconlulftilp, has (hind the tame (ate. 
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eminent lawyer, and president of the fenate. He likewife 
gotatafte of military knowledge under Sylla, in the Mar- 
Ban war.* But, afterwards, finding the commonwealth 
engaged in civil wan, which were likely to end in noth- 
ing but abfolute monarchy, he withdrew to a philofophic 
and comtemplative life ; converting with men of lettera 
from Greece, and making farther advances in fcienee. 
This method of life he purfiicd till Sylla had made himfelf 
mailer, and there appeared to be fome e-ftablifhed govern- 
ment again. 

About this time Sylla ordered the ellate of one of the 
citizens ts be fold by auction, in confluence of his being 
kilted as a perfon profcribed ; when it was ftruck off to 
Chryfogonus, Sylla's freedfnan, at the fmall fum of two 
thoufand drachm*. Rofcius, the fon and heir of the de. 
ceafed, M pre fled his indignation, and declared that the 
efiate was worth two hundred and fifty talents. Sylla, en- 
raged at having his conduft thus publicly called in queiiion, 
brought an action again/I Rofcius for the murder of his 
father, and appointed Chryfogonus to be the manager. 
Such was the dread of Sylla's cruelty, that no man offered 
to appear in defence of Rofcius, and nothing fcemed left 
for him but to fall a facrifice. In this diftrefs he applied 
to Cicero, and the friends of the youngoratordefiredhim 
to undertake the caufe ; thinking he could not have a more 
gloriousopportunitytoenterthe liflsof fame. According- 
ly he undertook his defence, fuccecded, and gained great 
applaufe.f But fearing Sylla's refentment, ne travelled 
into Greece, and gave out that the recovery of his health . 
was the motive. Indeed, he was of a lean and (lender 
habit, and his ftomach was fo weak, that he was obliged 
to be very fparing in his diet, and not to eat till a Lite 
hour in the day. His voice, however, had a variety of 
inflections, but was at the fame time harfh and unformed; 
and, as in the vehemence and enthufiafm of fpeaking, he 
always rofe into a loud key, there was reafon to appre- 
hend that it might injure his health. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Antiochus the Af. 
calonite, and was charmed with the J'raoothnefs and grace 
of his elocution, though he did not approve his new doc- 
trines in philosophy. For Antiochus had left the new 

* la the eighteenth year of his age. t In his twenty feveuth yar. 
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mcademy, as it i» called) and the feci of Car&eade*, either 
from clear convi&ion and from the ilrength of the evi- 
dence of fenfe, or elfe from a fpirit of oppofition to the 
Tchools of Clitomachus and Philo, and had adopted mod 
of the doctrines of the Stoic*. But Cicero loved the neto 
atademy, and entered more and more into its opinions ; 
having already taken his resolution, if be failed in fib de- 
fign of rHing in the ftate, to retire from the forum and all 
political intrigues, to Aihens, and fpend his days in peace 
in the boToin of philofophy. 

But not long after, he received the newsof Sylla's death. 
His body by this time was ftrcngthened by exercife, and 
brought to a good habit. His voice was formed ; and at 
the fame time that it was full and fonorous, had gained a 
fufficient fweetnets, and was brought to a key which his 
conflitution could bear. Befides, his friends at Rome fo- 
liated him by letters to return, and Antiochus exhorted 
him much to apply himielf to public affairs. For which 
reatbns he eaerciied his rhetorical powers afrefti, as the 
belt engines for bufinefs, and called forth his political tal- 
ents. In fhort, he flittered not a day to pafs without either 
declaiming, or attending the molt celebrated orators. la 
(he pnofecutbn of this dclign, he failed to Alia and the 
Iffand of Rhodes. Atnongft the rhetoricians of Afia, he 
availed himfelf of theinftruclionsofXenoclesof Adramyt- 
tium, Dionyiius of Magnefia, and Menjppus of Carta. 
At Rhodes he ftudied under the rhetorician Apollonius 
the fon of Molo," and the philofopher Pofldonius. It is 
laid, that Apollonius not understanding the Roman lan- 
~Tage, deiired Cicero to declaim in Greek 5 and he read- 
', becaufe he thought by that means his faults 
might the better be corrected. When he had ended his 
declamation, the reft were altonilbed at his performance, 
and Itrove which fhould praife him moft ; but Apollonius 
ihowed no figna of pleasure while he was (peaking ; and 
when he had done, he fat a long while thoughtful and fi- 
lent. At laft, obfervingthe uneafincf* it gave his pupil, 
he faid, " As for you, Cicero, I praife and admire you, 
" but 1 am concerned for the fate of Greece. She hafl 1 : 
" nothing left her but the glory of eloquence and erudi- ! 
" tion, and you are carrying that too to Rome." 
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•Cicero now prepared to apply himfelf to public affair* 
wkhgreat hopesof fuccefs ; but his fpiritreceivedacheck 
from the oracle at Delphi. For, upon his inquiring by 
iwhat means he might rife to thegreateftglory, theprieftefs - 
Ubade him " follow nature, and not take the opinion of the//' 
'{"nniiitade for the guide of his life." Hence it was, tha* 
' after his coming to Rome, he acted at firft with great cau- 
tion. He was timorous and backward in applying for 
public offices, and had the mortification to find himfelf 
neglected, and called a Creek, afibtlatic ; terms which 
the artisans, and others, the meaneft of the Romans, are 
very liberal in applying. But, as he was naturally ambi- 
tious to honor, 'and fpurred on befides by his father and 
his friends, he betook himfelf to the bar. Nor was it by 
flow and infenfible degrees that he gained the palm of elo- 
quence ; bis fame Ihot forth at once, and he was diftin- 
guifhed above all the orators of Rome. Yet it is faid 
that his turn for action was naturally as defective as that of 
Demodhenes, and therefore he took all the advantage lie 
could from the inflruft ion of Rofcius, who excelled in com- 
edy, and of JEtuu, whole talents lay in tragedy. This 
.flifop, we are told, when he was one day acting At reus, 
in the part where he confiders in what manner fie fliould 
punilliThyeftes, being worked up by his paflion to a de- 
gree of inianity, with his fceptre (truck a fervant who hap- 
pened fuddenly to riafs by, and laid him dead at his feet. 
In confequence of tnefe helps, Cicero found his powers of 
perfuafion not a little aliifted by aflion and jo ft pronuncia- 
tion. But as for thofc orators who gave into a bawling 
manner, he laitghed at them, and faid," Their weaknels \ 
" made them get up into clamor, as lame men get <m\ \ 
"horfeback." His excellence at hitting off a jeft or re- \ 
partee, animated his pleadings, and therefore feemed not 
foreign to the bufinefs of the/orum j but by bringing it 
much into life, he offended numbers of people, and got 
tlie character of a malevolent man. 

He was appointed quxftor at a time when there was a 
great fcarcity of corn ; and having Sicily for his province, 
he gave the people a great deal of trouble at firft, by com- 
pelling them to fend theireorn to Rome. But afterwards, 
when they came to experience his diligence, his juftiwand 
moderation, they honored him more than any qua: (tor that 
Rome had ever rent them. Aboutthat time.a number of 
'young Romans of noble families, who lay under the charge 
Vol. V. G 
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of having violated the rules of difcipline, and not behaved 
with fufficient courage in time of fervtce, were fent back 
lo the praetor of Sicily. Cicero undertook their defence, 
and acquitted himfeltof it with great ability and fuctefs. 
As he returned to Rome, much elated with thefc advan- 
tages, he tells us,* he met with a pleafant adventure. '"As 
lie was on the road through Campania, meeting with a 
perfon of fome eminence, with whom he was acquainted, 
heafkedhim, "What they faid and thought of his ac- 
*' tions in Rome I" imagining that his name and the glory 
of his achievements had filled the whole city. His ac- 
quaintance anfwered, " Why, where have you been then, 
«■ Cicero, all this time >" 

Thisanfwer difpirited him extremely; for he found 
that the accounts of his conduit had been loft in Rome; 
as in an immenle fea, and had made no remarkable addi- 
tion to his reputation. By mature reflection upon this 
incident, he wasbrought to retrench his ambition, becaufe 
he faw that contention for glory was an endlefs thing, 
and had neither meafure nor bounds to terminate it. Nev- 
erthelefs, his immoderate love of praife, and his paflion 
for glory, always remained with him, and often interrupt- 
ed his belt and wifeft defigns. 

When he began to dedicate himfelf more eameftly to 
public bull nefs, he thought that, while mechanics know the 
name, the place, the ufe of every tool and inftrument they 
take tn their hands, though thole things are inanimate, it 
would be abfurd for a ftatefman, whofe functions cannot 
be performed but by means of men, to be negligent in ac. 
quainting himfelf with the citizens. He therefore made it 
his bufinefs to commit to memory not only their nanias, 
but the place of abode of thofe of greater note, what friend) 
they made ufe of, and what neighbors were in their circle. 
So that whatever road in Italy Cicero travelled, he could 
eafiry point out the eflates and houfes of his friends. 

Though his own eflate was fnfficient for his iicceflities, 
yet, as it was fmall, it fcemed flrange that he would take 
neither fee nor prefent for his fervices at the bar. T+iij 
was oiofl remarkable in the cafe ot Verres. VerresJiad 
beenjr«e/or in Sicily, and committed numbcrlefs aits of 
ir>juificeand oppcelGon. The Sicilians profecuted him, 
and Cicero gained the caufe for them, not fo much by 

* In his oration for Plane us. 
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pleading, as by forbearing to plead. The migiftrates, in 
their partiality to Verres, put off the trial by leveral ad- 
journments to the laft day ;* and as Cicero knew there 
was not time for the advocates to be heard, and the mat- 
ter determined in the ufual method, he role up, and faid, 
"There was no occafion for pleadings." He therefore 
brought up the witneffes, and after their depolitions were 
taken, infilled that the judges mould give their verdict 
immediately. 

Yet we have an account of feveral humorous fayings of 
Cicero's in this caufe. When an emancipated (lave, Cae- 
cilius by name, who was fufpedted of being a Jew, would 
have fet afide the Sicilians, and taken the profecution of 
Verresupob himfelf,t Cicero faid, " What has a Jew to i 
" do with fwino's flefh I" For the Romans call a boar pig / 
•otrrts. And when Verres reproached Cicero witheffemi- ' 
nacy, he anfwered, " Why do you riot firft reprove your 
"own children i" For Verres had a young fon who was 
fiippofed to make an imfamous ufe of his advantages of 
perfon. Hortenfius the orator did not venture directly to 
plead the caufe of Verres, but he was prevailed on to ap. 
pear for him at the laying of the fine, and had received an 
ivory fpbinx from him by way of confide ration. In this 
cafe Cicero threw out leveral enigmatical hints againlt 
Hortenfius ; and when he faid, " He knew not how to 
" foive riddles," Cicero retorted, "That is fo mew hat 
" (trange, when you have afpbinx in your houfe." 

Verres being thus condemned, Cicero fet his fine at feven 
hundred and fifty thousand drachms ; upon which it was 
laid by cenforious people, that he had been bribed to let 
him off fo low.J Tr.e Sicilians, however, in acknowl- 
edgment of his aiiiliance, brought him when he was xdile, 
a number of things for his games, and other very valuable 

* Not till the lajl day. Cicero brought it on a fin dayi before 
Vena's friends were t» come into office ; but of the (even oration, 
which were compofed on the occafion, the two firft only were c!e> 
livertd. A. U. 683., 

t Cicero knew that Catcili us was fecretly a friend to Vena, and 
wnted by this meani to bring him off. 

J This fine. Indeed, was very i neon fide table. The legal Katfoi 

totted. The Sicilians laid a charge of 339,916!. againftVerrei ; 
the fine mull therefore have been 645,831!. but 750,000 drachm* 
was mi more than 54,2181. Plutarch mull, therefore, moftptoua- 
Wj have been mijbkcn. 
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prefents; but he wasfofar from cohfidering his privateaif- 
vantage, that he made no other ufe of their generality, 
than to lower the price of provifions. 

He had a handtbme country feat at Arpinum, a farm 
near Naples, and another at Pompeii, but neither of them 
were very confiderable. His wife Terentia brought him 
a fortune of a hundred and twenty thoufand denarii, and 
he fell heir to fomething that amounted to ninety thoufand 
more. Upon this he lived in a genteel, and at the fame 
time a frugal manner; with men of letters, both Greeki 
tnd Romans, about him. He rarely took, his meal before 
funfet ; not that bufinefs or ftudy prevented his fitting 
down at table fooner, but the weaknefs of his flomach, he 
thought, required that regimen. Indeed, he was fo exaft 
in allrefpeffs in the care of his heal thj that he had hii 
ftated hours for rubbing and for the exercife of walking, 
By this management of his conftitution, he gained a fuffi- 
eient (lock, of health and ftrength for the great labors and 
fatigues he afterwards underwent. 

He give up the town houfe-wiiich belonged'to his fam- 
ily to his brother, and took up his relidence on- the Pala- 
tine hill, that thole who came to pay their court to him 
might not have too far to go. For he had a levee every 
day, not Ids than Craflus had for his great wealth, or 
ftinrpey for his power and interell in the army ; though 
they were the moil followed,and the greatefl men in Rome. 
Pompey himfelf paid all due refpeft to Cicero, and found 
his political afliftance very ufeful to him, both in refpeti 
to power and reputation. 

When Cicero (loud for the pratorlhlp, he had many 
competitors who were perfons of diitinftion, and yet he was 
returned firth As a prefident in the courts of ju ft ice, he 
afled with great integrity and honor. Licinius Macer 
who had great intereftof his own, and was fupported, be- 
lides, with that of CrafTos, was accufed before him of 
Ibme default with re-fpccb to money. He had fo much 
confidence in his own influence and^ the activity of his 
friends, that, when the judges were going to decide the 
catife, it is faid he went home, cut his hair, and put on a 
white habit, as if he had gained the victory, and was 
about to return fo equipped tothe/crum. But CrafTus 
met him in his court yard, and told him, that all the 
judges had given verdifl againft him ; which affe&ed him 
in fuch a manner, that he turned in again, took, to bis bed, 
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peared that he kept ilriit watch againft corruption ir 

There was another perfon, named Vatinius, an infolent 
srator, who paid very little refpecttothe judges in his 
pleadings. It happened that he had his neck full of 
ferophuloiis fwellings. This man applied 10 Cicero about 
feme bulinefs or other ; and as that magistrate did not 
immediately comply with his requefl, but lit fome time 
deliberating, he faid, " I could eafily i wallow fuch a 
.," thing, if I was praetor j" upon which Cicero turned 
[towards him, and made anfwer, " But I have not i"o large 
("a neck,"- 

' When there were only two ar three days of his office un- 
expired, an information was laid againft Manilius for cm- 
beraling the public money. This Manilius was a favorite 
of the people, and they thought he was only piofecutedon 
Pompey's account, being his particular friend. He defired 
to have a day fixed for his trial ; and, a) Cicero appointed ' 
the next day, the people were much offended, becaufe ir 
had been cuilomary for thepra-tors io allow the accufed tent 
days at the leaft. The tribunes therefore cited Cicero tot 
appear before the commons, and give an account of this- 
proceeding. He deftrcd to be heard in his own defence, 
which was. to this effect : — " As I have always behaved to> 
"perfons impeached with all the moderation and humanity 
" that the laws will allow, I thought it wrong to lofe the 
" opportunity of treating Manilius with the fame candor. 
" 1 was mailer only of one day more-in my office of prator 
" and conlenuently mutt appoint that; for to leave the 
"dedfioD of the caufc to another magiftrate, was not the 
" method for thofe who were inclined to ferve Manilius." 1 
This made a wonderful changcin the minds of the people, 
they were lavilhin thtirpraifes, anddefiredrrina to under- 
take the defence himfeil . This he readily complied with ; 

• The ftory it related differently by Vsleriu 
that Macer was in court waiting the iffue, md 
ero was proceeding to give (entente agamft him, he lent to inform, 
him that he wai dead, ind at the fame time fuffocatad hlmfdf with 
hii handkerchief. Cicero, therefore, did not pronounce lenience 
apioll htm, by which means hh efUte wailaied to hbfon Licinius 
Cilvui. Noiwithftandingtbii, Cicero himfelf, in one of his epiftles 
to Atlicni, (ayt, thai he actually condemned him; and in another oi 
hiiepiitlc* he fpeakjof tra^puUr-eOewnthuaffakfirociuciUiaaiL 

ck.Ep.tdjH.i. i.c,a.*. 
5 a* 
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hi* regard For Pompey, who was abfent,'iiol being Iris 
1 call inducement. In confequence hereof, lie prefenteir 
himfelf before the commons again, and giving an account 
of the whole affair, took opportunity to make fevere re- 
tentions on thofe who favored oligarchy, and envied the 
glory of Pompey. 

Yet for the fake of their country, the patricians joined 
the plebeians in raifing him to the confullhip. The' occa* 
Con was this : The change which Sylla introduced into' 
the con (ti tut ion, at firft feemed harfliand uneafy, but by 
time apt! culiom it came to an eliablifhment which many 
thought not a bad one. At prefent there were fome who 
wanted to bring in another change, merely to gratify their 
own avarice, and without the leaft view to the public good. 
Pompey was engaged with the kings of Pdntus and Arme- 
nia, and there was no force in Rome fufficieht to fupprefs- 
the authors of this intended innovation. They had a chief 
of a bold and enterprifmg fpirit, and the molt remarkable 
verfatility of manners ; his name Lucius Catiline. Betide 
a variety of other crimes, he was accufcd of debauching his 
own daughter, and killing his own brother. To fcreen 
himfelf from profecutionfor the latter, he perfuaded Sylla 
to put his brother among the profcribed, as if he had been 
i};il ..ir... Thefe profligates, with fnch a leader, among 



other engagements of fecrecy and fidelity, facrificeda n 
and eat of his fleih. Cataline had corrupted great pat 
the Roman youth, by indulging their defires in every form 



of pleafure, providing them wine and women, and letting 
no bounds tohisexpenfes for thefe purpofes. All Tufcany 
was prepared for a revolt, and moft of Cifalpine Gaul. 
The vafl inequality of the citizens in point of property,. 
prepared Rome, too, for a change. Men of fpirit amonglt 
the nobility had impoverished themfelves by their great 
eipenfes on public exhibitions and entertainments, on 
bribing for offices, awl erecting magnificent building: ; by 
which means the riches of the city were fallen into the 
hands of mean people i in this tottering ftate of the com- 
monwealth, there needed no great force to overfet it, and 
it was in the power of any bold adventurer to accomplish 
its ruin. 

Cataline, however, before lie began his operations wanted 
a ftrong fort to fally out from, and with that view Jhsod for 
the confullhip. His profpeft feemed very promifmg, be- 
eaufe he hoped to have Cains Antouius for his colleague ; m 
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man who had no firm principles either good or bad, nor 
any resolution of his own, but would make a confiderable 
addition to the power of him that led him. Many per- 
fonsof virtue and honor perceiving this danger, put up 
Cicero for the confulfhip, and the people accepted him 
with pleafure. Thus Catiline was baffled, ana Cicero* 
and Caius Antoniusappointed confuls j (though Cicero's' 
father wis only of the equeftrian order, and his compet- 
itors of Patrician families. 

Catiline's ddigns were not yet difcovered to the people - . 
Cicero, however, at his entrance upon his office, had great 
affairs on his hands, the preludes of what was to follow. 
On the one hand, thofe who had been incapacitated by the 
laws of Sy]la.tP bear offices, being neither inconfiderable 

X'er nor in number, began now to folicit them, and 
all potiible intereft with the people. It is true they 
alleged many jull andgood arguments again ft the tyranny 
efSylla, but it was an unfeafonable time to give the ad- 
mimftration fo much trouble. On the other hand, the 
tribunesof the people propofed laws which had thefame 
tendency to diftre Is the government ; for they wanted to 
appoint decemviri, ana invert them with an unlimited 
power.. This was to extend over all Italy, over Syria, 
and all the late conquefts of Pompey. They were to be 
commiffioned to fell the public lands in thefe countries ; 10 
judgeor banifh whom they pleafed, to plant colonies ; to 
take money out of the public treafury ; to levy and keep 
on foot what troops they thought neceflary. Many Ro. 
mans of high diftinftion were pleafed with the bill, and in- 
particular Antony, Cicero's colleague, for he hoped to be 
one of the ten. It was thought, too, that he was no 
ftranger to Catiline's deligns, and that he did not difrelifti 
them on account of his great debts. This was an alarm-- 
ing circumftance to all who had the good of their country 
at heart. 

This danger, too, was the firft that Cicero guarded a- 
gainfti which he did by getting theprovince of Macedonia 
decreed to Antony,and net taking that of Gaul which was 
allotted to himfelf. Antony w as iomuch affected with this> 
favor, that he was ready, like a hired player, to aft a fub- 
ordinate part under Cicero for the benefit of his country. 
Cicero having thus managed his colleague, began witht 

* lu hb forty-hijd y«ar. 
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greater courage to take his meafures againft the fcdiiious- 
party. He alleged his objections againfl the law in the 
ieiiate, and effectually lilenced the propofers." They took. 
another opportunity, however, and coming prepared, in- 
lifted that the confuls ihould appear before the people.— 
Cicero, not in the lead intimidated, commanded the fenate 
to follow him. He add re fled the commons with fuchfiic- 
cefs, that they threw out the bill i and his victorious 
eloquence had fuch an effect upon the tribunes, that they. 
gave tip other things which they had been meditating. 

He was indeed the man who moft effectually Ibowcd the 
Romans what charms eloquence can add to truth, and that 
jultice is invincible, when properly fupported. He ihowed 
alio, that a magiftrate who watches for the good of the 
community, (hould in his actions always prefer right to. 
popular meafures, and in his fpeeches know how to majce 
thofe right meafures agreeable, by feparating from them- 
whatever may offend. Of the grace and power with which 
he fpoke, we have a proof in a theatrical regulation that 
took place in his confulfhip. Before, thofe of the equef- 
trian order fat mixed with the commonalty, Marcus O- 
tho in his prsetorfhip was the fiift who feparated the koigbts- 
from the other citizens, and appointed them feats which 
they flill enjoy, f The people looked upon this as. a. 
mark of dimonor, and hilled and infirlted Ocho, wJien he 
appeared at the theatre. The knights,oi| the other hand, 
received him with loud plaudits. The, people, repeated 
their hilling, and the knights their applaufe ; till at laft 
they came to mutual reproaches, and threw the whole the. 
atre in the utmoft diforder. Cicero being informed of 
the dilturbance, came and called the people to the temple 
of Bellona, where, partly by reproof, partly by. lenient 
applications, he fo corrected them, that they returned to 
the theatre, loudly teftifted their approbation, of. Oiho'>. 
conduct, and ffrove with the knights which Ihould do him> 
the moft honor. 

Catiline's conspiracy, which at fir ft had been intimidated 
and difcouraged, began to recover its fpirits. The accom- 
plices affembled, and exhorted each other to begin, their 
operations with vigor, before the return of Pompey, who- 
was laid tobe already marching homewards with his forces. 

" Thil ww the firft of his three Oiatituu Dc Lege Agraria. 
t About four years before, undrr the confullhip oF Pifo and 
Glabra. But Oihn wa* not then pre tor. He wit tribune. 
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But Catiline's chief motive for acllon, was the dependence 
he had on Sylla's veterans. Though thefe were fcattered 
all over Italy, the greatefl and molt warlike part refided 
in therities of Etruria, and in idea were plunderingand 
(baring the wealth of Italy again. They had Manliusfor 
their leader, a man who had ferved with great diftinction 
under Sylia ; and now entering into Catiline's views, they 
came to Rome, to affift in the approaching election ; for 
he folicited the confulfhip again, and had refolved to kill 
Cicero in the tumult of that alTembly. 

The gods feemed to prefignify the machinations of thefe 
incendiaries by earthquakes, thunders, and apparitions. — 
There were alfo intimations from men, true enough in 
tbemfclves, but not fufficientfor the conviction of a perfon 
of Catiline's quality and power. Cicero, therefore, ad. 
joiirned the day of election j and having fummoned Cat. 
iline before the fenate, examined him upon the informa- 
tions he had received. Catiline believing there were 
many in the fenate who wanted a change, and at the fame 
time being defirous to fhow hisrefolutiontohisaccomplic- 
M who were prefent, anfwered with a calm firmnefs — " As 
" there ire two bodies, one of which is feeble and decayed, 
"but hat a head ; the other ftrongaud robuft, but is with. 
" out a head ; what harm am I doing, if I give a head to 
" the body that wants it (" By thefe enigmatical expref- 
fiotis he meant the fenate and the people. Consequently 
Cicero was (till more alarmed. On the day of election he 
put on a coat of mail j the principal perfon s in Romecon- 
aufted him from his houfe, and great numbers of the youth 
attended him to the Campui Martins. There he threw 
back his robe, and mowed part of the coat of mail, on pur- 
pole to point out his danger. The people were inccnled, 
and immediately gathered about him j the confequence of 
which was, that Catiline was thrown out again, and Sila. 
dm and Murena chofen confuls. 

Not long after this, when the veterans were affembling 
fur Catiline in Etruria, and the day appointed for carrying 
'he plot into execution approached, three of the firft and 
greateft perfonages in Home, Marcus Craffos, Marcus 
Marcellus, and Metellus Scipio, went and knocked at 
Cicero's door about midnight ; and havingcalled the porter, 
hade him awake his mafter, and tell him who attended. 
Their bufinefs was this : Craffus's porter brought him in a 
packet of letters after fupper, which lie bad, received iron* 
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name. This only Craflus read ; and when he found that 
it informed him of a great malTacre intended by Catiline, 
and warned him to retire out of the city, he did not open 
the reft, but immediately went to wait on Cicero. For he 
was not only terrified at the impending danger, but he had 
fome fufpicions to remove, which had arifen from his ac- 
quaintance with Catiline. Cicero having confuted with 
them what was proper to be done, aflembled the fenate 
at break of day, and delivered the letters according to the 
directions defiriiig, at the fame time that they might be 
read in public. They all gave the fame account of the 
confpiracy. • 

Quinrus Arrius, a man of praetorian dignity, moreover, 
informed the fenaie of the levies that had been made in 
Etrurla, and allured them that Manlius, with a configura- 
ble force, was hovering about thofe parts, and only wait- 
ing for news of an infurrettion in Rome. On thele infor- 
mations, the fenate made a decree, by which all affairs 
were committed (o the confuls, and they were empower- 
ed to aft in the manner they (hould thick beft for the pres- 
ervation of the commonwealth. This isanedift which 
the fenate feldom lifue, and qever taut in fome great and 
imminent danger. 

When Cicero was invefted with this power, he commit-, 
ted the careof things without the city to Quintus Metellus, 
and took the direction of all within to himielf. He made- 
his appearance every day attended and guarded by fitch a 
multitude of people, that they filled great part of the fa- 
rum. Catiline, unable to bear any longer delay, deter- 
mined to repair to Manlius and his army ; and ordered 
Marctus and Cethegus to take their fwords, and go to Ci- 
cero's houfe early in the morning, where, under pretence 
of paying their compliments, they were to fall upon him, 
and kill him. But Fulvia, a woman of quality, went to 
Cicero in the night, to inform him of his danger, and 
charged him to be on his guard in particular againft Ce- 
thegus. As foon as it was light the aOaftins came, and 
being denied entrance, they grew very info lent and clam-. 
oroua, which made them the more fufpected. 

Cicero went out afterwards, and alTembled the fenate in 
the temple of Jupiter Siator, which Hands at the entrance 
of the Via Sq.era, in the way to the Palatine hill. Catiline \ 
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came among the refc.aswithadefign to Make his defence ; 
but (here was not a fenator who would fit by him ; they all 
left the bench he had taken } and when he began to fpeak, 
they interrupted him in fuch a manner, that he could not 
be heard. 

At length Cicero rote op, and commanded him to de- ' 
part the city. "For," faid he, "while I employ only 
" words, and you weapons, there ftiould at lead be walls 
" between us." Catiline upon this, immediately marched 
out with three hundred men well armed, and with the/a/. 
«i and other enfignsof authority, as if he had beenafaw. 
ful magiftrate. In this form he wont to Manlius, and 
baTJng aflembled an army of twenty thoufand men, he 
mart: hed to the cities, in order to perfilade them to revolt. 
Milities being thus openly commenced, Antony, Cicero's 
colleague, was fent againft Catiline. 

Such as Catiline had corrupted, and thought proper to 
leave in Rome, were kept together, and encouraged by 
Cornelius Lentulus,flirnamed Sura, a man of noble birth j 
but badlife. He had been expelled the fenate for his de- 
baucheries, but was then pr;etor the fecond time j for that 
was a cuftomary qualification, when ejected perfons were to 
k reffored to their places in the fenate.* As to the fur- 
name of Sura, it is faid to have been given him on this De- 
ration : When he was qua;ftor in the time of Sylla, he had 
iavithed away vaft fums of the public money. Sylla, in- 
tented at his behavior, demanded an account of him in full 
fenate. Lentulua came up in a very carelefs and difre- 
peitful manner, and faid "I have no account to give, 
" but I prefent you with the calf of my leg ;" which was 
1 common expreffion among the boys, when they miffed 
■heir ft roke at tennis. Heiice he had the furname of Sura, 
"hichis the Roman word for the calf of the leg, Anoth- 
er time, being profecuted for fome great offence, he cor- 
rupted the nidges. When they had given their verdict, 
though he was acquitted only by a majority of two, he faid, 
1 He had put himfelf to a needlofs expence in bribing one 
'' of thofe judges, for it would have been fufficient to have 
" had a majority of one." 

Such was the difpofition of this man, who had not only 
wen foli cited by Catiline, but was moreover infatuated with 
* When 1 Roman fenator was expelled, in appointment to pr=. 
Drill office waj a lumcient qualification for him to rsfume hit 
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• ytia hopes which prognofticators and other impoftors held 
up to him. They forged verfes in an oracular fbrm, and 
"brought him them, as from the books of the Sybils.— 
Thefe lying prophecies Signified the decree of fate, " That 
~" three of the Cornelii would be monarchs of Rome." — 
They added, " That two had already fulfilled their deft*. 
« ny, Cinna and Sylla ; that he was the third Cornelius 
** whom the gods now offered the monarchy ; and that he 
« ought, by all means, io embrace his high fortune, and 
" not ruin it by delays, as Catiline had done." 

Nothing little or trivial now entered into the fdiemesof 
Lentulus. Herefolved to kill the whole fenate, and as 
many of the other citizens as he poffibly could; to bum 
the city ; and to fpare none but the fons of Pompey, whom 
he intended to feiie, and keep as pledges of his peace with 
that general. For by ihis time it was ftrongly reported 
that he was on his return from his great expedition. The 
eonfpirators had fixed on a night during the fealt of the 
faturnalia, fur the execution of their enterprife. They had 
' lodged arms and combuftible matter in the houfe of Ce- 
thegus. They had divided Rome into a hundred parts, 
and pitched upon the fame number of men, each of which 
was allotted his quarter to fet fire to. As this was to be 
done by them all at the fame moment, they hoped that the 
conflagration would be general ; others were \o intercept 
the water, and kill all that went to feek it. 

While thefe things were preparing, there happened to 
be at Rome twoambafladors from the Allobroges, a nation 
that had been much oppreffed by the Romans, and was 
very impatient under their yoke. Lentulus and his parry 
thought thefe ambaffadors properperfons to raife commo- 
tions in Gaul, and bring tnat country to their intereft, 
and therefore made them partners in theconfpiracy. They 
likewife charged them with letters to their magiftrates, and 
to Catiline. To the Gauls they promifed liberty, and 
they defircd Catiline to enfranchise the (laves, and march 
immediately to Rome. Along with the amballadors, they 
lent one Titus of Crbtona, to carry the letters to Catiline. 
But the meafures of thefe i neon fide rate men, who generally 
confulted upon their affairs over their wine, and in company 
with women, were foon difcovered by the indefatigable 
diligence, the fober addrefs, and great capacity of Cicero. 
He had his emiflaries in all parts of the city, to trace every 
ftep thsy took ; and he had, beudes,« fecret correfpondence 
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withaanywho pretended to join in the confpiraey j by 
which means he got intelligence of their treating with 
thofe tlrangers. 

In confequence hereof, he laid an ambufh for the Cro- 
tonian in the night, and feized him and the letters ; the 
aimbafladors themfelves privately lending him their aflift- 
ance.* Harly in the morning he aflembled the fenate in 
the temple of Concord, where he read the letters, and took 
the depofitions of the witneffes. Junius Silanus depofed, 
that feveral perfons had heard Cethegus fay, that three 
confuls and four prastors would veryfoon be lulled. The 
evidence of Pifo, a man of confular dignity, contained 
circumftances of the like nature. And Caius Sulpitius, 
one of the pnetors, who was fent to Cethegus's houfe, 
found there a great quantity of javelins, fwords, poniards, 
and other arms, all new furbifhed. At lad, the fenate 
giving the Crotonian a promife of indemnity, Lentulus 
law. himfelf entirely detected, and laid down his office; 
(fer he was then prxtor] he put off his purple robe in 
■he houfe, and took another more fuitable to his prefent 
diftrefs. Upon which, both he and his accomplices were 
delivered to the prators, to be kept in cuftody, but not 

By this time it grew late, and as the people were waiting 
without in great numbers for the event of the day, Cicero 
went out and gave them an account of it. After which, 
they conduced him to the houfe of afriend who lived in 
his neighborhood ; his own being taken up with the wo- 
men, whowere then employed in the myHenous rites of the 
goddefs, whom the Romans call Bona, or the Good, and 
the Greeks Gyneeea. An annual facrifice is offered her in 
the conful's houfe by his wife and mother, and the vellal 
virgins givetheir attendance. When Cicero was retired to 
the apartments affigned him, with only a few friends, he 
began to confider what punifliment he Ihoald inSift upon 
the criminals. He was extremely loth to proceed to a cap- 
ital one, which the nature of their offence feemed to de- 
mand, as well by reafon of the mildnefs of his difpofition, 
as tor fear of incurring the cenfure of making an extrava- 
gant and fevere ufe ofhis power againtt men who were of 

* Theft irobafladors had been folicited by Umbienuj, to join his 
party. Upon mature deliberation, they thought it fifed to abide 
by the Date, and difcovered the plot to Fibiui Sanaa, th; patron 
of their nation. 
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the firft families and had powerful connexions in Rome. 
On the other fide, if he gave them a more gentle chaftife- 
tnent, he thought he (hould ftill have famething to fear 
from them. He knew that they would never rell with any 
thing lei's than death, but would ratherbrealc out into the 
moft defperate villainies, when their former wickednefs 
was (harpened with anger and refentment. Befides, he 
might himfelf be branded with the mark of timidity and 
weaknefs, and the rather becaufe he was generally fuppof- 
«d not to have much courage. 

Before Cicero could come to a refolution, the women 
■who were facrificing obferved an extraordinary preface. 
When the fire on the altar feemed to be extinguifhed, a, 
ftrong and bright flame fuddenly broke out of the embers. 
The other women were terrified at the prodigy, but the 
veital virgins ordered Terentia, Cicero's wife, to go to him 
immediately, and command him from them, " Boldly to 
" follow his bell judgment in the fervice of his country ; 
"becaufe the goddefs, by the brightnefs of this Same, 
" promifed him not only fafety but glory inhisenterprilc." 
Terentia was by no means of" a meek and timorous difpofi- 
tion, but had her ambition, and (as Cicero himfelf fays) 
teok a greater (hare with him in politics, than ftae permitted 
him to have in domestic buiinefs. She now informed him 
of the prodigy, and exafperated him againft the criminals. 
His brother Quintus, and Publius Nigidius, one of his 
phiiofophical Triend6, whom he made great ufe of in the 
adminiltration, ftrengthened him in the fame purpofe. 

Next day, thefenatemct to deliberate on the punilhmenl 
of the confpiraiors, and Silanus, being firft afked his opin- 
ion, gave it for fending them to prifon, and punifhing 
them in the fevereft manner that was poflible. The reft in 
their order agreed with him, tilt it came to Caius Caifar, 
who was afterwards dictator. Ciefar, then a young man, 
and juft in the dawn of power, both in his mealures and 
his hopes, was taking that road which lie continued in, till 
he turned the Roman commonwealth into a monarchy. 
This was not obferved by others, but Cicero had ftrong 
fttfpicions of him. He took care, however, not togive 
him a fufftcjent handle again ft him. Some fay the conful 
had almoft got the neceflary proofs, and that Ca:far had a 
narrow efcape. Others aflert, that Cicero purpofely neg- 
lected the informations that might have been had againft 
him, far fear of his friends and his great imereft. For, 
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had Casfar been brought under tke fame predicament with 
the confpirators, it would rather have contributed to fave 
than to cicltruy them. 

When it came to his turn to give judgment, he rofe and 
declared, " Not for punifhing them capitally, but for con- 
"fifcating their eflates, and lodging them in any of the 
" towns of Italy that Cicero mourn pitch upon, where 
" they might be kept in chains till Catiline was conquer- 
" ed."* To this opinion, which was on the merciful fide, 
and fupported with great eloquence by him who gave it, 
Cicero himlelf added no fmall weight. For in his fpeech 
he gave the arguments at large for both opinions, firft for 
the former, and afterwards tor that of CWar. And all 
Cicero's friends, thinking it would be lefs invidious for 
him, to avoid putting the criminals to death, were for the 
latter fentence ; infomuch that even Silanus changed lides, 
and excufed himfelf by faying that he did not mean capi- 
tal pun'.fhment, for that imprifonment was the fevereft 
«hich a Roman fenator could fuffer. 

The matter thus went on, till it came to Lutatius Catu- 
lus. He declared for capital punilhment ; and Cato fup- 
ported him, exprefling in ftronjj terms his fufpicions of 
Ca:far j which lo rouled the fptrit and indignation of the 
fenate, that they made a decree for fending the confpira- 
tors lo execution. Ca?far then oppofed the'eonfifcating 
their goods j for he faid, it was unreasonable, when they 
rejected the mild part of his fentence, to adopt thefevere. 
Aj the majority (till infifted upon it, he appealed to the 
tribunes. The tribunes, indeed, did not put in their pro- 
hibition, but Cicero himlelf gave up the point, and agreed 
that the goods (hould not be forfeited. 

After this, Cicero went at the head of the fenate to the 
criminals, who were not alt lodged in one houfe, but in 
thofe of the feveral praetors. Firlt he took Lentulus from 
the Palatine hill, and led him down the Via Sacra, and 
through the middle of the/or«m. The principal perfons 
in Rome attended the conful on all (ides, like a guard ; 
the people (lood filent at the horror of the fcene j and the 
youth looked on with fear and aftonifhment, as if they wei e 
initiated that day in fome awful ceremonies of ariftocratc 

* Plutarch teems here te 
■ley might be put upon 
Ibt Cclu had no Inch in 
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power. When he had parTed the forum, and was come to 
the prifon he derive red Lentulus to the executioner. After- 
wards he brought Cethegus, and all the rell in their order, 
and they were put to death. In his return he faw others 
who were in the confpiracy ftanding_ thick, in the forum ; 
As thefeknew not the fate of their "ringleaders, they were 
waiting for night in order to go to their refcue, for they 
fuppoled them yet alive. Cicero, therefore, called out to 
thein aloud. They did live. The Romans, who chofe to 
avoid all inaufpicious words, in this manner exprefa death. 
By this time it grew late, and as he palled through the 
forum to go to his own houie, the people now did not conduct 
him in a filent and orderly manner, but crowded to hail 
him with loud acclamations and plaudits, calling him the 
faviar and fetond founder of Rome. The ftreets were il- 
luminated* witha multitude of lampsand torches placed by 
the doors. The women held out lights from the tops of the 
boufes, that they might behold, and pay a proper compli- 



tinguilhed themfelvcsby fuccefsful wars, led up triumphs, 
and enlarged the empire both by fea and land. All thefe, 
in their difcourfe with each other as they went alone, ac- 
knowledged that Rome was indebted to many generals and 
great men of that age for pecuniary acquiiiiions, for rich 
ipoils, for power, but for prefervation and fafety to Cicero 
alone, who had refcued her from fo great and dreadful a 
danger. Not that his quaihing the enterprife, and punch- 
ing the delinquents appeared fo extraordinary a thing ; but 
the wonder was, that he could (upprefs the greater! con. 
ipiracy that ever exifted, with fo little inconvenience to the 
Itate, without the lead feditionor tumult. For many who 
had joined Catiline, left him on receiving intelligence of 
[he fate of Lentulus and Cethcgus; and that traitor giving 
Antony battle with the troops that remained, was de- 
ftroyed with his whole army. , 

_ Yet fome were difpleafcd with this conduft and fuccefs 
of Cicero, and inclined to do him all poflible injury. At 
the head of this faft ion werefomcofthemagiftratesforlhe 
enfuing year ; Cieiarwho was to be prartor, and Mctellus 

* Illuminationsareofhighantiquity. Theycameoriginally from 
ihcnoflumal celebration of religious myfteries ; andon Ail accouut 
Carried the idea of veneration and icfpeft -with them. 
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and Bcftia tribunes." Thefelaff 'entering Hpon their office 
a few days before that of Cicero's expired, would dot fuf. 
fcr him to addrefs the people. They placed their own 
benches on the rsjtra, and only gave him permi Ilia n to lake 
the oath upon laying down his office,t after which he "was 
to defcend immediately. Accordingly when Cicero went 
up, it was expected that he would t talce the cuftomary oath ; 
but filence being made, inftead of the ufual form, he ad- 
opted one that was new and Angular. The purport of it, 
was, that " He had fared his eountry, and preserved the 
" empire ;" and all the people joined in it. 

This exafperated Cxfar and the tribunes (till more,and 
they endeavored to create him new troubles. Among 
other things they propofeda decree for calling Pompey 
home with his army, to fupprefs the dsfpotic power of 
Cicero. It was happy for him, and for the whole com- 
monwealth, that Cato was then one of the tribunes ; for 
he oppofed them with an authority equal to theirs, and a. 
reputation that was much greater, and confequently broke 
their meafures with eafe. He made a fet fpeech upon Ci- 
cero's confulfhip, and reprefented it in fo glorious a light 
that the higheft honors were decreed him> and he was 
cdled ihr father of bis country; a mark of diftinflion which 
none ever gained before. Cato bellowed that title on 
him before the people, and they confirmed it.J 

Hit authority in Rome at that time was 'undoubtedly 
but he rendered himfelf obnoxious and burden- 
many, not by any ill action, but by continually 
pinning and magnifying himfelf. He never entered the 
(enate, the affembly of the people, or the courts of judi- 
cature, but Catiline and Lentulus were the burden of his 
fong. Not latiafied with this, his writings were fo inter- * 
larded with encomiums on himfelf, that' though his ltyle 
was elegant and delightful, his difcourfes were difgufting 
and naufeous to the reader j for the blemifh (hick to him 
like an incurable difeafe. 

* B;lli i went out of offic« on die eighth of December. Met? 1- 
lu >nd Sextiui were tribune*. 

+ The eonluta took two oaths ; one, on entering into their office, 
that they would at} according to the laws { and the other, on quil- 
ting it, that they had not sfted contrary to the laws. 

% Q. Catuliu wm the firft who gave bin -the title, Cato, as tri- 
bune, continued it before the peaple. 
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But though he had fuch an infatiable avidity of honor, 
he was never unwilling that others mould have their ftiare. 
For he was entirely free from envy; and it appears from 
his works that lie was moft liberal in his praifes, not only 
of the ancients, but of thofe of his own time. Many of 
/his remarkable fayings, too, of this nature, are preferved, 
/Thus of Ariftotle he faid "That he was a river of flowing 

' j " gold j" and of Plato's dialogues, " That if Jupiter were 
| " to fpeak, he would fpeak as he did." Theophraftus he 

\ lufed to call his " particular tavorile ;" and being allied 
V |which of Demofthenes's orations he thought the bell, he 
anfwered, " The longefl." Some who affeft to be zeal- 
ous admirers of that orator, complain, indeed of Cicero's 
faying in one of his epiftles, " That Demofthenes fome- 
times nodded in his orations ;" but they forget the many 
great encomiums he bellowed on him in other parts ef his 
works ; and do not con/ider that he gave the title of 
Pi«7i^i7/ to his orations againlt Mark Antony, which were 
the moft elaborate he ever wrote. There was not one of his 
cotemporaries celebrated either for his eloquence or philof. 
ophy, whofe fame he did not promote, either by fpeaking or 
writing of him in an advantageous manner. He perfuaded 
Qefar, when dictator, to grant Cratippus the Peripatetic, 
the freedom of Rome. He likewife prevailed upon the 
council of Arenfagusto make out an order, for defiling him 
to remain at Athens, to inftruft the youth ; and not de- 
prive their city of fuch an ornament. There are, more, 
over, letters of Cicero's to Herodes, and others to his fon, 



...g his fon to a life of pleafure and intemperance, and 
therefore forbids the young man his fociety. Amongflhis 
Greek letters, this, and another to Pelops the Byzantine, 
are all that difcover any thing of refentment. His re- 
primand to Gorgias certainly was tight and proper, if he 
was the dilTolute man that he palled for ; but he betrays 
an exceflive meannefs in his expoftulations with Pelops, 
for neglefting to procure him certain honors from the 
cityjof Byzantium. 

Thefe were the effects of his vanity. Superior keennefs 
of exprellion, too, which he had at command, led him into 
many violationsof decorum. He pleaded for Munatiusin 
a certain caufe ; and his client was acquitted in confequence 
of his defence. Afterwards Munatius profecuted Sabinos 
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•ne of Cicero's friends; upon which he was fo much tranf- 
ported with anger as to fay, " Tliinkeft than it was the 
"merit of thy caufe that favCd thee, and nut rather the 
" cloud which I threw over thy crimes, and which kept 
*' them from the fight of the court. He had fucceeded 
m an encomium on Marcus CraOus from, the roftrum; 
and a few days after as publicly reproached him. "What I" 
faid Cmflks, " did you not lately praife me in the place 
" where you now ftand i" " True ;" anfwered Cicero, 
" but I did it by way of experiment, to fee what I could 
" make of a bad fubjedt." Craflus had once affirmed, that 
none of his family ever lived above threefcere years j but 
afterwards wanted to contradict it, and laid, "What could 
" I be thinking *>f when I aflerted fuch a thing 1" "You 
" knew," faid Cicero, " that fuch an afiertion would be 
" very agreeable to the people of Rome." Craflus hap- 
pened one day to profels himfelf much pleafed with that 
maxim of the Stoics, " The good man is always rich."* 
" I imagine," faid Cicero, " there is another more agieea- 
"bletoyou. All things belong to the prudent." ForCraf. 
fus was notorioufly covetous. Craflus had two fons, oneof 
which refembled a man called Accius fo much, that his 



being aiked what he thought of him, anfwered in Greek, 
Axiaus Craffou.-^ When Craflus was geing to fet out for 
Syria, he thought it better to leave Cicero his friend than 
his enemy, and therefore addreffed him one day in an o- 
bliging manner, and told him he would come and fup with 
him. Cicero accepted the offer with equal politenefs. A 
few days after, Vatinius likewife appljed to him by his 
friends, and defired a reconciliation. " What !" faid Ci- 
cero, " Does Vatinius toe want to fup with me I" Such 
■were his /efts upon Craffus. Vatinius had fcrophuloui 
tumors in his neck ; and one day when he was pleading, Ci- 
cero called him " a tumid orator." An account was once 
brought Cicero that Vatinius was dead, which being after-, 
wards contradicted, he faid, " May vengeance ieize the 

* trail* i»«1b <rofi. The Grak nft fignifiei cunning, 
Ihrewd, prudent, a well u wife ; and in inyof the former acccpu. 
tiontiheStoicroaximwajapplicabletoCrafFui. Thus_/rn£i,inLatto, 
« ufed,ind ifferently cither for favingprudenct, or for loberwifdom. 

t An illmannered pun, which fignifics either lhat the yeung nut 
was worthy of CialTus, 01 that he was the ion of Accius- 
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** tongue that told the lie I'! . When Csefar pronoftd" a de*- 
cree for diftributing the lands in Campania among the fold- 
iers,many of the fenators were difpleafed at it ; and Lucius 
Gellius, in particular, who was one of the oldeft of them, 
(aid, "That lhall never be while I live." "Letuswait a 
" while then, faid Cicero ; forGellius requires no very long 
"credit." There-wasoneOdtavius who had it objected to 
him that he was an African. One day, when Cicero was 
pleading, this man faid he could not hear him. " That is 
" fomewhat ftrange," faid Cicero ; " for you are not with- 
" out a hole in your ear."* When Metellus Nepos told 
him, "That he had ruined moreas an evidence, than he had 
"faved as an advocate :" "I grant i I," faid Cicero, "fori 
" have more truth than eloquence." A young man who lay 
under the imputation of having given his father a poifoncd 
eake, talking in aninfolentmanner.and threatening that Ci- 
cero mould feelthe weight of his reproaches, Cicero an- 
fwered, " 1 had much rather have them than your cake." 
PubliusSeftius had takea Cicero, among others, for his ad- 
vocate.inacaufeof fome importance ; and yet he would fuf- 
fer nomantofpeakbuthimfelf. When it appeared that he 
would beacquitted,and the judges were giving their verdift, 
Cicero called to him, and faid, " Seftius, make the bed 
" ufe of your time today, for tomorrow you will be out of 
" office. "t Publius Cotta, who affected to be thought 
an able lawyer, though he had neither learningnor capaci- 
ty, being called in as a witnefs in a certain caufe, declared, 
" He knew nothing of the matter." " Perhaps,*' laid Ci- 
cero, "you think I am affcing you fome queltion in law." 
Metellus Nepos, in fome difference with Cicero, often 
alking hifn, " Who is your father >" he replied, "Your 
" mother has made it much more difficult for you to an- 
'* fwer that queltion." For his mother had not the nioft 
Hgfullied reputation. This Mete H us was himfelf aman 
of a light unbalanced mind. He fuddenly quitted the tri. 
bunitial office,and failed to Pompey in Syria.; and when 
he was there, he returned in a manner Kill more abfurd. 
When his preceptor Philagrus died, he buried him in a 
pompous manner, and placed the figure of a crow in marble 

* A mark, of flavery among fome nations ; but the Afiicani wore 
pendant] intheiresri by way of ornament. 

+ Probsbly Seftius, not being a profeffed advocate, would not be 
employed to fpeak for any body elfe ; and therefore Cicero meant 
that he Q)ould indulge hii vanity in fpeakinjfor birofelf. 
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on his monument. • " This," faid Cicero, " was one of 
" the wifeft things you ever did ; for your preceptor has 
" taught you rather to fly than to fpeak."f Marcus Ap. 
pius having mentioned in the introduction' to one of his 
pleadings, that his friend had delired him to try every re- 
Source of care, eloquence and fidelity in his caufe, Cicero 
faid, " What a hard hearted man you are, not do any one 
" thing that your friend has defired of you I" 

It feems not foreign to the bufinefs of an orator, to life 
this cutting raillery againit enemies or opponents; but his 
employing it indifcriminately, merely to raife a laugh, 
rendered him extremely obnoxious. To give a few in- 
ilances ; he ufed to call Marcus Aquilius, Adrafius, be. 
caufe he had two fons in law who were both in exile. J 
Lucius Cotta, a great lover of wine, was cenfor when Ci- 
cero folicited the confullhip. Cicero in the courfe of his 
canvafs, happening to be thirfty, called for water, and 
faid to his friends who flood round him as he drank, "You 
" do well to conceal me, for you are afraid that the cenfor 
"will call me to account tor drinking water." Meet- 
ing Voconius one day with three daughters, who were ve- 
ry plain women, he cried out : 

On thij conception Phtebui never failed. $ 

Marcus Gellius.who was fuppofed to be of fervile ex- 
traction, happening (oread foine letters in the fenate with 
a loud and Itrongvoice, " Do not be furprifed at it," faid 
Cicero, " for there havebeen public criers in his family." 
FauRus, the fon of Sylla the dictator, who had profcribed 
great numbers of Romans, having run deep in debt, and 
waded great part of bis eftate, was obliged to put up public 
bills for the (ale of it. Upon which Cicero laid, "I like 
"thefe bills much better than his father's." 

Many hated him for thele keen farcafms ; which en- 
couraged Clodius and his i'aflion to form their fchemes 
againfthim. The occaiion was this : Clodius who was 

* It wai ufnal among the ancients to place emblematic figures 
an the monuments of the dead ; and theic were either inch in ft r a. 
mam as reprefented the profcluon of the dictated, or luch animals 
a relembled them in difpofition. 

+ Alluding to the celerity of his expeditions. 

t Beeaufe Adraftuj had married his daughters to Eteocles »nd 
Folyoice*. who were exiled. 

S Avert of Sophocles, (peaking ofLaius the Father of (£dipuit 
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of a noble family, young and adventurous, entertained a 
palfion for Pompeia, the wife of Cselar. This induced him ■ 
to get privately into the houfe, which he did in the habit i 
of a female mufician. The women were offering inCaefar's 
houfe that myfterious facrifice which is kept from the fight 
and knowledge of men. But, though no man is fuffered 
to afliit in it, Clodius, who was very young, and had his face 
yet fmooth, hoped to pafs through the women to Pom. 
peia undifcovered. As he entered a great houfe in the 
night, he was puzzled to find his way; and one of the wo. 
men belonging to Aurelia, Ciefar's mother, feeing him 
wandering up and down, aflted him his name. Being now 
forced to fpeak, he faid he was reeking Abra, one ofPom- 
peia's maids. The women, perceiving itwasnot a female 
voice, fhrieked out, and called the matrons together. 
They immediately made fad the doors, and, fearching the 
whole houfe, found ClodiHs (kulking in the apartment of 
the maid who introduced him. 

As the affair made a great noife,Cxfar divorced Pompeia, 
and profecuted Cladius for that a£t of impiety. Cicero 
was at that time his friend i for, during the csnfpiracyof 
Catiline, he had been ready to give him all the affiftance in 
his power ; and even attended as one of his guards. Clodius 
infifted in his defence, that he was not then at Rome, but 
at a conliderable diftance in the country. But Cicero at- 
te (ted that he came that very day to his houfe, and talked 
with him about fome particular bufinefs. This was, in- 
deed, maiter of fact ; yet probably it was not fo much the 
influence of truth as the neceflity of fatisfying his wife 
Terentia, that induced him to declare it. She hated Clo- 
dius on account of his lifter Clodia ; for ihe wasperfuad- 
ed, that that lady wanted to get Cicero for her hufband ; 
and that Ihe managed the delign by one Tullus. As 
Tullus was an intimate friend of dcero's, and likewife 
conllantly paid his court to Clodia, who was his neighbor, 
that c ire urn fiance firengthened her fufpicions. Befides, 
Terentia was a woman of an imperious temper, and, hav- 
ing an afeendant over her hufband, (he put him upon giv- 
ing evidence againft Clodius. Many other perfons of hon- 
or, alledgedagainft him the crimes of perjury, of fraud, of 
bribing the people, and corrupting the women: Nay, 
Lucullus brought his maid fervants to prove that Clodius 
had a criminal commerce with his own filler, who was the 
»ile of that nobkman. This was the youageft of the 
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fillers. And it was generally believed that he had con- 
nexions of the fame kind with his other lifters ; one 
of which^ named Tenia, was married to Martius-Rex; 
and the other, Clodia, to Metellus Celer. The latter was 
called ^uadrantaria, becaufe one of her lovers palmed 
upon her a purfe of fmall brafs money, inflead of lilver ; 
!he fmalleft brafs coin being called a Quadrans. It was 
on this filler's accountthat Clodius was moft cenfured. — 
As the people fet themfelves both againft the witneffes 
and the profecutors, the judges were fo terrified, that they 
thought it neceflary to place a guard about the court ; 
and moft of them confounded the letters upon the tab- 
lets.* He feemed, however, to be acquitted by the ma- 
jority ; but it was faid to be through pecuniary ap. 
piications. Hence Catulus, when he met the judges, faid, 
" You were right in defiring a guard for your defence ; 
" for you were afraid that fomebody would take the 
"money fromyou." And when Clodius told Cicero, 
that the judges did not give credit to his depofition j 
" Yes," faid he, " five and twenty of them believed me, 
" for fo many condemned you ; nor did the other thirty 
" believe you, for they did not acquit you till they had re- 
ceived your money." As to Csfar, when he was called 
upon, he gave no teftimony againft Clodius ; nor did he , 
affirm that he was certain of any injury done his bed. He 
only faid, " He had divorced Pompeia, becaufe the wife 
" of Caifar ought not only to be clear of fuch a crime, 
" but of the very fufpicion of it." 

After Clodius had efcaped this, danger, and was elefled 
tribune of the people, he immediately attacked Cicero, and 
left neither cireumftance nor perfon untried to ruin him. 
He gained the people by laws that flattered their inclina- 
tions, and the confuls by decreeing them large and wealthy 
provinces ; for Pifo was to have Macedonia, and Gabinius 
Syria. He regiflered many mean and indigent perfons as 
citizens; and armed a number of (laves for his conftant 
aiiendants. Of the great triumvirate, Craffiiswasan a- 
vowed enemy to Cicero. Pompcy indifferently carefled 
both parties, and Csefar was going to fet out upon his ex- 
pedition to Gaul. Though the latter was not his friend, 
but rather fufpefted of enmity fince the affair of Catiline, 
it was to him that he applied. The favor he alked of 
him, was, that he would take him as hjs lieutenant ; and 
* See the note on the parallel paffage in the life of Cefu. 
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Caifar granted it. • Clodius perceiving that Cicerowoutd, 
by this means, get out of the reach of his tribunitial power, 
pretended to be inclined to a reconciliation. He threw 
tuoft of the blame of the late difference on Terentia ) and 
fpoke always of Cicer* in terras of candor, not like an 
adverfary vindictively inclined, but as one friend might 
complain of another. This removed Cicero's fears foen- 
tirely,+ that he gave up the lieutenancy which Ciefar 
had indulged him with, and began to attend} to buiinefs as 

Cxfar was fo much piqued at this proceeding that he 

encouraged Clodius again/! him, and drew off Pompey 
entirely from his intereft. He declared, too, before the 
people, that Cicero, in his opinion, had been guilty of a 
flagrant violation of all jufticeand law, in putting Lentulus 
and Cethegus to death, without any form of trial. This 
was the charge which he was fummoned to anfwer. Cicero 
then put on mourning, let his hair grow, and, with every 
token of diitrefs, went about to fiipplicate the people. 
Clodius took care to meet him every where in the flreets, 
with his audacious and infolenl crew, who infulted him on 
his change of drefs, and often difturbed his applications by 
pelting him with dirt and (tones. However, almoffl all the 
cqucftrian order went into mourning with him ; and no 
fewer than twenty thoufand young men, of the beft families, 
attended him with their hair di (he veiled, and entreated the 
people for him. Afterwards the fenate met, with an in- 
tent to decree that the people mould change their habits, 
as in times of public mourning. But, as the confuls op- 
pofed it, and Clodius befet the houfe with his armed band 
of ruffians, many of the fenators ran out, rending their 
garments, and exclaiming againft the outrage. 

But the fpeftacle excited neither companion nor fhame, 
and it appeared that Cicero muft either go into exile,or de- 
cide the difpute with the fword. In this extremity heap- 
plied to Pompey for afliftance ; but he had purpofely ab- 
sented himfelf, and remained at his Alban villa. Cicero 
fir ft fent his Ton in law Pifo to him, and afterwards went 
himfelf. When Pompey was informed of his arrival, he 

* Cicero fays that this lieutenancy wv a voluntary offer of Cx- 
tar's. Fp. ai A:t. 

+ It does not appear that Cicero was influenced by this conduct 
of Clodio's ! He had always expieffcd an indifference to the lieu- 
tenancy tint was offered to him by Cifar. Fp. ad /tit. L ii. c. 18. 
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'could not bear to look him in the face. He was con- 
founded at the thought of an interview with his injured 
friend, who had fought fuch battles for him, and render- 
ed him fo many fervices in the courfe of his adminifrra- 
tion. But being now fon in law to Cafar, he facrjficed 
his former obligations to that connexion, and went out at 
a back door, to avoid his pretence. 

Cicero, thus betrayed and deferted, had recourfe to the 
confuls. Gabinius always treated him rudely ; but Pifo 
behaved with fome civility. He advifed him to withdraw 
from the torrent of Clodius's rage ; to hear this change of 
the times with patience ; and to be once more the lavior 
of his country, which, for his fake, was in all this trouble 



After this anfwer, Cicero conlulted with his friends. 
Luctillus advifed him toltay, and allured him he would be 
victorious. Others were of opinion, that It was belt to fly, 
becaufe the people would foon be defirous of his return, 
when they were weary of the extravagance and madnefs of 
Clodius. He approved of this lad advice ; and taking a 
ftatue of Minerva, which he had long kept in his houfe 
with great devotion, he carried it to the capitol, and 
dedicated it there, with this infeription, to minebva 
the protectress of rome. About midnight he 
privately quitted the city ; and, with fome friends who at- 
tended to conduct him, took his route on foot through 
Lucania, intending to pafs from thence to Sicily. 

It was no fooner known that he was fled, than Clodius 
procured a decree of banilhment againft him, which pro- 
hibited him fire and water, and admillion into any houfe 
within five hundred miles of Italy. But fuch was the 
veneration the people had for Cicero, that in general there 
was no regard paid to the decree. They Ihowed himevery 
fort of civility, and conducted him on his way with the 
molt cordial attention. Only at Hipponium, a city of 
Lucania, now called Viho, one Vibius, a native of Sicilj", 
who had- particular obligations to him, and, among other 
things, had an appointment under him, when conful, as 
furveyor of the works, now refuted to udmit him into his 
J-.otile ; but, at the fame time, acquainted him that he 
would appoint a place in the country for his reception. 
And Caius Virginius,* the prastor of Sicily, though in-- 

* Some copiei |iave itPirgitiu. 

Vot. V. I 
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debted to Cicero for cqnfiderable fervices, wrote to for- 
bid him entrance into that ifland. 

Difcouraged at there inftances of ingratitude, he repaired 
■ toBrundufuim, where he embarked for Dyrrhacliium. At 
firft he had a favorable gate, but the next day the wind 
turned about, and drove him back to port. He fet fail, 
however, again, as foon as the wind was fair. It is re- 
ported, that when he was going to land at Dyrrhacliium, 
there happened to be an earthquake, and the lea retired to 
a great diftance from the more. The diviners inferred that 
his exile would be of no long continuance, for thefe were 
tokens ofa fudden change. Great numbers of people came 
to pay their relpecls to him ; and the cities of Greece 
iilrove which mould (how him the greateft civilities } yet 
he continued dejected and difcon folate. Like a padionate 
lover, he often caft a longing look towards Italy, and be- 
haved with a littlenefs of ipirit, which could not have been 
expected from a nian tjiat had enjoyed filch opportunities 
of cultivation from letters and philofophy. Nay, he had 
often delired his friends not to call him an orator, but a 
philofopher, becauie he had made philofophy hisbulinefs, 
and rhetoric only the inflrument of his political opera- 
tions. But opinion" has great power to efface the tinc- 
tures of philofophy, and infufe the pailions of the vulgar 
into the minds of ftatefmen, who have a neceflary connex- 
ion and commerce with the multitude } unlefs they take 
care fo to engage in every thing extrinlic, as to attend to 
the buiinefs only, without imbibing the pailions that are 
the common coniequenceof that bufinefs. 

After Clodius had banilhed Cicero, he burnt his villas, 
and his houfe in Rome ; and on the place where the latter 
Hood, erected a temple to Liberty. His goods lie put up to 
auction, and the crier gave notice of it every day, but no 
buyer. appeared. By thefe means he became formidable 
to the patricians ; and having drawn the people with him 
into the moft audacious infolenceand effrontery, he attack- 
ed Pompey, and called in que (lion fome of his a6ts and of-, 
dinances in the wars. As this cxpofed Pompey to fome 
reflections, he blamed himfelf greatly for abandoning Ci- 
cero; and, entirely changing his plan, took every means for 
effecting his return. As Clodius conftantly oppofed them, 

* &o$t fjgnifics not only opinion, but glerj,f*M, »nd, by id 
<afy figure, a fajten for fame. The reader will itioole whkb leofc 
h e ih'uiks bed. 
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tfiefrnate decreed that no public bufmefs of any kindffiould 
Bedefpatched by their body, till Cicero Was recalled. 

In the confulihip of Lentulus, the" iedition increafed j 
fomeof the tribunes were wounded in the /or««; and 
Qiiintus, the brother of Cicero, was left for dead among 
the (lain. The people began now to change their opinionj 
and Annius Milo, one of the tribunes, was the firif. who 
ventured to call Clodius to aufwer for his violation of the 
public peace. Manyof the people of Rome, and of the 
neighboring cities, joined Pompey ; with whole afliitance 
he drove Clodhis out of the forum ; and then hefuramon- 
ed the citizens to vote. It is faid that nothing was ever 
tarried among the commonswith fo great unanimity ; and 
the fenate endeavoring to give fiill higher proofs of their 
attachment to Cicero, decreed that their thanks (hould be 
given the cities which had treated him with kindnefs and 
refpeft during his exile ; and that his town and country 
houfcs, which Clodius had demolished, (hould be rebuilt 
atthepublic charge.* 

Cicero returned futeen months after hjs banifliment; 
andfuchjoy was exprefied by the cities, lo mucheagemefs, 
to meet him by all ranks of people, that his own account 
of it is lefs than the truth, though he faid, " That Italy 
" had brought him on her flioulders to Rome." Craffus, 
who was his enemy before his exile, now readily went to 
meet him, and was reconciled. In this, he fold, he was 
willing to oblige bis Ton Publius,who was a great admirer 
of Cicero. 

Not longafterhis return, Cicero taking his opportunity, 
When Clodius was abfent,t went up with a great company 
to the capitol, and deftroyed the tribunitjal tables, in which 
were recorded all theafts inClodius'stime. Clodius loud- 
ly complained of this proceeding ; but Cicero anfwered, 
" That his appointment as tribune was irregular, becauie 
" he was of a patrician family, and confequently all hi» 
"acts were invalid." Cato was difpleafed, and oppofed 
Cicero in this afferrion. Not that he praifed Clodius ; on 
the contrary, he was extremely offended at his adminiftra- 

' The confuls decreed for rebuilding his houfe in Rome near 
11,0001, for his Tufean villi near 3000I. and for his Formian villi 
about half that fum, which Cicero called a very Scanty eftimate. 

+ Cicero hadaltempted this once before, when Clodiut WM pRf. 
«it ; but Caiui, the brother of Clodius, being piaster, by his 
meant they were refcucd out of the hands of Cicero. 
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tion ; but he reprefcnted, " That it would be a. violent 
" liretch of prerogative, for the fenate to annul fo many 
" decrees and acts, among which were his own commiffion 
*' and his regulations at Cyprus and Byzantium." The 
difference which this produced between Cato and Cicero, 
did not come to an abfolute rupture; it only leBened the 
warmth of their friendihip. 

After this, Milo killed Clodius j and being arraigned 
for the faft, he chofe Cicero for his advocate. The fenate 
fearing that the profecution of a man of Milo's fpirit and 
reputation, might produce fume tumult in the city, ap- 
pointed Pompey to prelide at this and the other trials ; 
and to provide both for the peace of the city, and the courts 
ef juftice. In confequence of which, he polled a body of 
foldiers in the forum before day, and fecured every part of 
it. This made Milo apprehenfive that Cicero would be 
difconcerted at fo unufnal a iigh;, and left able to plead. 
He therefore perfuadcd him to come in a litter to the /a. 
turn ; and to repofe himfelf there till the judges were af-. 
fembled, and the court filled. For he was not only timid 
in war, but he had his fear when he fpolce in public ; and 
in many caufes he fcarce left trembling even in the height 
snd -vehemence of his eloquence. When he undertook to 
affift in the defence of Licinius Mursena,* againft the prof- 
ecution of Cato, he was ambitious to outdo Horten/ius, 
who had already fpoken with great applaufe ; for which 
reafon he fat up all night to prepare himfelf. But that 
watching and application hurt him fo much, that he ap- 
peared inferior to his rival. 

When he came out of the litter to open the caufe of 
Milo, and faw Pompey feated on high, as in a camp, and 
weapons glittering all around the forum, he was fo con- 
founded that he could fcarce begin his oration. For he 
fhook, and his tongue faultered ; though Milo attended 
the trial with great courage, and had difdained to let his 
hair grow, or to put on mourning. Thefe circumflances 
Contributed not a little to his condemnation. As for Ci- 
cero, his trembling was imputed rather to his anxiety for 
his friend, than to any particular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed one of the prieits called Augurs, in 
' the room of young Craflus, who was killed in the Parthian 
.war. Afterwards the province of Cilicia was allotted to 
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him ; and he failed thither with an army of twelve thoufand 
foot, and two thoufand fix hundred horfe. He had it in 
charge to bring Cappadocia to fubmit to king Ariobar- 
zanes ; which fie performed to the fatisfaftion of all par. 
ties, without having recourfe to arms. And finding the 
Cilicians elated on the mifcarriage of the Romans in Far- 
thia, and the commotions in Syria, he brought them to or- 
der by the gentlenefs of his government. He refufed the 
prefents which the neighboring princes offered him. He 
excufed the province from finding him a public table, and 
daily entertained at his own charge perfons of honor and 
learning, not with magnificence indeed, but with elegance 
and propriety. He had no porter at his gate, nor did any 
man ever find him in bed ; for he rofe early in the morn- 
ing, and kindly received thofe who came to pay their court 
to him, either Handing or walking before his door. We 
are told that he never caufed any man to be beaten with 
rods, or to have his garments rent ; * never gave oppro- 
brious language in his anger, nor added infult to punifli- 
ment. He recovered the public money which had been em- 
bezzled ; andenrichedthecitieswithit. At the fame time, 
he was fatisfied, if thofe who had been guilty of fuch frauds, 
made reftilution, and fixed no mark of infamy upon them. 
He had alfo a tafte of war ; for he routed the bands of 
robbers that had poffelTed themfelves of Mount Amanus, 
and was faluted by his armv Imferatar on that account. + 
C<ecilius,t 'he orator, having defired him to fend him 
fome panthers from Cilicia for his games at Rome, in his 
anfwer he could not forbear boafting of his achievements. 
He (aid, " There were no panthers left in Cilicia. Thofe 
" animals, in their vexation to find that they were the on- 
" ly objects of war, while every thing elfe was at peace, 
" were fled into Caria." 

* This mark of ignominy wu of ireat antiquity. "Wherefore 
" Hanum took David's tenants, and fhaved off one half of their 
" beards, and cut off their garments to the middle, even to their ; 
" buttocks, and fent them away." a San, x. 4. 

+ He not only received this mark of diftinSion, but public 
thinkf givings were ordered at Rome for his (uccefs ; and the pro- - 
pie went near to decree him 9 triumph. His femcrs, therefore, 
muft have been conGderable, and Plutarch feems to mention them., 
too (lightly. 

{ Not Cieciliui, but Casliuj. He was then fcdile, and wanted 
the panthers for his publ%fhows. 
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In his return from his province, he Hopped at Rhode?, 
and afterwards made forae Hay at Athens ; which he did 
with great pleafure, in remembrance of the conversations 
he had formerly had there. He had now the company of 
all that were molt famed for erudition ; and vilitcd his 
former friends and acquaintance. After be had received 
all due honors and marks of efteem from Greece, he paf- 
fed on to Rome, where he found the lire of difleatkm 
kindled, and every thing tending to a civil war. 

When the fenate decreed him a triumph, he feid, ■' He- 
" had rather follow Cselar's chariot wheel? in his triumph, 
" if a reconciliation could be effected between him and 
" Pompey." And in private he tried every healing and 
conciliating method, by writing to Cifar, and entreating 
Pompey. After it came to an open rupture, and Csfar 
was on hb march toRome, Pompey did not choofe to wait 
for him, but retired, with numbers of the principal citi- 
zens in his train. Cicero did not attend him in his flight ; 
and, therefore, it was believed that he would join Csefar. 
It is certain that he fluctuated greatly in his opinion, and 
was in the utmoft anxiety. For, he fays, in his epililes,. 
" Whether (hall I turn i — Pompey has the more honor- 
" able caufe ; but Caifar manages his affairs with the 
" "reateli addrefs, and is molt able to fave himfelf and his 
" Friends. In fhort, I know whom to avoid, but not 
" whom to feek." At laft, one Trebatius, a friend of 
Ca:far's, fignified to him by letter, that Csfar thought he 
had reafon to reckon him of his fide, and to conlider him 
as partner of his hopes. But if his age would not permit 
it, he might retire into Greece, and live there in tran- 
quillity, without any connexion with either party. Cicero 
was furprifed that Csefar did not write himfelf, and an- 
fwered angrily, " That he would do nothing unworthy 
"of his political character." Such is the account we 
have of the matter in his epiftles. 

However, upon Cafar's marching for Spain, he eroded 
the lea, and repaired to Pompey. His arrival was agreeable 
to the generality ; but Cato blamed him privately for taking 
this meafure. " As for me," faidbe, "it would have been 
" wrong to leave that party which I embraced from the 
"beginning; but you might have been much more fer- 
" viceable to your country and your friends, if you had 
" ftayed at Rome, and accommodated yourfelf to events. 
"Whereas now,, without any reafon or necclGty, you 
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Thefe arguments made Cicero change his opinion ; 
ef pedal ly when he found that Pompey did not employ him - 
upon any contiderable fcrvice. It is true that no one is to 
be blamed for this but hirafelf ; for he made no fecret of 
his repenting. He difparaged Pompey's preparations ; he 
infmuated his diflike of his counfejs, and never f pared his 
jells upon his allies. He was not, indeed, inclined tolaugh 
hirafelf ; on the contrary, he walked about the camp with a 
-■iry folcmn countenance ; but he often made otherslaugh, 



vanced a man wh» had no turn for war, to the rank of 
captain, and afilgned for his reafon, that he was an honeft 
and prudent roan ; " Whythen," faid Cicero, "do you not 
" keep him for governor to your children [" When fame 
were commending Theophanes the Lefbran, who was di. 
rector of the Board of Works, far confiding the Rhodians 
on the lofs of their fleet, " See," faid Cicero, " what itis to 
■* have a Grecian director ;" When Cai&r was fuccefsful 
almott every initance, and held Pompey a 
' " .tulus '■■•'■ 



fined, 



, Lentulus faid " He was informed that Czfar's 
1 friends looked very four." " You mean, I fuppofe," laid 
Cicero, " that they are out of humor with him," One 
Martius, newly arrived from Italy, told them, a report 
. prevailed at Rome, that Pompey was blocked up in his 
camp: *• Then," faid Cicero,, "you took a voyage on pur- 
" pofe to lee it." After Porsipey's djeat, Nonnius faid, 
there was room yet for hope, for there were feven eagles 
left in the camp. Cicero anfwered, " That would he good 
" encouragement, if we were to tight with jackdaws." When 
Labienus, on the ftrength of tome oracles, infilled that 
Pompey mult be conqueror at lalt : " By this oracular 
** generallhip," faid Cicero, " we have loft our camp." 

After the battle of Pharfalia [in which he was not pref- 
ent on account of his ill health) and after the flight of 
Pompey, Cato, who had confiderable forces, and a great 
fleet at Dyrrhachioro, defired Cicero to take the command, 
hecaufe his confular dignity gave him a legal title to it. 
Cicero, however, not onlydeclined it, hut abfolutelv re. 
fifed taking any further (hare in the war. Upon which, 
juung Pompey and his friends called him traitor, drew. 
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their (Words, and would certainly have despatched him, 
had not Cato interpofed, and conveyed him out of the 
camp. 

He got fafe to Brundufium,and flayed there fome time, 
in expectation of Cssfar, who was detained by his affairs in 
Alia and Egypt. When he heard that the conqueror was 
arrived at Tarentum, anddefigned to proceed- from thence 
by land to Brundufitira, hefet out to meet him ; not with- 
out hope, nor yet without fome (name' and reluctance at 
the thought of trying how he flood in the opinion of a 
victorious enemy before fo many wknefles: He- had no 
occalion, however, either to> do or to (ay- any thing beneath 
hit, dignity. Ca-far no fo oner beheld him at fome confid- 
ecable diuance, advancing before the reft, than he dif- 
mounted, and ran to embrace him ; after which, he went 
ondifcourfing withhim alone for many furlongs. He 
continued to treat him with great kindnefs and refpeft ; 
infomuch that when he had written an encomium on Cato, 
which bore the name of that great man, Cxfar, in his an-. 
fwer, entitled Ant'tcata, praifed both the eloquence and 
conduct of Cicero ; and laid he greatly refembled Pericles 
and Theramer.es. 

When Quintus Ligarius was profecuted forbearing arms 
againfl Cjefar, and Cicero had undertaken to plead his 
caufe, Cxiar is reported to have faid, " Why may we 
" not give ourfelve&a pleafure which we have not enjoy. 
M ed fo long, that of hearing Cicero fpeak j flnce I have 
" already taken my refolution as to Ligarius, who is clearly 
a bad man, as well as my enemy i" But he was greatly 
moved when Cicero began ; and his fpeech, as it proceed- 
ed, had fueh a variety of pathos, fo irrefutable a charm, 
that his color often changed ; and it was evident that his 
mind was torn with conflicting paflions. At laft, when 
the orator touched on the battle of Pharfalia, he was fo 
extremely affected, that his whole frame trembled, and he 
let drop fome papers out of his hand. Thus conquered 
by the force of eloquence, he acquitted Ligarius. 

The commonwealth being changed into a monarchy, 
Cicero withdrew from the fcene of public bufinefs, and 
bellowed his leifnreon the young men whoweredefirousto 
be inftrufted in philofophy. As thefe were of the beft 
families, by his interelt with them, he once more obtained 
great authority in Rome. He made it his bufinefs tocom- 
sofeandtranflatephilofophical dialogues, and to render 
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the Greek terms of logic and natural philofophy in the 
Roman language. Foritisfaid, thathefirfl, or princi- 
pally at leaft, gave La tin terms for thefeGreek words, pban- 
tyfia [imagination] fyncatalh^fis [a(Tent] epache [doubt] 
calalefjis [comprehenfion] atamai [atom] ameres [indi- 
vifible] kenon [void] and many other liich terms in fcience j 
contriving either by metaphorical e* predion, or ftri£t trarif- 
1 a ti on, to make them intelligible and familiar to the Ro- 
mans. His ready turn for poetry afforded him amufement ; 
for, we are told, when he was intent upon it, he could 
make five hundred verfes in one night. As in this period 
hefpent moftof his time at his Tuicuktn villa, he wrote to 
his-friends, "That he led the life of Laertes ;" either by 
way of raillery, as his cuflom was, or from an ambitious 
defire of public employment, and difcontent in his prefent 
fituation. Be that as it may, he rarely went to Rome, 
and then only to pay his court to Ca;far. He was always 
one of the firftto vote him additional honors; and for- 
ward to fay fomethingnewof him and his actions. Thus, 
when Caviar ordered Pompey's ftatues, which had been 
pulled down, to be erected again, Cicero faid, " That by 
" this acl of humanity in felting up Pompey's ftatues, he 
11 had eftabliflied his own." 

It is reported that he had formed a defign to write the 
hiftory ef his own country, in which he would havs inter- 
woven many of the Grecian affairs, and inferted not only 
'heir fpeeches, but fables. But lie was prevented by many 
difagreeable circumftances, both public and pivate, into 
mou of which he brought hjmlelf byhisown indifcretion. 
For, in the firil place, he divorced his wife Terentia. The 
reafons he affigiied were, that the had neg letted' him during 
the war ; andeven fent him out without neceflaries. Be- 
fides, after his return to Italy, ihe behaved to him with 
little regard, and did not wait on him during his long ftay 
V Brundufium. Nay, when his daughter, at that time ve- 
ry young, took fo long a journey to fee him, .(he allowed 
her but an indifferent equipage, and infufiicient fupplies. 
Indeed, according to his account, his houie was become 
naked and empty, through the many debts which (he had 
contracted. The fe were the moll fpecious pretences for 
the divorce. Terentia, however, denied all thefe charg- 
es ; and Cicero himfeif made a full apology for her, by 
marrying a younger woman not long after. Terentia 
Hi, he twk her merely for her beauty ; but bis freedmao 
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Tyro affirms that he married her for her wealth; that it 
might enable him to pay his debts. She was, indeed, ve- 
ry rich, and her fortune was in the hands of Cicero, who 
was left her guardian. Ashisdebts were great, his friends 
and relations perfuaded him to marry the young- lady, 
notwith (landing the difparity of years, and fatisfy his cred- 
itors out of her fortune. 

Antony in his anfwer to the Philippics, taxes him with 
*' Repudiating a wife with whom he was grown old;"* 
and rallies him on account of his perpetually keeping at 
home, like a man either-unfit for bufinefs or war. Not 
long after this match, his daughter Tullia, who, after the 
death of Pifo, had married Lentulus, died in childbed. 
The philofophers came from all parts to comfort him: 
For his lofs effected him extremely ; and he even put away 
his new bride, becaufe flie feemed to rejoice at the death 
of Tullia, In this pofture were Cicero's domeftic affairs. 

As to thofeof the public, he had no fliare in the con- 
fpiracy againft Casfar, though he was one of Brutus'spar-- I 
ticular friends ; and no man was more uneafy under the 
neweftablifhment.ormoredefirous of having the common- 
wealth reftored. Poflibly they feared his natural deficiency 
of courage, as well as his time of life, at which tlieboldeft 
begin to droop. After the work was done by Brutus and , 
Caffius, the friends of Ciefar alTembled to revenge his , 
death ; and it was apprehended that Rome would again be 
plunged in civil wars. Antony, who was conful, ordered 
a meeting of the fenats, and made a (hart fpeech on the 
neceflity of union. Bui-Cicero expatiated in a manner . 
fuitable to the occafion ; and perfuaded the fenate, in im- 
itation of the Athenians, to pafs a general amnefty as to 
all that had been done againft Cxfar ; and to decree prov- | 
inces to Brutus and Caffius. 

Noneofthefe things, however, took 1 effefl : For the 
people were inclined to pity on this event ; and when 
they beheld the dead body of Cafar carried into the/on«n 
where Antony fhowed them his robe ftained with blood, 
and pierced on all fides with fwords, they broke out into a 
tranfport of rage. They fought all over the forum for 
the a&ors in that tragedy, and ran with lighted torches to 
burn their houfes. By their precaution they elcaped this 
danger ; but as they law others no lefs considerable im- 
pending, they left the city. 

* Cicero was then lixtytwa. 
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Antonft slated with this advantage, became formidable 
to all the oppofite party, who fuppofed that he would aim 

it nothing Ws than abfolute power ; but Cicero had par- 
titular reafon to dread him. For being fenlible that Ci- 
cero's weight in the admin iftration was eftiblifhed again, 
and of his ITrong attachment to Brutus, Antony could 
hardly bear his pretence. Befides, there had long been 
fume jealoufy and diflike between them on account of the 
diflimilarity of their lives. Cicero fearing the event, was 
inclined to go with Dolabella into Syria, as bis lieutenant. 
But afterwards Hirtius and Pan fa, who were to be conful* 
after Antony, paribus of great merit, and good friends to 
Cicero, defired him not to leave them ; and promifed, 
with his affiftance, to deftroy Antony. Cicero, without 
depending muchon their fcheme, gave up thatof going 
►ith Dolabella, and agreed with the coniuls cleft to pais 
Ik 1 fummer in Athens, and return when they entered upon 
their office. 

Accordingly he embarked for that place without taking 
my principal Roman along with him. But his voyage 
being accidentally retarded, news was brought from Rome, 
(for he did not choofe to be without news) that there was 
'wonderful chance in Antony ; that he took all his ftepi 
igreeably to the fenfe of the fenate ; and that nothing but 
'is f't-e fence was wanting to bring matters to the belt ef- 
ablifhnjent. He therefore condemned bis exceffive cau- 
ion, and returned to Rome. 

His firft hopes were nut di&ppoinled. Such crowds 
ante out to meet him, that almoft a whole day was fpent 
tthe gates, and on his way home, in complimcntsand con- 
futations. Next day Antony convened the Ienate, and 
ent for Cicero ; but be kept his bed, pretending that he 
'as indifpofed with his journey. In reality, he teems to 
lave been afraid of aflaffination, in confeqtience of fome 
tints he received by the way. Antony was extremely in- 
enfed at thefe fuggeftions, and ordered a party of foldiers 
ither to bring him, or to burn bis houfe in cafeofrefu. 
il. However, at the requeft of numbers who interpofed, 
* revoked that order, and bade them only bring a pledge 
mm his houfe. 

After this, when they happened to meet, they patted 
ach other in filence, and lived in mutual diftruft. . Mean 
me, young Csefar, arriving from Auollonia, put in hit 
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'claim as heir to his uncle, and focd Adtonyfor twentyflve 

million drachmas,* which he detained of the eftale. 

Hereupon PhiKp, who had married the' mother, and 
Marcellus, who was hufband to the lifter of Oftavius, 
fcrought him to Cicero. It was agreed between them that 
Cicero fliould aflift Csefar with his eloquence and intereft, 
'both with the fenate and the people; and that Cxfar mould 
give Cicero all the protection that his wealth and military 
influence could afford. For the young man had already 
'collected a conliderable number of the veterans who had 
ferved under his uncle. 

Cicero received the offer of his friendlhip with pleafure. 
For while Pompey and Csefar were living, Cicero, it Items, 
had a dream, in which he thought he called (bme boys, the 
Tons of fenators, up tothecapitol, beeaufe Jupiter defigned 
to pitch upon one of them for fovereign of Rome. The 
•citizens ran with all the eagernefs of expectation, and 
placed themfelves about the temple ; and the boys in their 
frxtexta fat filent. The doors fuddenly opening, the 
boys rofe up one by one, and, in their order, palled round 
the god, who reviewed them all, and fent them away dif- 
appointed ; But when Oftavius approached, he ftretchcd 
out his hand to him, and laid, " Romans, this is the 
** perfon who, when he comes to be your prince, will put 
*' an end to your civil wars." This vilion, they tell us, 
Jnade fuch an impreflton upon Cicero, that he perfectly re. 
tained the figure and Countenance of the boy, though he 
did not yet know him. Next day he went down to the 
Gampius Ma rti u J, when the boys were juft returning from 
their exercifes ; and the firft who ftruck his eye, was the 
lad in the very form that he had fcen in-liis dream. Aftot;- 
ilhed at the difcovery, Cicero afked him who were his pa- 
rents ; and he proved to be the ion of Otlavius, a per- 
fon not nuicli diftinguillied in life, and of Atia, lifter to 
Cajfar. As he was fo near a relation, and C;efar had 
no children of his own, he adopted him, and, by will, Ie:r 
him his ertate. Cicero, after his dream, whenever he nit: 
young Oftavi us, is laid to have treated himwith partic- 
ular regard ; and he received thofe marks of hisfHendfliif 
with great fatisfatlion. Befides, he happened to be bore 
the year that Cicero was conful. 
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TheTe were pretended to be the caufes of their prefent 
connexion. But the leading motive with Cicero was his 
hatred of Antony ; and the next his natural avidity of 



him with fuch a puerile deference,* that he eves called 
him father. Hence Brutus, in his letters to Atricus, ex. 
prefled his indignation againfl Cicero, and faid, " That, 
" as through fear of Antony, he paid his court to young 
" Casfar, it was plain that he toolc not his meafures for 
" the liberty of his country, but only to obtain a gentle 
" mailer for himfelfJ" Neverthelefs, Brutus finding the 
fun of Cicero at Athens, where he was ftudying under the 
phllofophers, gave him a command, and employed him 
upon many fervices which proved fuccefsful. 

Cicero's power at this time was at its greateft height ; 
he carried every point that he defired ; infomuch that he 
'spelled Antony, and railed fuch a fpirit againft him, that 
the confuls Hirtius and Pania wore fent to give him bat- 
tle ; and Cicero likewife prevailed upon the fenate to 
gram Cefar the fafces, with the dignity of prator, as one 
that was fighting for bis country. 

Antony, indeed, was beaten ; but both the confuls fall. 
ing in the aflion, the troops ranged themfelves under the 
banners of Cjefar. The fenate now fearing the views of a 
young man, who was fo much favored by fortune, en- 
deavored by honors and gifts to draw bis forces from 
him, and (o diminifh his power. They alleged, that, as 
Antony was put to Sight, there was no need Co keep fuch 
an army on foot. Csefar, alarmed at thefe vigorous meaf- 
ures, privately fent fotne friends to entreat and perfuade 
Cicero to procure theconfullhip for them both; promising 
at the fame time, that he fhould direft all affairs according 
to his better judgment, and find him perfeclly tradable, 
who was but a youth, and had no ambition for any thing 
but the title and the honor. Ctefar himfelf acknowledged 
afterwards, that, in hisappreheniions of heing entirely ru- 
ined and deferted, he feafonablyavailedhimfelf of Cicero's 

* The Greek ia ip; to utifsnior, which is ufed adverbially for 
furitiler, Thus Sophocles tiles "ft; *»if» adverbially for Urn. 
f'Jiivt, and Tp"! atytluwt for ainndi. The commentators not ad. 
verting to this, have declared the text corrupt, and puzzled thuin- 
idus ntedlefsly to reitore it. 
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ambition, perfuaded him to fhmd for the confuHhipjand un- 
dertook R> fupport his application with his whole intereft. 
In this cafe particularly, Cicero, old as he was, fuffered 
himfelf to be impofed upon by this young man, folicited 
the people for him, and brought the fenate into his interefl. 
His friends blamed him for it at the time ; and it was not 
long before he was fenflble that he had ruined himfelf, and 
given up the liberties of his country. For Casfar was no 
fooner rtrengthened with the confufar authority, than he 

Eve up Cicero ;» and reconciling himfelf to Antony and 
:pidus, he united his power with theirs, and divided the 
empire among them as if it had been a private eftate. At 
the fame time they profcribed above two hundred perfons 
whom they had pitched Hpon for a facrifice. The greateft 
difficulty and dilpute was about theprofcription of Cicero. 
For Antony would come to no terms, till he was firff taken 
off. Lepidus agreed with Antony in this preliminary ; but 
Caefar oppofed them both. They had a private congrefs 
for thefe purpofes near the city of Bononia, which laffed 
three days. The place where they met was over againft 
their camps, a little ifland in the river. Ciefar is (aid to 
have contended for Cicero the two firK days ; but the 
third he gave hihi up. The facrifires on each part were 
thefe ; Ca:far was to abandon'Cicero to his fate ; Lepidus, 
hisbrother Paulus ; and Antony, Lucius Caifar, his uncle, 
by the mother's fide. Thus rage and rancor entirely 
ftifled them in all fentiments of humanity ; or, more 
properly fpeaking, they fhowed that no beaft is more fev- 
age than man, when he is pofTeffed of power equal to his 
pafflon. 

While his enemies were thus employed, Cicero wasat his 
Tu ft ulan villa, and hisbrother Quintus with him. When 
they were informed of the profcription,they determined to 
remove to Afryra, a country houfeof Cicero's near the fea; 
Where they intended to take a (hip, and repairto Brutus in 
Macedonia. For itwas reported, that he was already very 
powerful in Ihofe parts. They were carried in their fepa- 
rate litters, oppreffed with forrow and defpair ; and often 
joining the'r litters on the road, they flopped to bemoan 
their mutual misfortunes, Quintus "'as the more dejefted, 
becaufe he was in want of neceOarics ; for, as he faid, he 
iiad brought nothing from home with him. Cicero, too, 

* InH;ad of taking lum fo.1 his colleague, he chofe Quintus 
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had but a IknderTprovifion. They concluded, therefore, 
that it would be bell for Cicero to haiien his flight, and 
for Quintus to return to his houfe, and get fome ?up plies. 
This jefolution being fixed upon, they embraced eacholh, 
er with every expreffion of forrow, and then parted. 
. A few days after, Quinlus and his fon were betrayed by 
his fervants to the afTaffins who came in quell of them, and 
loft their Uvea. As for Cicero, he was carried to Aflyraj 
where finding a veffel, he immediately went on board, and 
coafted along to Circaaum, with a favorable wind. The 
pilots were preparing immediately to fail from thence ; 
but whellier it was that he feared the fea, or had not yet 
given up all his hopesinCiefar, he difembarked, and travel^ 
led a hundred furlongs on foot, as if Rome had been the 
place of his detonation. Repenting, however, afterwards, 
he left that road, and made again for the fea. He .palled 
the night in the mod perplexing and horrid thoughts ; in- 
fomuch, that he was ibmetimes inclined to go privately 
into Caefar'a houfe, and flab himfelf upon the altar of bit 
tlonieilic gods, to bring the divine vengeance upon his 
betrayer. But he was deterred fioin this by the fear of 
torture. Other alternatives, equally diftrefsful, prefented 
themfelves. At lair, he put hitnlelfin the hands of bif 
fervants, and ordered them to carry him by lea to Cajeta,* 
where he had a delightful retreat in the fummer, when the 
Etefian winds fet in.f There was a temple of Apollo on 
that coaft, from winch a flight of crows came, with great 
rtoife, towards Cicero's vefTel, as it was. making land. 
They perched on both fides the failyaid, where tome fat 
croaking and others pecking the ends of the ropes, AH 
looked upon this as an ill omen; yet Cicero went on Qmre, 
and, entering his houfe, lay down '° repofe hbnfelf. In 
the mean time, a number of the crows fettled in the cham- 
ber window, and croaked in the moll doleful manner. 
One of them even entered it, and alighting on the bed, 
attempted, with its beak, to draw off the clothes with 
which he had covered his face. On fight of this, the 
fervants began to reproach themfelvei. " Shall we," (aid 
they, " remain to be fpectators of our mailer's murder t 

* In the printed text it is r.x'xnx, ; but a manufcript gives u.s 
«uwl«. According to. Appian, Cicero wai killed near Copuif 
butVaieiimMiKimuslayj, the icene of that tragedy was ■> Ojeti. 

+ The norttit jit winds. 
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" Shall we not protect him, fo innoctfnt and fo great a 
** fufferer as he is, when the brute creatures give him 
" marks of their care and attention J" Then partly by 
entreaty, partly by force, they got him into his litter, and 
carried him towards the Tea. 

Mean time the aflailins came up. They were command- 
ed by Herennius, a centurion, and Pompilius, a tribune, 
whom Cicero bad formerly defended when under a profe- 
cution for parricide. The doors ofthehoufebei*g'made 
(aft, they broke them open. Still Cicero did not appear, 
and the fervants who were left behind, faid they knew 
nothing of him. But a young man, named Philologus, 
iiis brother Qiiintiis's freedman, whom Cicero had in-, 
Itrufted in the liberal arts and fciences, informed the tri- 
bune, that they were carrying the litter through deep 
made* to the fea tide. The tribune, taking a few foldiers 
with him, ran to the end of the walk where he was to 
come out. But Cicero perceiving that Herennius was 
Jiaftening afier him,' ordered his fervants to fet the Utte* 
down ; and putting his left hand to his chin, as it was his 
cultom to do, he looked (ledfaftly upon his murderers. 
Such an appearance of mifery in bis face, overgrown with 
hair, and waited with anxiety, fo much affected the at- 
tendants of Herennius, that they covered their faces dur- 
ing the melancholy fcene. That officer defpatched him, 
while he ft retched his neck out of the litter to receive the 
blow. Thus fell Cicero, in the fixty fourth year of his 
Hge. Herennius cut off his head, and, by Antony's com- 
mand, hi: hands too, with which he had written the Phil- 
ippics, Such was the title he gave his orations againit 
Antony, and they retain it to this day. 

When thefe parts of Cicero's body were brought to 
Rome, Antony happened to be holding an aflembly for 
the election of magi Urates. He no fooner beheld them, 
than he cried out, "Now let there be an end of all pro. 
" fcrtptions." He ordered the head and hands to be 
fattened up over the rofira, a dreadful ipeflacle to the 
Roman people, who thought they did not fo much ice 
the face of Cicero, a* a picture of Antony's foul. Yet 
he did one act of juftice on this occalion, which was 
the delivering up Philologus to Pomponiathe wife of 
Quwtus. When file was miftrefs of his fate, befide oth- 
er horrid punilhments, (he made him cut off his own 
flew by peacemeal, and roait and eat It. This is the 
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is give us i but Tyro, Cicero's freed. 



man, makes no mention of the treachery of Phrilologus. 

I am informed, that a long time after, Ca;lkr going «■ 
lee sne of his grandfens, found him with a book of Cice- 
ro's in his hand*. The boy, alarmed at the accident, 
endeavored to hide the book under his robe ; which 
Caeiar perceived, and took it from him ; and after having 
win raoft of it over as he fteod, he returned it, and (aid, 
" My dear child, this was an eloquent man, and a lover of 
•* his country. '* 

Being consul at the time when he conquered Antony, he 
took the fon of Cicero for his colleague ; under whofe 
au'pices the Cerate took down the ftatues of Antony, de- 
faced all the monuments of his honor, and decreed, that, 
for the future, none of his family ihould bear the nam* of 
Marcus. Thus the divine juftice referved the completion 
*>f Antony's punifhnrent for the houfe of Cicero. 



DEMOSTHENES and CICERO*,. 

COMPARED. 

i HESE are the moft momerable circum fiances in the 
lives of Demofthenes and Cicero, that could be collected 
from the hiftorians which have come to our knowledge. 
Though I fhall not pretend to compare their talents for 
(peaking ; yet this, 1 think, I ought to obferve, that De- 
mofthenes, by the exertion of all his powers, both natural 
and acquired, upon that' object only, came to exceed in 
energy and (Ircngth, the moll celebrated plenders of his 
time i in grandeur and magnificence of flyle, all that were 
eminent for the fublime of declamation ; and in accuracy 
and art, the moil' able profeflbrs of rhetoric. Cicero's 
ftudies were more general ; and, in his trrafures of knowl- 
edge, he had a great variety. He has left us a number of" 
philofophical Irafls, which he compofed upon the princi- 
ples of the academy. And we fee fomething of an often, 
tation of learning in the very orations which he wrote for 
the forum and the bar. 

Their different tempers are difcernable in their way of 
writing. That of Demofthcnes, without any embellilh- 
mentsefwit and humor, is always grave and ferioue. 
Nor does it imell oi the lamp, as Pytheas tauntingly fatdj 
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but of the water drinker, of the man of thought, of one 
who was characterized by the sufierities of life. But Ci- 
cero, who loved to indulge his vein of pieafantry, fo much-- " 

affected the wit, that he tome times funk into the buffoon ; 
and by affecting gaiety in the molt ferious things to fcrvc 
his client, he has offended again!! the rules of propriety 
and decorum. Thus, in the oration of Caelius, he fays, 
*' Where is the abfurdity, if a man, with an affluent for- 
" tune at command, ftiail indulge himfelf in pleafure [ It 
" would be madnefs not to enjoy what is in his power ; 
" particularly, when fume ot the greateft phikofophen 
" place man's chief good in pleafure )"' 

When Cato impeached Murxna, Cicero, who was then 
conful undertook his defence ; and, in his pleading, took. 
occalitin to ridicule feveral paradoxes of the Stoics, becauie 
Cato was of that ft ft. He fucceeded fo far as to raife a 
laugh in the affembly j and even among the judges. Upon 
which Cato fmiled, and faid to tliofe who fat by him, 
"What a pleafant conful we havel" Cicero, indeed, 
was naturally facetious; and he not only loved his jcft, 
but his countenance was gay and fmiling. Whereas De- 
mofthenes had a care and thoughtful nefs in his afpeft, 
which he feldom or never put off. Hence his enemies, aa 
he confeHes, called him a morofe ill natured man. 

It appears alfo from their writings, that Demoflhenes, 
when he touches upon his own praife, does it with aa in. 
offenfive delicacy. Indeed, he never gives into it at all, 
but when he has fame great point in view ; and on all 
oiher occafions is extremely inadcfl. But Cicero, in his 
orations, fpeaks in fuch high terms of himfelf, that it is 
plain tut had a moft intemperate vanity. Thus he cries 

L« Mo: 
Yield (o 

At length he came tocommendnotonlyhisownaftions 

and operations in the commonwealth, but his orations too, 
as well thofe which he had only pronounced.asfhofe which 
he had committed to writing; as if, with a juvenile vanity, 
he were vyingwith the rhetoricians liberate; and Anaximc- 

ipologiKs for t*e ea 
pio*e the pintail of pleat 
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oes, inrtead gf being infpired with the great ambition e£ 
guiding the Roman people, 

Fierce in the Geld, and dreadful to [be foe. 

It is necefTary, indeed, for a ftatdman to have the ad- 
vantage of eloquence ; but it is mean and illiberal to reft 
in iiich a qualification, or to hunt after praife in that quar- 
ter. Id this refpeft Demofthenes behaved with more dig- 
nify, with a fuperior elevation of foul. He laid, " Hi* 
" ability to explain himfelf was a mere acquifition ; and 
" not lb perfect, but that it required great candor and in- 
" diligence in the audience." He thought it rauft be, as. 
indeed it is, only a low and little mind, that can value it- 
felf upon fuch attainments. 



that men who had armies at their devption, ftood in need 
of their fupport. Thus Chares, Diopithes and Leo(thenes r 
availed themfelves of Demofthenes ; Pompey, and young 
Carfar, of Cicero ; as Cxfar himfelf acknowledges in his 
Commentaries addreffed to Agrippa and Maecenas. 

It is an observation nolefsjuftthan common, that noth- 
ing makes fo thorough atrial of a man's difpofition, as 
power and authority. For they awake every paliion, and 
difcover every latent vice. Demofthenes never had an op- 
portunity for a trial of this kind. He never obtained any 
eminent charge ; nor did he lead thofe armies againlt Phil- 
ip, which his eloquence had raifed. But Cicero went quieft- 
or into Sicily, and proconful into Cicilia and Cappadocia; 
at a time, too, when avarice reigned without control ; when 
the governors of provinces thinking it beneath them to 
take a clandeftine advantage, fell to open plunder ; when, 
to take another's property was thought no great crime, 
and he who took moderately paned for a man of character. 
Yet, at fuch a time as this, Cicero gave many proofs of 
hi) contempt of money ; many of his humanity and good- 
nefs. At Rome, with the title only of conful, he had an 
abfoluteand dictatorial power againlt Catiline and his ac- 
complices. On which occalion he verified the prediction 
of Plato, "That every Hate will be delivered from its 
** calamities, when, by the favor of fortune, great powei 
" unites with wifdom and jultice in one perfon." 

It is mentioned to the difgrace of Demoflhenes, that his 
eloquence was mercenary ; that he privately compoledora* 
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tions both for Phormio and Apollodorus, though adverts- 
ries in the fame caufe. To which we may add, that he 
was fufpefted of receiving money from the ting of Perfia, 
and condemned for raking bribes of Harpahis.- Suppofing 
fomeofthefe the calumnies of thofe who wrote agaiaft 
him, (and they are not a* few) yet it is impoflible te affirm 
that he wai proof againft the prefents which were fcnt him 
by princes, as marks of honor and refpect. This was too 
much to be expected from a man who veiled his money at 
intereil upon (flips. Cicero, on the other hand, had mag- 
nificent prefents fent him by the Sicilians, when he was 
aedile ; by the king of Cappadocia, when proconful ; and 
his friends prefled him to receive their benefactions, when 
in exile ; yet, as we have already obferved, he refuted 
them all. 



cero, great honor ; becaule he fufFeredfordeftroying trai- 
tors, who had vowed the ruin of their country. The for- 
mer, therefore, departed without exciting pity or regret j 
for the latter, the lenate changed their habit, continued in 
mourning, and could not be perfuaded to pafs any aft, till 
the people had recalled him. Cicero, indeed, (pent the 
time of exile in an inactive manner in Macedonia ; but 
with Demofthenes it was a bufy period in his political 
character. Then it was (as we have mentioned above) 
that he went to the feveral cities of Greece, ftrengthened 
the common intereil, and defeated the deligns of the Mac- 
edonian ambalTadors. In which refpeft he difcovered a 
much greater regard for his country, tban Themiftocles 
and Alcibiades, when under the fame misfortune. After 
his return, he purfuedhis former plan of government, and 
continued the war with Antipater and the Macedonians. 
Whereas Lailius reproached Cicero in full fenate, with 
fitting (ilent, when Ca:far, who was not yet come to years 
of maturity, applied for the confullhip contrary to law. 
And Brutus, in one of his letters, charged him with 
" having reared a greater and more un fit p portable tyran- 
** ny, than that which they had deftroyed." 

As to the manner of their death, we: cannot think of 
Cicero's without a contemptuous kind of pity. How de- 
plorable to fee an old man, for want of proper refolution, 
Suffering himfelf to be carried about by his fervants, endeav- 
oring to hide liimfelf from death, which was a mefiengen 
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(fiat nature would feon have'fent him, and overtaken not. 
withstanding and flaughtered by his enemies I The other 
though he did difcover fome fear, by talcing fanftuary, is, 
neverthelefs, to be admired for the provifion he had nude 
of poifon, for the care with which hehad preferred it, and 
his noble manner of tiling it. So that, when Neptune did 
not afford him an afylum, he had recotirfe to a more invio- 
lable altar, refcued himfelf from the weapon! of the 
guards, and eluded the cruelty of Antipater. 
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I HOSE who thft thought that the arts might be com- 
pared to the fenfes, in the perception of their refpeclivc 
objects, appear lo me to have well underftood the power by 
which that perception was to be formed, the power of dif- 
tinguifhing contrary qualities ; for this they nave in com- 
mon. But in the mode of diftinguifhing, as well as in the 
endofwhatisdiftinguifhed, they evidently differ. The 
fenfes, for inflance, have no connate power of perceiving 
a white object more than a black one; what is fweet, 
more thau what is bitter ; or. what is foft and yielding, 
more than what is hard and folid. Their office is. to re- 
ceive impreilions from fuch objects as ftrike upon them, 
and to convey thofe impreilions to the mind. But the op. 
(ration of the arts is more rational. They are not, like 
the fenfes, paflive in their perceptions. They choofe or 
reject what is. proper or improper. What is good they 
attend to primarily, and intentionally ; and that is evil, 
only accidentally, in order to avoid it. Thus, the art of 
medicine confiders the nature of difeafes ; and mufic that 
of difcordant founds, in order to produce their contraries. 
And the molt excellent of all arts, temperance, juftice, and 
prudence, teach us to judge not only of what is honorable, 
jult, and ufeful, but alfo of what is pernicious, difgrace- 
ful, and unjult. Theft arts bellow no praife on that in- 
nocence which boarts of an entire ignorance of vice in their 
reckoning, it is rather an abfurd fimplicity to be ignorant 
of thofe things, which every man that is difpofed to live 
virtuoullymouldmakeit his particular care to know. Ac- 
cordingly the ancient Spartans, at their feafts, ufed to com. 
pel the. heists to drink an excellive quantity of wine, and . 
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then bring them into the public halls where they dined, tt» 
Ifaow the young men what drunkennefswas. 

We do not, indeed, think it agreeable, either to human- 
ity or good policy, to corrupt fome of the fpecies,*in order 
not to corrupt others. Yet, perhaps, it may not be anifa 
to infert among the reft of the- lives, a few examples at 
thofe who have abufed their power to the purpofes of li- 
ce mi oufnefs, andwhofe elevation hasonlymade their vices: 
greater and more confpicuous. Not that we adduce them 
.to give pleafure,-or to adorn our paintings with the graces 
of variety ; but we do it from the fame motive with Ifme- 
nttt the Theban mufician, who prefented his fcholars both 
withgoodand bad performerson the flute; andufed tofay, 
" Thas yon null piny ; and Thus you mull not play." — 
And Antigenidas obferved, "That young men would 
" hear able performers with much greater pleafure, after 
" they had heard bad ones." In like manner, according 
lu ray opinion, we mail behold and immitate the virtuous 
with greater attention, if we be not entirely unacquainted 
with the characters of the vicious and infamous. 

In this book, therefore, we Hi all give the lives of Deme- 
trius, furnaraed Ptliareetet, and of Antony the triumvir, 
»en who have moll remarkably verified that obfervation of 
Plato, " That great parts produce great vices, as well as 
" virtues." They were equally addicted to wine and wo- 
men ; both excellent foldiers, and perfons of great munifi- 
cence ; but at the fame time prodigal and infolent.— 
There was the fame refemblance of (heir fortune. For, in 
the courfe of their lives, they met both with great fuccefs, 
and great di (appointments ; now, extending their conquelts 
with the utmoft rapidity, and now lofing all ; now falling 
beyond all expectation } and now recovering themielves 
when there was as little profpeitof fuch a change. This 
fimilarity there was in their lives [ and in the concluding 
fcene there was not much difference ; for the one was 
"taken by his enemies, and died in captivity, and the other 
was near lharing the fame fate. 

A ntigonus having two Ions by Stratonice, the daughter 
of Corrxus, called the one after his brother, Demetrius, 
and the other after his father, Philip. So mod hiflorkns 
lav. But ibme affirm that Demetrius was not the fon of 
Antigonus,but his nephew ; and that his father dying and 
leaving him an infant, and his mother fuon after marry inj 
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Anfigontts, he was on that account, confidered as his Ton. 
Philip, jyho was not many years younger than Demetrius, 
died at an early period. Demetrius, though tall, was not 
equal in lite to his father Antigonus. But his beauty and 
his mien were To inimitable, that no ftatuary or painter 
could' hit off a likenefs. His countenance had a mixture of 
grace and dignity ; and was at once amiable and awful ; 
and theunfubduedand eager air of youth was blended with 
the majefty of the hero and the king. There was the fame 
happy mixture in his behavior, which inlpired, at the fame 
time, both pleafure and awe. In his hours of lcifure, a 
moft agreeable companion ; in his table, and everyfpecies 
of entertainment, of all princesthe mod delicate; and yet, 
when bufinefs called, nothing could eqvial his activity, his 
diligence, and defpatch. In which relpect he imitated 
Bacchus mod of all the gods ; fince h»was hot only ter- 
rible in war, but knew how to terminate war with peace, 
and turn with 'he happieft addrefs to the joys and pleaf- 
ures which that infphes. 

His affection for his father was remarkably great ; and 
in the refpect he paid his mother, his love for his other 
parent was very difcernable. His duty was genuine, and 
not in the lead influenced by the confiderationsof highfla- 
tion or power. Demetrius happening to come from hunt- 
ing, when his father was piving audience to Tome ambaf- 
fadors, went up and faluted him, and then fat down by 
him with his javelins in his hand. After they had receiv. 
ed their anfwer, and were going away, Antigonus called 
out to them, and faid, " You may mention, 100, the hap. 
" py terms upon which I am with fon." By which fie 
gave them to underdand, that the harmony and confidence 
in which they lived, added (trcngth to the kingdom, and 
lecurity to his power. Se incapable is ret;al authority of 
admitting a partner, fo liable to jealoufy and hatred, that 
the greated and oldert of Alexander's fuccellbrs rejoiced 
that he had ne occafion to fear his own fon, but could 
freely let him approach him with his weapons in his hand. 
Indeed, we may venture to fay, that this family alone, in 
the courfe of many fuccelTions was free from Ihefe e- 
vils. Of all the defendants of Amigonus, Philip was the 
only prince who put his fon to death; whereas, in the 
famihes ef other kings, nothing is more common than the 
murders of Tons, mothers and wives. As for the kill- 
ing of brothers, like a pojluiaium in geometry, it was 
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confidered as indifputably neccflary to the Safety of the 
reigning prince. 

That Demetrius was originally well difpofed by nature 
to the offices of humanity and friendship, the following ii 
aproof. Mithridates, the fon of Ariobarzanes, was of the 
fame age, and his constant companion. He waslikewrfeone 
ef the attendants of Antigonus, and bore an unblemished 
character. Yet Antigonusconceivedlomefufpicionof him 
from a dream. He thought he entcrcd.a large and bcauti. 
fill field, and fowed it with filings of gold. This produced 
a crop of the fame precious metal ; but coming a little after 
to vifit it, he found it was cut, and nothing left but the 
ftalks. As he was in great diftrefs about his Iofs,he heard 
forae people fay, that Mithridates had reaped the golden 
harvest, and was gone with it towards the Euxine fez. 

Disturbed at the dream, he communicated it to his Ton, 
having firfl made him fwear to keep it fecret, and, at the 
fame time, informed him of his absolute determination to 
deftroy Mithridates. Demetrius was exceedingly concerned 
at the affair, but though his friend waited on nim as ufua), 
that they might purfue their diversions together, he durft 
not fpeak to him on the fubject, becaufe of his oath. By 
degrees, however, he drew him afide from the reft of his 
companions ; and when they were alane, he wrote on the 
ground, with the bottom of his fpear, " Fly, Mithridates." 
The young man understanding his danger, fled that night 
into Cappadocia ; and fate foon accomplished the dream of 
' Antigonus. For Mithridatesconquered a rich and exten- 
five country, and founded the family of the. Pontic kings, 
which continued through eight fucceSTions, and was at lalt 
destroyed by the Romans. This is a fufheient evidence 
that Demetrius was naturally well inclined to jullice and 
humanity. 

But as, according to Empedocles, love and hatred are 
the fources of perpetual wars between the elements, par. 
ticularly fitch as touch or approach each other j fo among 
the fuccelfors of Alexander there were continual wars; and 
the contentions were always the moSt violent when inflamed 
hy the oppofition of interest, orvicinity of place. This 
was the cafe of Antigonus and Ptolemy. Antigonus, while 
herefided in Phrygia, received information that Ptolemy 
was gone from Cyprus into Syria, where he was ravaging j 
the country, and reducing the cities either by foli citation or 
force. Upon this, he feat his fon, Demetrius agaiufi him, 
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though he was only twentytwo years of ape; and intliit 
firfi command had the greateft and moft difficult affairs to 
manage. But a. young and unexperienced man was un- 
equally matched with a general from the fchool of Alex. 
atider, who had djflinguHhed himfelf in many important 
combats under that prinee. Accordingly, he was defeat- 
ed neqr Gaza ; five thoufand of his men were killed, and 
eight theufand taken prisoners. Heloftalfo his tents, hi* 
military eheft, and his whole equipage. But Ptolemy fent 
them back to him, together with his friends ; adding thi* 
generous and obliging racSage, *< That they ought only 
"to contend for glory and empire." When Demetrius 
received it, he begged of the gods, " That he might not 
" long be Ptolemy's debtor, but foon have ii in his power 
"to return the favor." Nor was he di (concerted, ai 
moft young men would be, with fuch a mifcarriage in hit 
firft effjy. On the contrary, like a complete general, 
accuflomed to the viciflitudes of fortune, he employed: 
himlelf in making new levies and providing arms ; he 
kept the cities to their duty, and exercifed the troops he 
had raifed. 

As loon as Antigonus was apprifed how the battle went, 
he faid, "Ptolemy has, indeed, beaten boys, but he fliall 
" loon have to do with men." However, as he did not 
choofe to reprefs the fpirit of his fon, on his requeft, he 
gave him pemiiliion to try his fortune again by himfelf. 
Not long after this, Cilles, Ptolemy's general, undertook 
to drive Demetrius entirely out of Syria ; for which pur- 
pofe he brought with him a numerous army, though he 
held him in contempt, on account of his late defeat. But 
Demetrius, by a fudden attack, (truck his adverfaries with 
fuch a panic, that both the camp and the general fell into 
his hands, together with very considerable treafures. Yet 
he did not confider the gain, but the ability to give ; nor 
fo much valued the glory and riches which this advantage 
brought him, as its enabling him to requite the generoluy 
of Ptolemy, He was not, however, for proceeding upon 
his own judgment ; he confulted his father ; and, cm his 
raiffion to a£l as he thought proper, loaded Cilles 
.__ friends with his favors, and lent them back to 
their mailer. By this turn of affairs, Ptolemy loft his 
footing in Syria j and Antigonus marched down from 
Celsnae, rejoicing in his foh't fuccefs, and impatient to 
embrace him. 

Vol. V. t. 
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Demetrius, after this, being fent to fubdue the Naba- 
tliican Arabs, found himlelt in great danger, by falling 
into a defer! country, which afforded no water. But the I 
barbarians, aftonifhed at his uncommon intrepidity, did 
n ot, venture to attack him ; and he retired with a confid- | 
erable booty, amongft which were feven hundred camels. 

Antigonus had formerly taken Babylon from Seleucus ; 
but he had recovered it by his own arms ; and was now 
marching with his main "army, to reducethe nations whick 
bordered upon India, and the provinces about Mount 
Caucafus. Mean time Demetrius, hoping to find Mefbpo- 
tamia unguarded, fuddenly palled the Euphrates, and fell 
upon Babylon. There were two ftrong caftles in that 
city i but by this manoeuvre, in the abfence of Seleucus, 
he feized one of them, dillodged the garrifon, and placed 
tliere feven thottfand of his own men. After this, he or- 
dered the reft of his fold iers to plunder the country for 
their own ufe, and then returned to the fea coaft. By 
thefe proceedings he left Seleucus better eftablifhed in his 
dominions than ever; for his laying walte the country, 
feemed as if he had no farther claim to it. 

In his return through Syria, he was informed that 
Ptolemy was befieging HalicarnalTus ; upon which he 
hartened to its relief, and obliged him to retire. As this 
ambition to furcor the diftrelfed, gained Antigonus and 
Demetrius great reputation, theyconceivedalirongdefire 
to refcue all Greece from the flavery it was held in by 
Caflander and Ptolemy. No prince ever engaged in a 
more jull and honorable war. For they employed the 
wealth which they had gained by the con quell of the bar- 
barians, for the advantage of the Greeks ; folely with a 
view to. the honor that fuchan enterprife promifed. 

.When they had refolved to begin their operations with 
Athens, one of his friends adviled Antigonus, if he took 
tile city, to keep it, as the key of Greece ; but that prince 
would not liften to him ; He faid, " The beil and fecureil 
" of all keys was the friendfhip of the people ; and that 
" Athens was the watch tower of the world, from whence 
" the torch of his glory would blare over the earth." 

In confequence of thefe refolutions, Demetrius failed to 
Athens with live thou land talents of lilver, and a fleet of 
two hundred and fifty fhips. Demetrius, the Phalerean, 
governed the city for Caflander, and had a good garrifon 
in the fort of Munychia. His adverfary, who managed the 
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affair, both with prudence and good fortune, made hi; ap- 
pearance before the Pira=us on the twentyfifth of May. - 
The town had no information of his approach ; and when 
they faw his fleet coming in, they concluded that it be- 
longed to Ptolemy, and prepared to receive it as fuch. 
But at laft the officers who commanded in the city, being 
undeceived, ran to oppofe it. All the tumult and confu- 
'ion followed, which was natural when an enemy came 
unexpected, and was already landing. . For Demetrius 
finding the mouth of the harbor open, ran in with eafe j 
and the people could plainly diftinguilli him on the deck' 
uf his (hip, whence he made figns to them to compote 
themfelves and keep ftlence. They complied with his de- 
mand ; and a herald was ordered to proclaim, '* That his 
" father Antigonus, in a happy hour, he hoped, for A- 
" tliens, had fent him to reinftate them in their liberties,- 
" by expelling the garrifon, and to tellore their laws and 
" ancient form of government." 

Upon this proclamation, the people threw down their 
arm;, and receiving thepropofal with loud acclamations, 
defired Demetrius to land, and called him their benefactor 
and deliverer. Demetrius, the Phalerean, and his parti- 
sans, thought it neceflary to receive a man who came with . 
fuch a fuperior force, though he Ibould perform none of 
his promiles, and accordingly fent deputies to make their 
fubmilEon. Demetrius received them in an obliging man- 
ner, and fent back with them Ariftodemus the Milefian, 
a friend of his father's. At the fame time, he wasnot. 
unmindful 'of Demetrius the Phalerean, who, in this rev- 
olution, was more afraid of the citizens than of the ene- 
my ; but out of regard to his character and virtue,, fent 
him with a ftrong convoy to Thebes, agreeably to his re- 
queft. He likewife amired the Athenians, that however 
defirous he might he to fee their city, he would deny him- 
felf that pleafure till he had let it entirely free, by expel- 
ling the garrifon. He therefore furrounded the fortreis of 
Munychia with a ditch and rampart, to cut off its com- 
munication with the reft of the city, and then failed to 
Megara, where Callander had another garrifon. 

On his arrival, he was informed, that Cratefipolis, '* 
'if: of A" 
beauty, w 
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confluence of which, he left his forces in the territory of 
Megara, and withafew light horfe took the road toPatrz. i 
When he was near the place, he drew off from his men, 
and pitched his tent apart, that Cratefipolis might not be 
perceived when (he came to pay her vifit. But a party of 
the enemy getting intelligence of this, fell fuddenly upon 
him. In his alarm, he had only time to throw over him 
a mean cloak ; and, in that difguife, faved hirhfelf by 
flight. So nearaninfainouscapiivity had his intemperate 
love of beauty brought him. As for his tent, the enemy 
toot it, with ail the riches it contained. 

After Megara was taken, the foldiers prepared to plun- 
der it ; but the Athenians interceded ftrongly for that 
people, and prevailed. Demetrius was fatisfied with ex- 
pelling the garrifon, and declared the city free. Amidft 
thele tranfattions, he bethought himfelf of Stilpo, a phi- 
lofophcr of great reputation, who fought only the retire- 
ment and tranquillity of a ftudious life. He lent for him, 
and aflted him, " Whether they had taken any thing from 
" him i" " No," faid Stilpo, " I found none that wanted 
" to Ileal any knowledge," The foldiers, however, had 
clandeftincly carried o&almoft all the flivei. Therefore, 
when Demetrius paid his refpefts to. him again, on leaving 
the place, he faid, " Stilpo, I leave you entirely free :" 
" True," anfwercd Stilpo, " for you have not left a Have 

Demetrius then returned to the liege of Muuychia ; 
diflodgedthe garrifon, and demo lifhed the fortrels. After 
which the Athenians prefTed him to enter the city, and he 
complied. Having aflembled the people, he reeflablithed 
the commonwealth in its ancient form; and, moreover, 
promifed them in the name of his father, a hundred and 
tiny thoufand meafures* of wheat, and timber enough to 
build a hundred galleys. Thus they recovered the democ- 
racy fifteen years after it was diflulved. During the in- 
terval, after the Lamias war, and the battle of Cranon, 
the government was called an oligarchy, but, in faft, was 
monarchical ; for the power of Demetrius the Phalerern 
met with no control. 

Their deliverer appeared glorious in his ferrices to 
Athens; but they rendered him obnoxious by the extrav- 
agant honors they decreed him. For they were the firft 
woo gave him and his father Antigonus the title of kings, 

* Mcdimni. 
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which they had hitherto reltgioufly avoided ; and which 
was, indeed, the only thing left the defendants of Philip 
and Alexander uninvaded by their generals. In the next 
place, they alone* honored them with the appellation of 
the god* protectors ; and, inftead of denominating the year 
as formerly, from the arcbon, they aboliihed his office, 
created annually in his room a prieft ofthofe gods pro-' 
lectors, and prefixed his name to all their public acls. 
They likewife ordered that thtfr portraits fhould be 
wrought in the holy veil with thofe of the other gods.-f- 
They con fecrated thcp lace where their patron ■ firii alight- 
ed from hischarior, and erefted an altar thereto Deme- 
trius Catabates. They add ded two to the number of 
their tribes, and called them Demetrius "and Antigmh ; 
in confluence of which the fenate, which before con filled 
of five hundred members, was to con/ill of fix hundred ; 
for each tribe fupplied fifty. 

Strategies, of wnofe inventions- thefe wife compliments 
were, thought of a ilrofce (till higher : He procured a de- 
cree, that thofe who fhould be fentupon public bufi nefs 
from the commonwealth of Athens to Antigonus and De- 
metrius, thould not be Called ambajfadsri, but tbeori, a 
titlcwhich had been appropriated to thofe who, on the 
fofemn feftivals, carried the culiomary facrifices to Delphi 
and Olympia, in the name of the Grecian ftates. This 
Stratocles was, in- all- refpefts, a perfon of the molt daring- 
effrontery, ani the molt debauched life, infomuch that he 
feetned to imitate th; ancient Cleon in his fcurriious and 
licentious behavior to the people. He kepi a miftrefs 
called Phylacium ; and one day, when the brought from 
the market fome heads for fupper, he (aid, "Why, how 

• No other people were found capable of filch vile adulation. 
Their fertility Ihoived how little they deierved the liberty that was 
itltored them. 

+ Every fifth ye»( the Athenians celebrated the Panallimce, or ■ 
feftival of Minerva, and carried in piocefliori the Pcfhm. or hol-r 
veil, in wtiich the defeat of the Titans, and the a ft ions of Minerva', 
were inwrought. In ihis veil, n»>, they plated the figures of thofe 
commanders, who had dittmguifhed themfelvei by theirviftories; 
and from thence came the eipreiTion, that Inch a one was worthy 
of ihePtpUi*: meaning, that he was a brave foldier. As to the 
form of the rtpUm, it was a large robe without fWes. It was 
drawn by land in a machine like a (hip -I'.-.i-.f. ihc Crmmictil, as far 
as the temple of Cires at l.tr:jis ; from whence it wai brought back 
and confecrated in the citadel. 
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When the Athenians were defeated in the lea fight near 
Amorgas, be arrived at Athena before any account of the ' 
misfortune had been received, and palling through the 
Ceramicus with a chaplet on his head, told the people that 
they were victorious. He then moved that facritices of 
thu&fgiving mould be offered, and meat difiributed among 
the tribes for public entertainment. Two days after, the 
poor remains of the fleet were brought home ; and the 
people, in great anger, calling him to anfwer for the 
unpofition, he made his appearance in the height of the 
tumult, with the mod con fum mate affurance, and laid, 
" What harm have I done you, in making you merry for 
*■ two days )" S^ich was the impudence of Stratocles. 

But there were other extravagances, hour r than fire it- 
Jelf, as Ariftophanes expreoes it. One flatterer outdid 
even Stratocles in fervility, by procuring a decree that 
Demetrius, whenever he vifited Athens, fhould be receiv- 
ed with the fame honors that were paid to Ceres and Bac- 
chus J and that, whoever exceeded the reft in the fplendor 
and magnificence of the reception he gave that prince, 
ftiould have money out of the treafury to enable him to fet 
up fume pious memorial of his fuccefs. Thefe inflances 
of adulation concluded with their changing the name of 
the month Munycbien to Dtntetrion, with calling the laft 
day of every month Dtmetriai ; and the Dionjfia, or 
feaffs of Bacchus, Dtmelria. 

The ^ods foon (bowed how much they were offended at 
the fe things. For the veil in which were wrought the 
figures of Demetrius and Antigonus, along with thofe of 
Jupiter and Minerva, as they carried it through the Cera- 
micus, was rent afunder by a fudden florm of wind. Hem. 
lock grew up in great quantities round the altars of thofe 
princes, though it is a plant feldom found in that country. 
On the day when the Dhnyfia were to be celebrated, they 
" " " e forced to put a (top to the proceffion by the exceffive 
' ■■ ' r >ut o/fes' 



fig.ree- 
Philip^ 



cold which came entirely out effeafon; and there fell fo 
ftrong a hoar froll, that it Mailed not only the vines and 
" rees, but great part of the corn in the blade. Hence, 
ilippides, who was an enemy to Stratocles, thus attacked 
mm in one of his comedies : " Who was the wicked caufe 
" of our vines being blafted by the freft,and of the facred 
"veil's being tent afunder ( He who transferred the 
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" honors of the gods to men : It is he, not comedy," 
" that is the ruin of the people." This Philippides en- 
joyed the friend (hip of Lylimachits, and the Athenians 
received many favors from that prince on his account. 
Nay, whenever l.ylimachus was waited on by this poet, or 
happened to meet him, he confidered it as a good omen, 
and a happy-time to enter upon any great bufmefs, or im- 
portant expedition. Befides, he was a man of excellent 
character, never importunate, intriguing, or over officious, 
like thofe who are bred in a court. One day, Lyfimachus 
talked to him in the meft obliging manner, and faid, 
"What ia there of mine that you would (hare in [" "Any 
" thing," faid he, " but your fecrets." I have purpofely 
contrafted thefe characters, that the difference may be ob- 
vious between the comic writer and the demagogue. 
_ What exceeded all the rage of flattery we have men. 
tinned, was the decree propofed by Drotnociideyhe Sphet- 
°an i according to which, they were to confult the oracle 
of Demetrius, as to the manner in which they were toded. 
icaie certain fhields at Delphi. It was conceived in thefe 
terms s " In a fortunate hour, be it decreed by the people, 
" that a citizen of Athens be appointed to go to the god 
" proteclor, and, after due Tacrifices offered, demand of 
" Demetrius, the god protestor, what will be the moll 
" pious, the rood honorable and expeditions method of 
" confecrating the intended offerings. And it is hereby 
"enafted, that the people of Athens will follow the meth- 
" od dictated by his oracle." By this mockery of incenfe 
to his vanity, who was fcarcely in hisfenfes before, they 
rendered him perfeflly infane. 

During his (lay at Athens, he married Kurydice, a de- 
fcendant of the ancient Miltiades, who was the widnw of 
Oph«ltas king of Cyrene, and had returned to Athens 
after his death. The Athenians reckoned this a particular 
favor and honor to their city; though Demetrius made 
no fort of difficulty of marrying, and had many wives at 
the fame time. Of all his wives, he paid moft refpeet to 
rhila, becaufefhe was the daughter of Antipater, and had 
heen married to Cratems, who, -of all the fucceflbrs of 
Alexander, was moft regretted by the Macedonians. Dc- 
* ft is probable lhat Smtocks, and oiher perfons of his chancer, 
'ovtighed agaiuft the dramatic wriLrrs, on account of the libertit* 
mty took withiheir vices. Though this wa3 after the time that 
the KidMt uoudy prevailed it Athens. 
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mett ius was very young, when his father perluaded him 
to marry her, though Ihe was advanced in- life, and, on 
that account, unfit for hini. As he was disinclined to the 
match, An ti genus is faid to have repeated to- him that 
verfe of Euripides, with a happy parody s 

\- When Fortune fprejds her ftore-,' we yield to marriage 
\\ Againft the beut of nature. 

Only putting marriagt infteadof bondagt. . However, the 
refpeet which Demetrius paid Phila and his other Wives, 
was not of fuch a nature, but that he publicly entertained 
many miArelTes, as well (laves as free born women, and 
was more infamous for hisexceOesof that fort, than any 
other prince of his time. 

Mean time his father called him to take the conduct of 
the war againA Ptolemy } and he found it neceflary to obey 
him. But as it gave him pain to leave the war he had 
undertaken for the liberties of Greece, which was fo much 
more advantageous in point of glory, he fent to Cleonides, 
who commanded for Ptolemy in Sicyon and Corinth, and 
offered him a pecuniary consideration, on condition that 
he would fet thofe cities free. Cleonides, not accepting* 
thepropofal, Demetrius immediately embarked his troops, 
and failed to Cyprus. There he had an engagement with 
Menelaus, brother to Ptolemy, and defeated him. Ptolemy 
himfelf foon after made his appearance with a great num- 
ber of land forces, and a considerable fleet. On which- 
©ccafion, feveral menacing and haughty me Cages pa fled 
between them. Ptolemy bade Demetrius depart, before 
he collected all his forces, and trcd him under foot j and 
Demetrius faid, he would let Plolemy go, if he would 
promife to evacuate Sicjon and Corinth. 

The approaching battle awaked the attention not only 
of the parties concerned, but of all other princes; for, be- 
Gde the uncertainty of the event, fo much depended upon 
it, that.the conqueror would not be mailer of Cyprus and 
Syria alone, but fuuei-ior to all his rivals in power. Pto- 
lemy advanced with a hundred and fifty mips, and he had 
ordered Menelaus, with futy roore.toconieoutof the har- 
bor of Salamis, in the heat of the battle, and put the ene- 
my in diforder by falling on his rear. Againft thefe i\x- , 
ty (hips, Demetrius appointed a guard often, for that j 
number was fufficient to block up the mouth of the harbor. 
His land forces he ranged on the adjoining promontories,. 
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and then tore down upon his adverfarywith a hundred and 
eighty fhips. This he did with fa much impetuofity, that 
Ptolemy could not Hand the (hock, but was defeated, and 
fled with eight (hips only, which were all that he laved. 
For feventy were taken, with their crews, and the reft were 
funk in the engagement. His numerous train, his fer- 
vants, friends, wives, arms, money, and machines, that 
were Rationed near the fleet, in transports, all fell into the 
hands of Demetrius, and he carried them to his camp. 

Among thefe was the celebrated lamia, who at firtt was 
only taken notice of for her performing on the flute, which 
was by no means contemptible, but afterwards became fa- 
mous a; a courtezan. By this time her beauty was in the 
wane, yet ihe captivated Demetrius, though not near her 
age, and fo effectually enuaved him by the peculiar power 
of her addrefs, that, though other women had a pauton 
for him, he could only think of her. 

After the fea fight, Menelaus made no further refin- 
ance, but Surrendered Salamis with alt the (hips, and the 
land forces, which confuted of twelve hundred boric, and 
twelve thoufartd foot. 

This viftory, lb great in ilfelf, Demetrius rendered dill 
more glorious, by generouty and humanity, in giving 
the enemy's dead, an honorable interment, and letting the 
prifoners free. He felected twelve hundred complete fuits 
«f armor from the Spoils, and beftowed them on the A- 
thenians. Ariiiodemus, the Milefian, wai the perlbn he 
fent t« his father, with an account «f the vittory . Of all 
the courtiers, this man was the boldeft flatterer ; and, on 
the profent oceafion he defigned to outdo himielf. When 
he arrived on the coafl of Syria from Cyprus, he would not 
fuller the IhJp to make land ; but ordering it to anchor at 
a diftance, and all the company to remain in it^ he look 
the boat, and went on Shore alone. He advanced towards 
the palace of Antigoous, who was. watching for the event 
°f this battle, with all the Solicitude that is natural to a 
man who has fo great a concern at flake. As foon as he 
was informed that the melienger was coming, his anxiety 
increafed to fuch a degree, that he could fcarce keep within 
his palace. He fent his officers and friends, one after an- 
other, to Ariiiodemus, to demand what intelligence he 
brought. But, inflead of giving any of them an anfwer, 
he walked on with great filence and Solemnity. The king, 
ay this time much alarmed, and baring no longer pa t iency 
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went to the door to meet him. A great crowd was gath- 
ered about Ariftodemus, and people were running fr«m all 
quarters to the palace to hear the news. When he was 
near enough to be heard, he ftretched out his hand, and 
cried aloud, " Hail to king Antigonus ! We have totally 
" beaten Ptolemy at fea ; we are matters of Cyprus, and 
" havemadelixteen thoufand eight hundred prifoners." 
Antigonus anfwered, " Hail to you too, mv good friend ! 
" but I will punilh. you for torturing us fo long; you (hall 
" wait long for your reward." 

The people now, for the firft time, proclaimed Antigo- 
nus and Demetrius kings. Antigonushad thediadcm im- 
mediately put on by his friends. He fent one to Deme- 
trius j and in the letter that accompanied it, addrelTed him 
under the ftyle of king. The Egyptians, when they were 
apprifedof this ci renin ft an ce, gave Ptolemy likewifethe 
titieof king, that they might not appear to be difpirited- 
with their late defeat. The other mcceflbrs of Alexander 
caught eagerly at fhcopportunity toaggrandizelhemlelves. 
Lylimaclius took the diadem ; and Seleucus did the (amp 
in his tranfaftions with the Greeks. The latter had worn 
it force time, when he gave audience to the barbarians. 
Caflander alone, while others wrote to him, and la luted 
him as king, prefixed his name to his letters in the lame 
manner as formerly. 

This title proved not a mere addition to their name and 
figure. It gave them higher notions. It introduced a- 
pompoufnefs into their manners, and feif importance into 
their difcourfe. Juft as tragedians, when they take the 
habit of kings, change their gait, their voice, their whole 
deportment, and manner of addrefs. After this they be- 
came more fevere in their judicial capacity ; for they laid 
afide that diftimulation with which they had concealed 
their power, and which had made them much milder and 
more favorable to their fubjecls. So much could one 
word of a flatterer do ! Such a change did it effect in the 
whole face of the world ! 

Antigonus, elated with his fon's achievments at Cyprus, 
immediately marched againft Ptolemy ; commanding his 
land forces in perfon, while Demetrius, with a powerful- 
fleet, attended him along the coaft. One of Antigonus's 
friends, named Medius, had the event of this expedition 
communicated to him in a dream. He thought that Anti- 
gonus and his whole army were running a race. At firli 
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lie feemed to run with great fwiftnefs and force j but af- 
lei-wards his flrength gradually abated j and, on turning, 
he became veiy weak, ancTdrew his breath with fuch pain 
(hat he could fcarce recover himfelf. Accordingly, An. 
tigonus met with many difficulties at land, and Demetrius 
encountered fuch a ftorm at fea, that he was in danger of 
being driven upon an impracticable lhore. In this (form 
he loft many of his fliips, and returned without e Retting 
any thing. 

Antigonus was nGw little (hort of eighty ; and his great 
die and weight difqualified him for war, ftill more than 
his age. He therefore left the military department to his 
fon j who, by his good fortune, a well as ability, managed 
it in the happieft manner. Nor was Antigonus hurt by 
hie farts debaucheries, his. expenfive appearance, or his 
tongcaroufals ; for thefe were the things in which Deme- 
trius employed himfelf in time of peace with the utmoft 
liccntioulnefs and molt unbounded avidity. But in war, 
no man, however naturally temperate, exceeded him in 
fobriety. 

When the power that Lamia had over him was evident 
to all the world, Demetrius came after fbme expedition or 
oilier, to falute his father, and killed him fo cordially, 
that he laughed, and faid, " Surely, my fon, you think 
" you are killing Lamia." Once when he had been 
fpending many days with his friends over the bottle, he 
excufed himfelf athis return to court, by faying, "That 
" he had been hindered by a deftuxion." " So I heard," 
&id Antigonus, " but whether was the defluxion from 
" Thalos or from Chios (" Another time, being informed 
that he was indifpofed, he went to fee him ; and when he 
came to the door, he met one of his favorites going out. 
He went in, however, and fitting down by him, took hold 
of his hand. Demetrius faid his fever had now left him. 
" I know it," faid Antigonus, " for I met it this moment 
" at the door." With fuch mildnefs he treated his fon's 
faults, out of regard to his excellent performances. It is 
the cuftom of the Scythians in the inidft of their caroufals 
toflrike the ftrings of their bows, to recal, as it were, 
their courage which is melting away in pleafure. But 
Demetrius one while gave himfelf up entirely to pleafure, 
and anotherwhile to bufinefs ; he did not intermix them. 
His military talents, therefore, did not fuffer by his .at- 
tentions of a gayer kind. 
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Nay, he Itemed to (how greater abilities in his prepara- 
tions for war, than in the ule of them. He was not content 
unlets he had llores (hat were more than Sufficient. There 
was fomething peculiarly great in the construction of his 
Ships and engines, and he took an unwearied pleasure in the 
inventing of new ones. For he was ingenious in the Spec- 
ulative part of mechanics ; and lie did not, like other 
princes, apply his tafte and knowledge of thofe arts to (he 
purpofes of diversion, or to purfuits of no utility, fuch as 
playing on' the flute, painting, or turning. 

.£ ropus, king of Macedon, fpent his hours of leifure in 
making little tables and lamps. Altalus,* furnamed 
Philometer,t xmufed himfelf with planting poifonotis 
herbs, not only henbane and hellebore, but hemlock, 
aconit, and dorycnium.J Thefe he cultivated in the roy- 
al gardens, and befides gathering (hem at their proper 
Sfeafone, made it his bufinefs to know the qualities of their 
juice and fruit. And the kings of Parthia took a pride in 
forging and Sharpening heads for arrows. But the me- 
chanics of Demetrius were of a princely kind ; there was 
always fomething great in the fabric. Togedier with a 
fpirit of curiofity.andloveof the arts, there appeared in air 
his works a grandeur of defign, and dignity of invention, 
to that they were not only worthy of the geniusand wealth, 
but of the hand of a king. His friends were altoniihed at 
their greatnefs, and his very enemies were pleafed with 
their beauty. Nor is this description of him at all exag- 
gerated. His enemies ufed to Stand upon the Shore looking 
with admiration upon his gallies of fifteen or Sixteen banks, 
of oars,as they failed along; and his engines, called helefolts, 
were a pleafing Spectacle to the very towns which he be- 
sieged. This is evident from facts, Lyfimachus, who of 
all the princes of his time was the bittcrefr enemy to De- 
metrius, when he cameto compel him to raile the Siege of 
Soli in Cilicia, defired he would Show him his engines of 
war, and his manner of navigating the gallies ; and he 

* Plutarch does not do that honor to Attaint which hedefeivrs, 
when he mentions hit employments as unworthy jf a prince. He 
made many experiment! tn,mtunl philolophy, and wrote atreatife 
on sgiicutture. Other kings, particularly Hiero 2nd Atcbelaus, 
did the fame. 

t This is ■ miftake in Flutareh. PhilotiMter was another prioce, 
who made agriculture his amufement. 

t Daryeniam-vm a common poifonous plant, which was lo called 
bain the points of Spears being tinged with its juices. 
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wis To (track with the fight, that he Immediately retired. 
And the Rhodians, after they had flood a long fiege, and 
at laft comprenjifed the affair, requeued him to leave (brae 
of his engines, as monuments both of his power, and of 
their valor. 

His war with the Rhodians was eccafioned by their al- 
ith Ptolemy ; and in the cuurfe of it he brought 



was fixtyfix cubits high. The fides of the 
feveral divifions gradually lelTened, fo that the top was 
much narrower than the bottom. The infide was divided 
into feveral ftories, or rooms, one above another. The 
front which was turned towards the ememy, had a win- 
dow in each ftory, through which miifive weapons of va- 
rious kinds were thrown ; for it was filled with men who 
praftifed every method of fighting. It neither (hook nor 
veered the leaft in its motion, but rolled on in a Heady up. 
right pofition. And, as it moved with a horrible noiie, 
it at once pleafed and terrified the fpectators.* 

'He had two coats of mail brought from Cyprus,-) - for 
his ufe in this war, each of which weighed forty mina. 
Zoilus, the maker, to fliow the excellence of their temper, 
ordered a dart to be (hot at one of them from an engine at 
the diftance of twentylix paces ; and it flood fo firm, that 
there was no more markupon it than what might be made 
with fuch a ftyle as is ufed in writing. This he took for 
hiinfelf, and gave the other to Alcimus the Epirot, a man 
of the greateft bravery and flrength of any in his army. 
The Epirot's whole fuit of armor weighed two talents, 
whereas that of others weighed no more than one. He 
fell, in the fiege of Rhodes, in an action near the theatre. 
As the Rhodians defended themfelves with great fpirit, 
Demetrius was not able to do any thing considerable. — 
There was one thing in theirconduft which he particular- 
ly refented ; and, for that reafon he perMed in the fiege. 
They had taken the vefTel in which were letters from nis 
wife Phila, together with fome robes and pieces of tapeftry, 

* DiodoruaSiculuafayithii machine had nine (loriei ; and that 
« rolled on four large whteli, each of which waa fixtcen feet high. 

* Pliny lays that the Cyprian adamant waa impregnable. Cy- 
pnu waa famous for the metal of which armor was made eiaiia 
A* lime of the Troian war i and Agamemnon had a cuiriut {eat 
him from Cyniris king of Cyprus, liti- 11. xi. 
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and they lent it, as it was, to Ptolemy. In which they 
were far from imitating the politenefs ot the Athenians, 
who, when they were at war with Philip, happening to 
take his couriers, read all the other letters, but fent Kim 
that of Olyrapia's with the feal entire. 

But Demetrius, though much incenfed, did not retaliate 
upon the Rhodians, though he foon had an opportunity. 
Protogenes of Caumis was at that time painting for them 
the hiftoryof Jalyfus,* and had almoft finifhed it, when 
Demetrius feized it in one of the luburbs. The Rhodians 
fent a herald to intreat him to fpare the work, and not 
fuffer it to be deftroyed. Upon which he faid, " He would 
" rather burn the pictures of his father, than hurt fo la- 
borious a piece of art." For Protogenes is faid to have 
been (even years in finifhing it. Apelles tells us, that 
when he firft faw it, he was fo much aftoniftied *hat he 
could not fpeak ; and, at lad, when he recovered him felf, 
he faid, "A tnalierpiece of labor ! A wonderful perform- 
*' ance I But it wants thefe graces which raife the fame of 
*' my paintings to the fkies." This piece was afterwards 
earned to Rome, and being added to the number of thofe 
collected there, was deftroyed by fire. The Rhodians now 
began to grow weary of the war. Demetrius too wanted 
only a pretence to put an end to it, and he found one. 
The Athenians came and reconciled them on this condi- 
tion, that the Rhodians Ihould aflift Antigonus and Deme- 
trius, as allies, in all their wars, except thofe with Ptolemy, 

* We hive not met with the particular fubjefl of this famous 
pVmting. Jalyfui was one of the fabulous heroes, the ton of Ocbi- 
mui, and grand fon of Apollo ; and there is a town in Rhodes cal- 
led Jalyfui, which probably had its name from hiro. It was in this 
picture that Protogenes, when he had long labored in vain to paint 
the foam of a dog, happily hit it off, by throwing thcbrulh, in an- 
ger, at the dog's mouth, ./Eliao, as well as Plutarch, lap, that he 
was fcven years in finilhing it. Pliny tells us, that he gave it four 
coats of colors, that when one was rffaced by time, another might 
fupply its place H^ tills us, too, thai whileProiogenes was»t work, 
he was vifitcd by Dcmcuiut, arid when the latter aiken bimhowhe 
c»uld profecutc his work with (o much calmiiels under the rage of 
wot ? he anfwercd, "That though Demetrius was at war with 
" Rhodes, he did not fuppole he was at war with the arts." He is 
faid to have lived on lupines during the time lie was employed on 
this painting, that his judgment might not beclouded by luxurious 
diet. Thepifture was biought to Rome by Caffius, and placed in 
the Temple of Peace, where it remained till the time.of Commo- 

dus j when, together with the temple, it was conlumed by fire. 
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At the fame time tire Athenians called him to their fuc- 
«or againft Callander, who was Hefieging their city. In 
eonfequencp of which, he failed thither with a fleet of 
three hundred and thirty ftiips, and a numerous body of 
land forces. "With there he not only drove Callander out 
of Attica, but followed him to Thermopylae, and entirely 
defeated him there. Heraclea then voluntarily fubmitted, 
and he received into his army fix thoufand Macedonians, 
who came over to him. In his return he reftored liberty 
to the Greeks within the Straits of Thermopyla:, took the 
Bceotians into his alliance, and made hjmfelf matter of 
Cenchrei. He likewife reduced Phyle and Panaflus, the 
bulwarks of Attica, which had been garrifoned by CalTan- 
der, and put them in the hands of the Athenians again. 
The Athenians, though they had laviflied honors upon 
him before in the muff extravagant manner, yet contrived 
on this occafion to appear new in their flattery. Theygave 
orders that lie lliould lodge in the back part of the Par- 
ibfion ; which accordingly he did, and Minerva was faid. 
to have received him as her giteft : A gueft not very fit to- 
come under her roof, or fuitable to her virgin purity. 

la one of their expeditions, his brother Philip took up 
his quarters in a houfe where there were three young wo- 
men. His father,. Antigonus, laid nothing to Philip ; but 
called the -quarter matter, and faid to him in his pre fence, 
'■' Whydo not you remove my fon out of thislodgingjwhere 
■■■'■ '■ - 'tened for A J " 



is fo much ftraitened tor room I" And £ ... 

who ought to have reverenced Minerva, if, on no omer 
count, yet as his eldeft lifter (for fo he aft'efted to call her) . 
behaved infuchamanncr toperfonaofbothfexeswhowere 
above the condition of flayes, and the citadel was fo pol- 
luted with his debaucheries, that it appeared to be kept fa- 
ci-ed in fome degree, when he indulged himfelf only with 
fiich promtutes as Chryfis, Lamia, Demo, and Anticyra. 

Some things we choofet* pafsover out of regard to the 
Character of the city of Athens; buttheviitueandchaflily 
of Democles ought not to be left under the veil of Silence. 
Democles was very young j and his beauty was no fecret 
to Demetrius. Indeed his furnatne unhappily declared it, 
for he was cilled Democles the Handjame. Demetrius,. 
through his emiflaries, left nothing un at tempted to gain 
him by great offers, or to intimidate him by threats, j but 
neither could prevail. He left the wreflling ring and all ■ 
public exer cife s, aad made ufe only of a private bath.. 
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Demetrius watched his opportunity, and furprifccT hln> 
there atone. The boy, feeing nobody near to afliil him, 
and the impo nihility of refuting with any effect, took off 
the cover of the cauldron, and jumped into the boiling 
water. It is true, he came (o an unworthy end, but his 
fentiments were worthy of his country and of his perfonal 

Very diffe rent were thofe of Clexnetusthefon of Cleo- 
medon. That youth having procured his father the re- 

miflion of a fine of fifty talents, brought letters from De- 
metrius to the people, lignifyinghispleafurein that refpect. 
By which he not only diihonoreo himfelf, but brought 
great trouble upon the city. The people took off the fine, 
but at the fame time they made a decree, that no citizen 
fhouid, for the future, bring any letter from Demetrius. 
Yet when they found that Demetrius was difobliged at it, 
and exprtfied his refentment in ftrong terms, they not only 
repeated the aft, but punilhed the perfoni who propofed 
and fuppoited it, feme with death, and fome with banifh- 
ment. They likewife palled a new edict, importing, 
" That the people of Athens had refolved that what focver 
" thing Demetrius might command, ihould be accounted 
" holy in refpeel of the gods, and juft in refpect of men." 
Some peribn of better principle, on thisoccafion, happening 
to fay, that Stratocles was mad in propofing fuch decrees, 
Demochares the Leuconian anfwered,* "He would be 
*'m^d,if he wore not mad." Stratocles found his ad. 
vantage in his fervihty ; and for this faying, Demochares 
was profecuted and banifhed the city. To fuch meanneQcs 
were the Athenians brought, when the garrifon feemed to 
be removed out of their city, and they pretended to be a 
free people ! 

Demetrius afterwards pafTed into Peloponnefus, where 
he found no refinance, for all his enemies fled before him, 
or furrendered their cities. He therefore reduced with eafe 
that part of the country called .rf^r, and all Arcadia,except 
Mantinea. Argos, Sicyon, and Corinth, he fet free from 
their garrifons by giving the commanding officers a hundred 
talents to evacuate them. About that time the feafts of 
Juno came on at Argos, and Demetrius prefided in the 

it thit cillt hun 
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g*mef and other exhibitions. During thefe folemnities he 
■Harried Deidamia the daughter *f jEacides king of the 
Moloflians, and fitter of Pyrrhue. - He told the Sicyonians 
that they lived out of their city, and (howing them a more 
advantageous (ituation, perfuadedthem to build one where 
the town now Rands. Along with the fituation be likewise 
changedthe name, callingthe town Demetrias, inftead of 



The'fl 



: flates being afTembled at the Ifthmus, and a pro- - 
digious number of people attending, he was proclaimed 
general of all Greece, n Philip and Alexander had been 
before j and in the elation of power and fuccefs, he thought 
himfelf a much greaterman. Alexander robbed no other 
prince of his title, nor did he ever declare himfelf king of 
kings, though he railed many both to the ftyle and authority 
of kings. But Demetrius thought no man worthy of that ti- 
tle, eicept his father and himfelf. Heeven ridiculed thofe ' 
who made ufeof it, and it was with pleafure ha heard the 
fycophants at his table drinking king Demetrius, Seleucus 
commander of the elephants, Ptolemy admiral, Lyfimachus ■ 
. treafurer, and Agathecles the- Sicilian governor of the 
illands. The reft of them only laughed at Fuch extravagant 
inftances of vanity. Lyfimachus alone was angry, becaufe 
Demetrius feefned to think him no better than an eunuch. 
For the princes of the eaft had generally eunuchs for their 
treafurers. - Lyfimachus, indeed, was the moll violent 
enemy that he had j and now taking an opportunity to 
di (parage him on account of his paflion.for Lamia, he (kid, 
" This was the firft time he had feen a whore act in a 
" tragedy."* Demetrius faid in anfwer, " My whore is 
""an honefter woman than his Penelope." 

When he was preparing to return to Athens, he wrote 
to the republic, that on his arrival he intended to be 
initiated, and to be immediately admitted, not only to the 
lefsniyfteries.but even to thofe called intuitive. This was 
unlawful and unprecedented ; for the lefsmyfteries were 
celebrated in February, f and the greater in Sepiember jj 
and none were admitted to the intuitive till a year at leaft 

* The modern ft»ge ntedi not be put to the blufb by this sffer- - 
'ion in favor of ihe ancient ,- thenalonof itwsj, lhat there vnn ■ 
■» womenaflon. Men in female d redes performed ilicii piru, 
t AntheQerion. t Bocdsomianv - 
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after they had attended the greater myfteries.* When the 
letters were read, Pythoderus the torchbearer, was the only 
perron who ventured to oppofe the demand ; and his Appo- 
rtion tvas entirely ineffectual. Stratoclesprocureda decree 
that the month of Munycbion fhould be called and reputed 
the month of Ambtjlerion, to give Demetrius an opportu- 
nity for his firft initiation, which was to be performed in the 
ward of Agra. After which, Munychion was changed 
again into Boedromian, By thefe means Demetrius was 
admitted to the greater myfteries and to immediate injpec- 
tion. Hence thefe ftrokes of fatire upon Strategies from 
the poet Phiiippides — " the man who can con tract the 
"whole year into one month :" Arid with reflect to Deme- 
trius's being lodged in the Parthenon — " The man who 
** turns the temples into inns, and brings proftitutes into 
" the company ot the virgin goddefs." 

But amongft the many abufes and enormities committed 
in their city, no one litems to have given the Athenians 
greater uneafinefs, than this : Heorderedthemtoraifetwo 
hundred and ti fty talents in a very fhort time, and the fnm 
was exafted with the greateft rigor. When the money 
was brought in, and he faw it altogether, he ordered it to 
be given to Lamia and his other miftrefles to buy foap. 
Thus the difgrace hurt them more than the lofs, and the 
application more than the impoft. Some, however, (ay, 
that itwasnotto the Athenians ne behaved in this manner, 
but to the people of Theflaly. Betides this difagreeable 
tax, Lamia extorted money from many perions on her own 
authority, 10 enable her 10 provide an entertainment for the 
king : And theexpenceof that flipper was fo remarkable, 
that Lynceus the Samian took pains to give a description 
of tt. For the fame reafon, a comic poet of thofe times, 
.with equal wit and truth, called Lamia an Helefelii. And 
- Demochares the Solian, called Demetrius Mulbos, that is, 
/'#£/<:, becaule he too had his Lamia, f 

* Plutarch in this place Items to make* difference between the 
intuitive and the greater myfteriea, though they art commonly un- 
di-riioi.d to be the lame. Cafaubon and Mturfius think the tut 
corrupt i but. the manner in which they would rtitcre it, does not 
raider it lets perplexed. 

t Fabulous hikary mentioni ■ queenof Lybia, who out of rap 
for the lo» ot her own children, ordered thole of other women la 
be biuu&bt 10 her and devoured them, From whence (he wa» t&. 
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The great intereft that Lamia had with Demetrius in 
confequence of his paflion for her, excited a fpirit of envy 
and averfion to her, not oaly in the breafts of his wives, but 
of his friends. Demetrius having fent ambafiadors to Lv- 
limachus, on fome occafion or other, that prince anuifed 
himfelf oneday with fhowing them the deep wounds he had 
received from a lion's claws in his arms and thighs, and 
gave them an account of his being (hut up with that wild 
beaft by Alexander the Great, and the battle he had with 
it.* Upon which they laughed and faid, "The king,. 
" our mailer, too, bears on his neck the marks of a. 
" dreadful wild beaft called a Lamia." Indeed, it was 
ftrange that he fhould at firft have To great an objection 
againft the difparity of years between liim and Phila, and 
afterwards fall into fuch a lading captivity to Lara ia,t hough 
(he had palled her prime at their firft acquaintance. One 
evening when Lamia had been playing on the flute at flip- 
per, Demetrius afked Demo, fur named Mania r -\ what 
the thought of her » "I think her an old woman, Sir," 
laid Demo. Another time,, when there was an extraor- 
dinary deficit on the table, he faid to her, " You fee 
" what fine things Lamia fends me :'* " My mother will 
" fend you finer," anfwered Demo, "if you- will but lie 
" with her." 

We fhall mention only one ftory more of Lamia, which 
relates to her cenfure of the celebrated judgment of Boc- 
choris. In Egypt there was a young man extremely de- 
(Irous of the favors of a courtezan named Thonis, but (he 
Jet too high a' price upon them. Afterwards he fancied 
that he enjoyed her in a dream, and his defire was fatished. 
Thonis upon this commenced an action againft him for 
the money ; and Bocchoris having beard both parties, or- 
dered the man to tell the gold that (lie demanded into a 
balon, and ftaake it about before her, that (he might enjoy 
the fight of it. " For Fancy," faid he, " is no more than the 
" fhadow of truth." Lamia did not think this a juft 
lenience ; " becaufe the woman's defire of the gold was 

red £d*ta f torn the Phoenician word Lzhama, to devour, Vfoa 
ihii account, Dkdtnui, telli m, that Lamia btcime ■ bugbear to 
children. And thii UtUfiei M. Diciei with regard to the explana- 
tion of this p»flig« in Plutarch. 

• Juft in and Paufsniu mention this j butQ. CultiiM doubts tfet: 
truth of il j and be probably is in [he light.. 

t 1m EngliSh, Mils.Mldcin. 
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** not remored by the appearance of it ; whereas the dream ■ 
•* cured the pafiion of her lover." 

The change In the fortunes and affions of the fubjefl of 
our narrative now turns the comic fcene into tragedy ; all 
the other kings having united their forces againft Anii- 
gonus, Demetrius left Greece in order to join him ; and 
was greatly animated to find his father preparing for war 
with afpirit above his years. Had Antigonus abated a lit. 
tie of his pretentions, and red rained his ambition to govern 
the world, he might have kept the preeminence among 
the fucceffbrs of Alexander, not only for himfelf, but for 
his fun after him. But being naturally arrogant, imperious, 
and no lefs infolent hi his espreffions than in his actions,. 
he exaSperated many young and powerful princes again A 
him. He boafted, that " he could break the prefent 
" league, and difperfe the united armies with as much 
"eafe as aboydoesa flock of birds, by throwing a (lone, 
" or making a flight noife." 

He had an army of more than feventy thoufand foot, ten 
thoufand horfe, and feventyfive elephants . The enemy's 
infantry confifted of fixtyfour thoufand men, their cavalry 
of ten thoufand five hundred ; they had four hundred ele- 
phants, and a hundred and twenty armed chariots. When 
the two armies were in fight, there was a vifible change in 
the mind of Antigonus,but ratherwith refpect to his hopes 
than his refolution. In other engagements hisfpirits ufed 
to be high, his port lofty, his voice loud, and his ex- 
preflions vaunting ; infomuch that he would fomctimes in 
the heat of the action let fall fome jocular ei predion, to 
ftiow his unconcern and his contempt of his adverfary. But 
at this tinse hewasobferved.fer the mod part, to be thought- 
ful and filent ; and one day he prefented his fon to the 
army, and recommended him as his fucceffor. What ap- 
peared till more extraordinary, was, that he took him afide 
into his tent, and difcourfed with him there ; for he never 
ufed to communicate his intentions to him in private, or to 
confult him in the lealt, but to rely entirely on his own 
judgment, and to give orders for the execution of what lie 
hadrcfolvedon by himfelf. It is reported that Demetrius, 
when very young, once alked him when they mould de-- 
camp ( and that he anfwered angrily, " Are you afraid 
"*-' [> u only fliall not hear the trumpet." 

is occafion, it is true, their ipirits were deprefled 
— - Demetrius dreamed that Alexander cam* 
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to him m a magnificent fuit of armor, and alked him 
what was to be (he word in theenfinngbattlef Demetrhw 
ztiiwtTed, Jufiter andViHiiry ^upon which Alexander faid, 
" I go then to your adverfaries, for they are ready to re- 
"ceiveme." When the army was put in order of battle, 
Antigonus {tumbled as he went out of his lent, and falling 
on his face, received a confiderable hurt. After he had 
recovered himfelf, he ftretched out his hands towards 
heaven, and prayed either for viftory, or that he might 
die before he was fenfible that the day was loft. 

When the battle was begun, Demetrius, at the head of 
his bell cavalry, fell upon Antiochus the fon of Seleucus, 
and fought with fo much bravery that he put the enemy to' 
flight { but by a vain and unfeafonable ambition to go. 
upon the purfuit, he loft the victory ; For he went fo iar 
that he could not get back to join his infantry, the enemy's, 
elephants having taken up the intermediate ipace. Seleu- 
cus now feeing his adversary's foot deprived of their harfe, 
did not attack them, but rode about them as if he was go. 
ing every moment to charge ; intending by this manoeuvre 
both to terrify them, and to give them opportunity to 
change (ides. The event anfwered his expectation. Great 
part feparated from the main body, and voluntarily came 
over to him j the reft were put to the wit. When great 
numbers were bearing down upon Antigonus,one of thofe 
that were about him.faid, "They ate coming again 11 you, 
" Sir." He anlwered, " What other object can they have r 
" But Demetrius will come to mv affiftance." la this hope 
he continued to the laft, (till looking about for his fon, till 
he fell under a fhower of darts. His fervants and his very 
Iriends forfook hiraj only Thorax of LarilTa remained by 
the dead body. 

The battle being thus decided, the kings who were 
victorious, difmembered the kingdom of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, like Tome great body, and each took a limb ; 
thus adding to their own dominions the provinces which 
thofe two princes were pofTeired of before. Demetrius fled 
with live thoufand foot and four thoufand harfe. And as 
lie reached Ephefus in a Ihort time, and was in want of 
money, it was expected that he would not fpare the temple. 
However, he not only fpared it himfelf, • but fearing that 
hii foldiers might be tempted to violate it, he immediate^/ 

• A linking proof that adwriity is the parent of virtu* E 
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had kit his Ihiiis, his money, and his wife Deidamia ; and. 
in thit diftrefs he thought he could have.no fafer afyluin 
than their affection. He therefore purfued his voyage with. 
all poiliblc expedition ; but ambafladors from Athens met 
him near the Cyclades ; and entreated him not to think of 
going thither, becaufe the people had declared by an edict 
that they would receive no king into their city.. As for De- 
idamia, they had conducted her to Megara with, a proper 
retinue, and all the refpect due to her rank. This fo en. 
raged Demetrius, that he was no longer matter of himfelf ; 
though he had hitherto borne hi amis fortune withfufficient 
calmnera,anddifcovercdnomean or ungenerous fentiment 
in the great change of his affairs ; but to be deceived, be- 
yond all hii expectation, by the Athenians ; to find by facts 
that their affection, fo great in appearance, was only falfe 
and counterfeit, was a thing that cut him to the heart. 
Indeed, exceffive honors are a -very indifferent proof of the 
regard of the people for kings and princes. For all the 
value of thofe honors reft* in their being freely given ; and 
there can be no certainty of that, becaufe the given may 
he under the influence of fear. And fear ana love often 
produce the fame public declarations. For the fame reafon 
wife princes will not look upon flatues, pictures, or divine 
honors, but rather confider their own actions and be- 
havior, and,, in confequence thereof, either believe thole 
honors real, or difregard them as the dictates of neccflity. 
Nothing- more frequently happens, than that the people 
bate their fovereign the raoit, at the time that he is receiv- 
ing the moft immoderate honors, the tribute of unwilling 

Demetrius, though he feverely felt this ill treatment, was 
not in a condition to revenge it ; he therefore, by his ea- 
voys, ex populated with the Athenians inmoderate terms, 
and only de fired them to lend him his galleys, among which 
there was one of thirteen banks of oars. As foon as he had 
received them, he fleered for the Ifthmus, but found his 
atfairs there in a very bad fituation. The cities expelled 
his garrifons, and were all revolting to his enemies. Leav- 
ing Pyrrhus in Greece, he then failed to the Cherfonefus, 
and by the ravages he committed in the count ry,diftrefled 
Lyfimachus, as well as enriched and (ecu red the fidelity of 
Jus own forces, which now began to gather ftrengtli, and 
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improve into a refpeclble army. The other kings paid no 
regard to Lyfimacfius, who, at the lame time that he was 
much more formidable in his power than Demetrius, was 
not in the leaft more moderate in his conduit. 

Soon after this, Seleucus fent propofals of marriage to 
Stratonke, the daughter of Demetrius by Phila. He had, 
indeed, already, a fon named Antiochus, by Apama, aPer- 
fian lady ; but he thought that his dominions were fuffi- 
cient for more heirs, and that he flood in need of this new- 
alliance, becaufe he (aw Lyiimachus marrying one of 
Ptolemy's daughters himfelf, and taking the other for his 
fon Agathocles. A connexion with Seleucus was a happy 
and unexpected turn of fortune for Demetrius. 

He took his daughter, and failed with his whole fleet to 
Syria. In the courfe of the voyage he was feveral times 
under a necellity of making land, and he touched in par- 
ticular upon the coaft of Ciltcia, which had been given to 
Pliftarchus, the brother of CafTander, as his (hare after 
the defeat of Antigonus. Pliftarchus thinking himfelf in. 
jured by the defcentwhich Demetrius made upon his coun- 
try, went immediately to CafTander, to complain of Seleucus 
for having reconciled himfelf to the common enemy with- 
out the concurrence of the other kings. Demetrius being 
informed of his departure, left the lea and marched up to 
Quinda; w he re,finding twelve hundred talents, the remains 
otitis father's treafures, he carried them off, embarked 
again without interruption, and let fail with the utmoft ex- 
pedition, his wife Phila having joined him by the way. 

Seleucus met him at Oroflus. Their interview was con- 
du£fedina(inrere and princely manner, without any marks 
of defign or fufpicion. Seleucus invited Demetrius firft to 
his pavilion ; and then Demetrius entertained him in his 
galley of thirteen banks of oars. They converted at their 
ea(e,and pafled the time together without guards or arms ; 
till Seleucus took Stratonice, and carried her with great 
pomp to Antioch. 

Demetrius feized the province of Cilicia, and fent Phila 
to her brother Callander, to anl'wer the accufations brought 
againfl him by Pliftarchus. Mean time, Deidemia came 
to him from Greece, but fhe had not fpent any long time 
with him before lhe fickened and died ; and Demetrius 
having accommodated matters with Ptolemy through Se- 
leucus, it was agreed that he Ihoufd marry Ptotemais, the 
daughter of that prince. I 
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'Hitherto Seleucus had behaved with honor and pro* 
priety; but afterwards he demanded that Demetrius fliould 
farrender Cilicia to him for a fum of money, and on his 
reiufal to do that, angrily infifled on having Tyre and Si- 
don. This behavior appeared unjuttifiable and cruel. 
When he already commanded Alia from the Indies to the 
Syrian lea, how fordid was it to quarrel for two cities with 
a prince who was his father in law, and who labored un- 
der fo painful a reverfe of fortune. A fining proof how 
true the maxim of Plato is, That the man ivbo iveuld it 
truly iappy, Jhtutd fiat fiudy lo enlarge bit efiate, buttt 
cantmcl bit defires. For he who does not reltrain liisav- 
arice, mull for ever be poor. 

Jlowever, Demetrius, far from being intimidated, laid, 
"Though I had loft a thoufand battles as great as that of 
*' Ipfus, nothing Ihould bring me to buy the alliance ei 
** Seleucus j" and, upon this principle, he garrifoned 
theft cities in the [rrongeft manner. About this time 
having intelligence that Athens was divided into factions, 
and that Lachares, taking advantage of theft, had feized 
the government, he expected to take the city with eafe, if 
he appeared fuddenly before it. Accordingly he fet out 
withaconliderablefleet,andcro(red the fea without danger; 
tut, on the coaft of Attica he met with a /torn:, in which 
he loft many (hips and great numbers of his men. He 
efcaped r however, himfelf, and began boflilities againft 
Athens, though with no great vigor. As his operations 
anfwered no end, he fent his lieutenants to collect another 
ieet, and in the mean time entered Peloponnefus, and laid 
(lege to MefTene. In one of the alTaults he was in great 
danger j for a dart, which came from an engine, pierced 
through his jaw, and entered liisnjouth. But he recovered, 
and reduced fome cities that had revolted. After this, he 
invaded Attica again, took Eleufis and Rhamnus, and 
ravaged the country. Happening to take a (hip loaded 
with wheat, which was bound for Athens, he hanged both 
the merchant andthepitot. This alarmed other merchants 
fo much, that they forbore attempting any thing of thai 
kind, fo that a famine enfued ; and,together with the want 
of breadcorn, the people were in want of every thing elfe, 
AbulheL* of fait was fold tor forty drachmas, and a peckf 
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•f wheat for three hundred. A fleet of a hundred and 
fifty (hips, which Ptolemy fent to their .relief, appeared 
Itefore .JSgina ; but the encouragement it afforded them, 
was of fliort continuance. A great reinforcement of (hips 
came to Demetrius from Peloponnefus and Cyprus, fo 
that he had not in allfewer than three hundred. Ptolemy's 
fleet, therefore, weighed anchor and fleered off. The ty- 
rant Lacjiares at the fame time made his efcape privately, 
and abandoned the city. 

The Athenians, though they had made a decree that no 
man, under pain of death, mould mention peace or recon- 
ciliation witft Demetrius, now opened the gates neareft 
him, and lent ambaffadors to his camp. Not that they 
eKpeftedany favor from him, but they were forced to take 
that ftep by the extremity of famine. In the cuurfe of it 
many dreadful things happened, and this is related among 
the reft : A father and his fon were fitting in the fame 
room in the laft defoair ; when a dead moufe happening 
to fall from the roof of the houfe, they both ftarted up and 
fought fork. Epicurus thephilofopher is (aid at that time 
to have fupported his friends and difciples with beans, 
which he (hared with them, and counted out to them daily. 
In fuchamiferable condition was the city, when Deme- 
trius-entered it. He ordered all the Athenians to aflemble 
in the theatre, which he furrounded with his troops ; and 
having planted his guards on each fide the ftage, he came 
down through the paffage by which the tragedians enter. 
The fears of the people on his appearance increafed, but 
they were entirely diffipated when he began to fpeak. For 
neither the accent of his voice was loud, nor his expreifions 
fevere. He complained of them in loft and eafy terms, 
and taking them again into favor, made them a prefent of 
a hundred thculand meafures of wheat,* and reeftabliihed 
fuch an admin iff rat ion as was moft agreeable to them. 

The orator DromOclides obferved the variety of accla- 
mations amongft the people, and that in the joy of their 
hearts they endeavored to outdo the encomiums of thole 
that fpoke from the reftrum. He therefore propofed a de- 
cree that the Pi ran s and the fort of Munychia (hould be 
delivered up to king Demetrius. After this bill was pair- 
ed, Demetrius, on his own authority, put a garrifon in the 
Mufeum; left, if there (hould be another dele ft ion amongft 
the people, it might keep them from other enterprifes. 
t Mediant, 
Voj,. V. N 
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The Athenians thus reduced, Demetrius immediately 
formed adefign upon Lacedaimon. KingArchidamus met 
him at Mantinca, where Demetrius defeated hina in a 
pitched battle ; and, after he had put him to flight, he 
entered Laconia. There was another action ahnoft in fight 
of Sparta, in which he killed two hundred of the enemy, 
and made rive hundred prifoners ; fo that he feemed al- 
mofl Dialler of a town, which hitherto had never been 
taken. But Curtly -fortune never difolayedfuchfudden and 
extraordinary viciffitudes in the life of any other prince-; 
in no other fcene of things did (he lb often change from 
low to high, from a glorious to an abject condition, or 
ej- aio repair the ruins (he had made. Hence he is faid, in 
his greatefl adverlity, to have addreued her in the words 
of ^Efchylus — 

Thougav'ftmelife»nd*onor, in J thy hand 
Now ilriku me to the heart. 

When his affairs feemed to be info promifinga train for 
power and empire, news was brought that Lyfimachus, in 
the firft place, had taken the cities he had in Alia, that 
Ptolemy had difpoflefled him of all Cyprus, except the 
city of Salamis, in which he had left his children and his 



Whole right hand offer'd water, while the left 

Bore hoftik fire 

Though Ibe drew him •vom Lacedxmon by thefe alarming 
tidings, vet foon railed him a new fcene oflightand hope. 
She availed herfelf of thefe circumftances : 

After the death of Caflander, his eldeft fon Philip had 
hut a Ihort reign over the Macedonians, for he diea foon 
after his father. The two remaining brothers were per- 

Jieiually at variance. One of them, named Antipater, 
laving killed hismotherTheflalonica, Alexander the other 
hrothercalled in the Greek princes to his affi fiance. Pyrrhus 
frfJm Epirus, and Demetrius from Peloponnefus. Pyrrhus 
arrived full, and feized a conliderable part of Macedonia, 
which he kept for his reward, 'and by that means becamea 
formidable neighbor to Alexander. Demetrius no fooner 
received the letter?, than he marched his forces thither 
likewife,and the young prince was frill mote afraid of him 
on account of his great name and dignity. He met him, 
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however, at Dium, and received him in the molt refpeit- 

M manner, but told him at the fame time that his affairs 
did not now require his prefenee. Hence mutual jealouf- 
ies arofe, and Demetrius, as he was going to fup with Al- 
exander, upon his Invitation, was informed that there wai 
a defign a gain ft his life, which was to be put in execution 
in the roidir of the entertainment. Demetrius was not in 
the leaft di (concerted ; he only llackened his pace, and gave 
orders to his generals to keep the troops underarms ; after 
which he took his guards and the officers of his houfehold, 
who were much more numerous than thofe of Alexander, 
and commanded them to enter the banqueting room with 
him, and to remain there till he rofe from table. Alex- 
ander's people, intimidated by his train, durft not attack 
Demetrius ; and he, for his part, pretending that he was 
not difpofed to drink that evening, foon withdrew. Next 
day, he prepared to decamp ; and alleging that he was 
called off by fame new emergency, defired Alexander to 
; and allured him 



niy and without any hottile intentions, and accompanied 
himas far as ThelTaly. When theycame to Larifla, they 
renewed their invitations, but both with malignity in their 
hearts. In cwifequence of thele polite manoeuvres, Alex- 
ander fell into the fnare of Demetrius. He would not go 
with a guard, left he Ihould teach the other to do the fame. 
He therefore fuffered that which he was preparing for his 



convenient < 

and as his hoft rofe up in the midft of the feaft, Alexander 
was terrified, and rofe Up with him. Demetrius, when he 
wis at the door, faid no more to his guards than this : 
■ Kill the man that follows me;" and then went out. 
Upon which, they cut Alexander in pieces, and his friends 
who attempted to aflift hitn. One of thefe is reported to 
have faid, as he was dying, " Demetrius is but one-day 
" beforehand with us." 

The night was, as might be expected, full of terror ami 
confufion. In the morning, the Macedonians were greatly 
disturbed with the apprehenfion that Demetrius would fall 
upon them with all his forces ; but when, inftead of an ap- 
pearance of holfilities, he fent a meffage defiring to fpeak 
With them, and vindicate what was done, they recovered- 
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their fpirits, and refolved to receive him with civility: 
When he came, he found it unneceflkry to make long 
fpeeches. They haled Antipater for the murder of his 
met her, and as they had no better prince at hand, they 
declared Demetrius king, and conducted him into Mace- 
donia. The Macedonians who were at home, proved not 
averle to the change. For they always remembered with 
horror Ca Bander's baft behavior to Alexander the Great; 
and if they had any repaid lefi for the moderation of old 
Antipater, it turned all in favor of Demetrius, who had 
married his daughter Fhila, and liad a fon by her to fucced 
him in the throne, a youth who was already grown up, 
and at this very time bore arms under his father. 

Immediately after this glorious turn of fortune, Deme- 
trius received news that Ptolemy had fet his wife and chil- 
dren at liberty, and difmilTed them with prefents and other 
tokens ot honor. He was informed too, that his daughter, 
who liad been married to Seleucus, was now wife to An- 
liochus the fan of that prince, and declared queen of the 
barbarous nations in Upper Alia. Antiochuswas violently 
eiiamoied of the young Stratonice, though the had a foa 
by his father. His condition was extremely unhappy. He 
made the great e It efforts to conquer his paflion, but they 
were of no avail. At taft, confidering that his defires were 
of the mod extravagant kitid, that there was no ptofpefl of 
fatisfaction for them, and that the fuccors of reaJon en- 
tirely failed, he refolved in his defpair to ridhimfelfof life, 
and bring it gradually to a period, by r.eglcct ing all care 
oi his perfon, and abstaining from food. For this purpofe 
iie made licknefs his pretence. His phyfician Eraiiftratus 
eafily difcovercd that his diltemper was love ; but it was 
difficult to conjefturcwhowas the object. In orderto find 
it out, he fpent whole days in his chamber ; and whenever 
any beautiful perfon ot either fe* entered it, he obferved 
with great attention, not only his looks, but every part 
and motion of the body which corref'ponds the moft with 
the paffions of the foul. When others entered he was en- 
tirely unaffected, but when Stratonice came in, as ihe often 
did, either alone or with Seleucus, he Ibowed all the 
fymptoms defcribed by Sappho, the faultering voice, the 
burning blu/h, the languid eye,* the fudden fweat, the 

* oitviiiToiu^u; ii a corruption. It ought to be read <>4-r*i 
tiws}ii^ue, (lie hint, languid, or clouded eye. 
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tfrmcltuons pulfe ; and al length, the paflion overcoming 
Ms fpiritj, a dtliquium and mortal patenefs. 

Eraliflratus concluded from thefe tokens that the prince 
was in love with Stratonice, and perceived that he intended 
tocarry the fecret with 'him to the grave. He law the' 
difficulty ofbreaking the matter to Seleucus ; ye! depend- 
ing Upon the affection which the king had for his foil, he 
ventured one day to tell him, " That ihe young man's dif- 
" order was love, but love for which there was no remedy. 
The king, quite aftoniflied, faid, " How I love for which 
" there is no remedy 1" " It is certainly fo," anfwered 
EraCSratus, " for he is in love with ray wife.' " What I 
" Eraiiflratus I" faid the king, "would you, who are my 
" friend, refufe to give up your wife to my fon, when 
"you fee us in danger of lofing our only hope J" " Nay, 
"would you do luch a- thing," anfwered the phylkian,. 
" though you are his father, if he were in love witn Stra- 
" tonice )" " O my friend," replied Seleucus, " how happy 
" ftiould I be, if either God or man could remove his af- 
" feftions thither I I would give up my kingdom, fo I 
"could but keep Antiochus." He pronounced thefe 
words with f» much emotion and fuch a profufion of tears, 
that Erafiltratus took hint by the hand, and faid, " Then 
" there is no need of Erafiftratus. You, Sir, who are a 
" father, a hufbaad, and a king, will be the. bed phyfirian 
" too, fotr.your family." 

Upon this, Seleucus fummoned the people fo meet in 
full auembly, and told them, " It wai his will and pleafure 
" that Antiochus -fti oo Id intermarry with Stratonice, and 
" that they Ihould be declared king and queen of the Upper 
" Provinces. He believed," hefaid, " that Antiochus, who 
" was fuch an obedient fon, would not oppofe his defire j 
" and if the princeJs Ihould oppofe the marriage,as an un- 
" precedented thing, he hoped his friends would perfuade 
" her to think, that what was agreeable to the king, and 
" advantageous to the kingdom, was both juft and honor. 
" able." Such is faid to have been the caufe of the mar- 
riage between Antiochus and Stratonice. 

Demetrius was now mailer, of Macedoniaand TheSaly ; 
and as he had great part of Peloponnefus too, and the cities 
of Megara and Athens on the other fide the Ifthmus,he 
wanted to reduce the Bceotians, and threatened them with 
hoftilities. At firft they pro pofed to come to an accommo- 
dation with him on reaionable conditions- ; but Cleonymus • 

5. K *■ 
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the Spartan having thrown himfelf in the mean time into 
Thebes with hie army, the Boeotians were fo much elated, 
that, at the inftigation of Pifia, the Thefpian, who was a 
leading man among them, they broke oft the treaty. De- 
metrius then drew up his machines to the walls, and laid 
fiege to Thebes ; upon which Cleonymus apprehending 
the confequence, dole out } and the Thebana were (b much 
intimidated.that they immediately furrendered. Demetrius 
placed garriibns in their cities, exacted large contributions,. 



took him prifoner, he did not offer him any injury ; a 
contrary, fie treated him with great civility and politenefs, 
and appointed him tehmarcb of Thefpia:. 

Not long after this, Lyfimachus being taken priibner 
by Dromichaetes, Demetrius marched towards Thrace with 
all polfible expedition, hoping to find it in a defencelefs 
flate. But while he was gone, the Bceotians revolted again, 
and he had the mortification to hear on the road, that Ly- 
fimachuswasfetat liberty. He therefore immediately turn, 
ed back in great anger ; and finding, on his return, that the 
Boeotians were already driven out of the field by his fon 
Antigonns, he laid liege again to Thebes. However, as 
Pyrrhus had overrun all Theualy.andwasadvancedasfar 
as Thermopylae, Demetrius left the conduct of the (lege to. 
his Ton Antigonus, and marched again!* that warrior. 

Pyrrhus immediately retiring, Demetrius placed a guard 
of ten thoufand foot and a thoufand horie in Thellaly, and 
then returned to the fiege. His firft operation was to bring 
up his machine, called heltfuics ; but he proceeded in it with 
great labor and by flow degrees, by reafon of its fize and 
weight ; he could fcarce move it two furlongs in two 
months.* As the Bceotians made a vigorous refiflance, 
and Demetrius often obliged his men to renew the aflault, 
rather out cfa fpirit of ammofity, than the hope of any ad- 
vantage, young Antigonus was greatly concerned at feeing 
Inch numbers tall, ard faid, " Why, Sir, do we let thefe 
" brave fellows iole their lives, without any necelTity I" 
Demetrius, cliended at the liberty he took, made anfwer, 
*' Why do you trouble yourfelf about it r Have you any 

* A uondcrful kind of motion this for a machin* that-run upo« 
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" provifions to find for the dead >" To fliow, however, 
that he was not prodigal of the lives of his troops only, 
he took his fbare in the danger, and received a wound ■ 
from a lance that pierced through his neck. This gave 
himetceluVe pain, vet he continued die liege till he once 
more made himfelf mailer of Thebes. He entered the ■ 
city with fuch an air of refentment and feverity, that the 
inhabitants expected to fufier the mofl dreadful punilh- 
incnts ; yet he contented himfelf with putting thirteen of 
them to death, and banifhing a few more. All the reft he 
pardoned. Thus Thebes was taken twice within ten years 
after its being rebuilt. 

The Pythian games now approached, and Demetrius on 
this occaAon took a very extraordinary ftep. As the M- 
to liana were in poffeflion of the pafles to Delphi, he order- 
ed the games to be folemnized at Athens ; alleging, that 
(hey could not pay their homage to Apollo in a more 
proper place than that where the people confidered him as 
their patron and progenitor. 

From thence he returned to Macedonia ; but as be was • 
naturally indifpofed for a life of quiet and inaction, and 
obferved befides that the Macedonians were attentive and 
obedient to him in time of war, though turbulent and 
(editions in peace, he undertook an expedition againft the 
^tolians. After he had ravaged the country, he left Pan- 
tauchus there with a refpeftable army, and with the reft of 
■is forces marched againft Pyrrhtis. Pyrrhus was coming ■ 
to feek him ; but as they happened to take different roads 
and miffed eacli other, Demetrius laid walte Epirus, and- 
Pyrrhus falling upon Pantauchus, obliged hini to ftand on 
his defence. The two generals met in the action, and: 
both gave and received wounds. Pyrrhus, however de- 



This battle was the principal caufe-of Demetrius's niin. 
For Pyrrhus was not ib much hated by the Macedonians ■ 
for the mifchief he had done them, as admired for his per— 
fonal bravery ; and the late battle in particular gained him 
great honor ; infomuch that many of the Macedonians 
laid, " That of all the kings, it was in Pyrrhus only that 
" they faw a lively image of Alexander's valor ; whereasv 
" the other princes, eipecially Demetrius, imitated him. 
" only in a theatrical manner, by affecting a lofty port and, 
" majeftic air J.' 
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Indeed, Demetrius did always appear like * theatrical ;' 
king. For he not only affected a fuperfluity of ornament 
in wearing a double diadem, and a robe of purple inter* 
woven with gold, but he had his (hoes made of cloth of. 
gold, with (blesof fine purple. There was a robe along 
time in weaving for bim, of moll futnptuous magnificence. 
The figure of Hie world and all the heavenly bodies were to 
be reprefented upon it ; but it was left unfinilhed, on 
account of his change of fortune. Nor did any of his fuc- 
ceflbrs ever prefume to wear it, though Maccdon had 
uaiiT pompous kings after him. 

This orientation of diefs offended a people who were 
unaccuftomed to fiich fights ; but his luxurious ami di Ob- 
late manner of life was a more obnoxious circumftance ; 
an) what di fobliged them moll of all, was, his difficulty of 
accefs ; for he either refufed to fee thofe that applied to 
him, or behaved to them in a harfh and haughty manner. 
Though he tavored the Athenians more than the reft of 
the Greeks, their ambauadors waited two years at hjs 
court for an anfwer. The Lacedaemonians happening to 
fend only one ambaflador to him, he confidered it asan af- 
front, and faid in great anger, "-What ! have the Lacedae- 
•*monians fent no more than one ambaflador I" "No," 
laid the Spartan, acutely in his laconic way, " One im- 
** baflador to one king." 

One day when he feemed to come out in a more obliging 
temper, and to be fomething lefs inacceflible, he was pre. 
fented with feveraj petitions, all which he received, and put 
them in thelkirtof his robe. The people of courfe followed' 
him with great joy ; but no fooner was he come to the 
bridge over the Axius, than he opened his robe, and (hook 
them all into the river. This Hung the Macedonians to the 
heart; when, looking forthe protection of a king, they 
found the infolenca ofa tyrant. And this treatment ap- 
peared the harder to fuch as had feen, or heard from thofe 
who had feen how kind the behavior of Philip was on 
fach occasions. An old woman was one day very trouble- 
some to him in the flrcet, and begged with great impor- 
tunity to be heard. He faid, "-He was not at leifure." 
** Then," cried t lie old woman, "youlhouldnotbeaking." 
The king was (truck with thefe words; and having con- 
fidered the thing a moment, he returned to his palace ; 
where, poftponing all other affairs, he gave audience for. 
Several days to all who chofe to apply to him, beginning. 
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with the old woman. Indeed, nothing becomes a king f« 
much as fhediltributionof juftice. For "Mara is a ty- 
" rant," as Timothcus expreftes it ; but Juftice, accord- 
ing™ Pindar, " Is the rightful fovereign of the world." 
The things which, Homer tellsus, kings receive from Jove, 
are not machines for taking towns, or (hips with brazen 
beaks, but law and juftice ;* thefe they are to guard and 
to cultivate. ' And it is not the molt warlike, the moll 
violent and fangui nary, but the julleft of princes, whom he 
calls the difciple of Jupiter. f But Demetrius waspleafed 
with an appellation quite oppofite to that which is given 
tlie king of the Gods. For J upiter is called Palkur and 
Peliuibur, the patron and gvardian ofc/iiei ; Demetrius 
isfurnamed Poliarceut, the dtftmycr ef dries. Thus in 
conftqnence of the union of power and folly, vice is fub- 
(li'uted in the place of virtue, and the ideas of glory and 
injuftice are united too. 

When Demetrius lay dangeroufly ill at Pella, he was 
very near lofing Macedonia ; for Pyrrhus, by a fudden inn 
road, penetrated as far as EdelTa. But as Icon as he re- 
COvered,he repulfed him with eafe, and afterwards he came 
to terms with him ; for he was not willing to he hindered, 
by (kirmithing for polls with Pyrrhus, from the purfuit of 
greater and more arduous enterprises. His fcheme was to 
recover all his father's dominions; and his preparations 
were fuitable to the greatnefs of the object. For lie had 
raifed an army of nihetyeigiit thouland foot, and near 
twelve thoufand horfe ; arid he was building five hundred 
galleys in the pons of Piraeus, Corinth, Chalcis, and Pella. 
He went himfelf to all thefe places, to give directions to the 
workmen, andaflifl'in the con ft ruction. All the world was 
furprifed, not only at the number, but at the greatnefs of 
his works. For no man, before his time, ever faw a gal. 
Ifyoffifteen or fifteen banks of oars. Afterwards, indeed, 
Plolemy Philopater built one of forty banks; itsjength 
"as two hundred and eighty cubits, and its height to the 
top of the prowl fortyeight cubits. Four hundred mariners 
belonged to it, exclufive of the rowers, who were no fewer 
than Four thoufand ; and the decks and the feveral inter- 
laces were capable of containing near three thoufand 
foldiers. This, however,was mere matter ofcuriofity ; for 
it differed very little from an immoveable building, and 
was calculated more for (how, than for ufe, *s it could not . 
•H, 1.1.831. tOd.xix. i;8. JwtptfiJufli. 
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be put in motion without great difficulty and danger. 
But the ihips of Demetrius hud [heir life as wellas beauty ; 
with all their magnificence of conftruction, they were 
equally fit for fighting ; and though they were admirable 
for their fee, they were Hill more id for the fwiltnefs of 
their motion. 

Demetrius having provided foch an armament for the 
in vation of Alia, as no man ever had before him, except 
Alexander the Graat I Seieueus, Ptolemy, and Lyfimachus 
united againft him. They likewife joinedin an application 
to Pyrrhus, deliring him to fall upon Macedonia ; and not 
to look upon himfelf as bound by the treaty with Deme- 
trius, fince that prince bad entered into it, not with any 
regard to the advantage of Pyrrhus, or in order to avoid 
future hoftilities., but merely for his own fake, that he 
might atprefent beat liberty to turn his arms againft whom 
hepleafed. As Pyrrhus accepted the propoial, Demetrius, 
while he was preparing for his voyage, found himfelf fur. 
rounded with war at home. For, at one inlbant of time, 
Ptolemy came with a great fleet to draw Greece off from 
in prefent mailer, Lyfimachus invaded Macedonia from 
Thrace, and Pyrrhus entering it from a nearer quarter, 
joined in ravaging that country. Demetrius, on this occa- 
sion, left his.fon in Greece, and went himfelf to the relief 
m£ Macedonia. His firil operations were intended again!! 
Lyfimachus, but as he was upon his march he received an 
account that Pyrrhus had taken Beroea ; and the news Toon 
fpreading among his Macedonians, he could do nothing in 
an orderly manner ; for nothing was to be, found in the 
•hole array but lamentations, tears, and expreflions of re- 
fentmentand reproach againft their king. They were even 
ready to march off, under pretence of attending to their 
domeflic affairs, but in fait to join Lyfimachus. 

In this cafe Demetrius thought proper to get at the 
greater! diftance he could from Lyfimachus, and turn hil 
arms againft Pyrrhus, Lyfimachus was of their own na- 
tion, and many of them knew him in the fen-ice of Alexan- 
der ; whercasPyrrhuswasanentireftrangrr, and therefore 
he thought the Macedonians would never give him the 
preference. But he was fadly miflaken in his conjecture ; 
and he foon found it upon encamping near Pyrrhus. The 
Macedonians always admired his diltinguifhed valor, and 
had of old been accuftomed to think the heft man in the 
field the nwft worthy of a. crown. Bdides, they received 
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daily accounts of Hie clemency with which he behaved to 
his prdoBers. Indeed, they were inclined to defert to him 
orany other, fb they could but get rid of Demetrius. They 
therefore began to go off' privately and in lraall parties at 
firit, but afterwards there was nothing but open diibrdcr 
and mutiny in the camp. Atlaiilume of them had the 
aHurance to go to Demetrius, and bid him provide for him- 
felf by flight, for "The Macedonians (they told him) were 
" dred of fighting to maintain his luxury." Thefeei- 

Crd'jous appeared rriodelt in companion of the rude he- 
avier of others. He therefore entered his tent hot like a 
ceal king, but a theatrical one, and having quilted his royal 
robe lor a black one, privately withdrew. As multitudes 
were pillaging his tent, who not only tore it to ( icces, but 
fought for the plunder, Pyrrhus made his appearance ; 
upon which, the tumult inflamly ceafed, and the whole 
ar»>y fubmitied to him. Lyfimachus and he tftea divided 
Macedonia between them, which Demetrius had Iteld 
without disturbance for feven years. 

Demetrius, thus fallen from the pinnacle of power, fled 
to Caflandria, where his wife Phila was. Nothing could 
equal her forrow on this occasion. She could not bear to 
fee the unfortunateDemetrius once more a private man and 
an e»ile I In her defpair, therefore, and deteftation of 
fortune, who was always more conftant to him in herviuts 
of adverfity than profperity, fhe took, poifon. 

Demetrius, however, refolved to gather up the remains 
of his wreck ; for which purpofe he repaired to Greece, 
and collected fuch of his friends and officers as he found 
there. Menelaus, in one of the tragedies of Sophocles, 
gives this picture of his own fortune : 

lipid wheel ; my lot 



Jor ever changinu like the chmgef ul r 
• eight va ■ ' " 



That each night varies ; hardly nowperotiv'd 
And now the (bows her bright horn ; by &t\ 
She fill) her orb with light ; but when Ihe re 
In all her pride, {he then begins once more 
To wade her glories, till diUolv'd and loll. 



She links agait 

But this picture is more applicable to Demetrius, in hisin- 
crtafe and wane, his fplendor arid obfeurity. His glory 
feemed now entirely ecllpfed and extingu idled, and yettt 
broke out again, and fhonc with new fplendor. Freth 
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forces came in, and gradually filled up the meafure of his 
hopes. This was the firft time he addreffed the cities as a 

private man, and without any of the enligns of royalty. 
Somebody feeing him at Thebes in this condition, applied 
to him, with propriety enough, thole verfcs of Euripides, 

i' ftiorc 
a God no more. 

When he had got into the high road of hope again, and 
hadoncemorea resectable force and form of royalty about 
him, he reftored the Theba is their ancient government 
and laws. At the fame time the Athenians abandoned his 
interefts, and razing out of their re; Ifier the name of Di- 
philus, who was then p: ieft of the gods protestors, order- 
ed Archons to be appointed again, according to ancient 
cuftom. They likewife fen t for Pyrrhus from Macedonia, 
becaufe they faw Demetrius grown flronger than they ex- 
pected. Demetrius, greatly enraged, marched immediately 
to attack them, and laid Itrong liege to the city. But 
Crates the philofopher, a man of great reputation and au- 
thority, being fent out to him by the people, partly by his 



Demetrius to raife the fiege. Afterthis, he collected all 
his (hips, embarked his army, which conii/led of eleven 
thoufand foot, befide cavalry, and failed to Alia, in hopes 
of drawing Caria and I.ydiaover fromLyfimachus. Eury- 
dice, (he filter of Phila, received him at Miletus, having 
brought with herProlemais,adaughter (he had by Ptolemy, 
who had formerly been promifed him upon the application 
of Seieucus. Demetrius married herwith the free confent 
of Eurydice, and foon after attempted the cities in that 
quarter; many of them opened their gates to him, and 
many others he took by force. Among the latter was Sar. 
dis. Some of the officers of Lyfiniactuis likewife deferted 
to him, and brought fufficient appointments of money and 
troops with them. But, as Agathocles the ion of Lyli- 
maclius came againli him with a great army, he marched 
to Phrygia, with an intention to fieze Armenia, and then 
to try Media and the Upper Provinces, which might afford 
him many places of retreat upon occafion. Agathocles 
followed him clofe, and as lie found Demetrius fuperior in 
all the (kirmillies that he ventured upon, he betook hiiafelf 
to cutting off hisconvoys. Thisdiilreffed him not a little ; 



bid, what was another difagreeable circumfknce, his f ]» 
tilers fufpected that he defigned to lead them into Arme- 
nia and Media. 

The famine increased every day ; and by miftaking the 
fords of the river Lycus he had a great number of men 
fwepl away with the (tream. Yet, amidlt all their diftrefj, 
his troops were capable of jefting. One of them wrote 
jipon the door of his tent the beginning of the tragedy of 
'(Edipus with a final 1 alteration, 



Peftilence at laft followed the famine, as it commonly 
happens when people are under a neceflity of eating any 
thing however unwholefomc, fo that finding he had loft in 
■all not lefs than eight thoufand men, he turned back with 
the reft. When he came down to Tarfus, he was defirous 
offparjngthe country bee aufe it -belonged to Seleucus, 
and he did not think proper to give him any pretence to 
declare again!! him. Bat perceiving that it was impoflible 
for his troops to avoid taking fometliing, when they were 
reduced to fuch extremities, and that Agathocles had for- 
tified the panes of Mount Taurus, he wrote a letter to 
Seleucus containing a long and moving detail of his mif- 
fortune, and concluding with iirong entreaties that he 
would take companion on a prince who was allied to him, 
and whofe fufferings were fuch as even an enemy might be 
afiefled with. 

Seleucus was touched with pity, and fent orders to his 
lieutenants in thole parts to fupply Demetrius with every 
thing juitable to the flate of a king, and his army with 
fufficient provifions. But Pat rode j, who was a man of 
underlianding, and a faithful friend to Seleucus, went to 
that prince and reprefented to him, " That theexpenfeof 
" furniftiing the troops of Demetrius with provifions, wai 
" a thing of fmall importance, in companion of fuffering 
" Demetrius himfelt to remain in the country, who was 

•The alteration was very fmall indeed, for it w»i only changing 
A1I1701U into Aiiiyam. In the tragedy it ii 
Tioii rpf&w yipo'V, Ailiynq, liMSf 

X&ptic A$iyiLt$tt- ■ ■ 

The cioftnefs of die parody is what Plutarch calls the jrft. 

V«l. v, o 
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" always one of the mod violent and enterprifmg prince* 
" in the world, and now was in fuch defperatecircutn- 
" (lances as might put even thole of the mildeft difpofj- 
" lions on bold and unjuft attempts. 

Upon thefe reprefentations Seleucus marched into Ci. 
llcia with a great army. Demetrius, aftonifhed and terri- 
fied at the hidden change in Seleucus, withdrew to the 
ftrongeft polls he could find upon Mount Taurus, and fent 
a menage to him, begging, " That he might be fuffered 
"to make a conqueftoffome free nations of barbarians, 
"and by fettling amongfr them as their king, put a peri- 
" od to his wanderings. If this could not be granted, 
" he hoped Seleucus would at leaft permit him to winter 
" in that country, and not, by driving him out naked and 
" in want of every thing, expofe him in that condition to 



As all thefe propofals had a fufpicious appearance to 
Seleucus, he made anfwer, " That he might, if he pleated, 
" fpend two months of the winter in Cataonia, if he fent 
** him his principal friends as hoflages." But at the lame 
time he fecured the panes into Syria. Demetrius, thus 
furrounded like a wild beatl in the toils, was under a ne- 
ceffity of having recourfe to violence. He therefore rav- 
aged the country, and had the advantage of Seleucus 
whenever he attacked him. Seleucus once befet him with 
his armed chariots, and yet he broke through them, and 
put the enemy to the rout. After this he diiloged the 
corps that was to defend the heights on the fide of Syria, 
and made himfelf raafter of the pafiages. 

Elevated with this fuccefs, and finding the courage of his 
men reftored, he prepared to fight a dec ifive battle with Se- 
leucus. That prince was now in great perplexity. He 
bad rejefled the fliccon offered him by Lyfimachus, for 
want of confidence in his honor, and from an apprehenfion 
of his defigns ; and he was loth to try his ftrengfh with 
Demetrius, becaufe he dreaded his defperate courage, as 
well as hi$ ufual change of fortune, whichoftenraifedhim 
from great mifery to the fummit of power. In the mean 
time Demetrius was feized with a fit of (kknefs, which 

frea'ly impaired his perfona! vigor, and entirely ruined 
is affairs; for part of his men went over to theenemy,and 
part left their colors and difpeifed. In forty days he re- 
covered with great difficulty, and getting under march 
with the, remains of his army, uiaden feint of moving to- 
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wards Cilicia. But afterwards in the night lie decamped 
without found of trumpet, and taking the contrary way, 
crofted Mount Araanus, and ravaged the country on the 
other fide, as far as Cyrrheftica. 

Seleucus followed, and encamped very near him, De-' 
raetrius then put his army in motion in the night, in > 
hopes of furp ruing him. Seleucus was retired to reft j . 
ana in all probability his enemy would have iuccecded, 
had not fome deferters informed him of his danger, jull ' 
time enough for him to put him fe If in a pofture of de- 
fence. Upon this he Darted up in greatco niter nation, and 
ordered the trumpets to found an alarm ; and as he put on ■ 
his fandals, he faid to his friends, f* What a terrible wild 
** beaft are we engaged with I" Demetrius perceiving by 
the tumult in the enemy's camp that his fcheme was dis- 
covered, retired as faft aspollible. 

At break, of day Seleucus offered him battle, when De- 
metrius ordering; one of, his officers to take care of one 
wing, put himlclf at the head of the other, and made 
forae imprelEon .upon the enemy. Mean tune Seleucus 
quitting his horfe, and laying afide his helmet, prefented 
himfeli to Demetrius's hired troops with only his buckler 
in his hand ; exhorting them to come over to him, and to 
be convinced at-laft that it was to fpare them, not Deme- 
trius, that he had been fo long about the war. Upon . 
which, they all faluted him king, and ranged themfelves - 
under his banner. 

Demetrius, though of all the changes he had experienced 
he, thought this the muft terrible, yet imagining that he 
might extricate himfelf from this diftrefs as well as the reft, . 
flea to the pafTes of Mount Amanus ; and gaining a thick 
wood, waited there for the nieht, with a few friends and 
attendants who followed his fortune. His intention was, 
if poflible, to take the way to Caunus, where he hoped to 
find his Heel, and from thence to make his efcape by fea ; 
but knowing he had not provisions even for that day, he 
fought for fome other expedient. Afterwards one of his 
friends, named Sofigenes, arrived with four hundred pieces 
of gold in his purfe j with the afiiftance of which money 
they hoped toreach the fea. Accordingly whennightcame 
they attempted to pals the heights ; but finding a number 
of fires lighted there by the enemy, they defpaired of Suc- 
ceeding that way, and returned to their former retreat, but ■ 
neither with their whole company (for fome had gone off.) ') 
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nor with the fame fpirits. One of them venturing to felt 
him, that he thought it was bed for him to Surrender him- " 
fcl( to Seleucus, Demetrius drew his fword to kill himfelf ; 
but his friends- intcrpofed, and conloling him. in the belt 
manner they could, perfuaded him to follow his advice ; 
in confequenceof which he Tent to Seleucus, and yielded 
himfelf to his difcretion. 

Upon this news, Seleucus faid to thofe about him, " It 
" is not the good fortune of Demetrius, but mine, that 
" now faves him ; and that adds to other favors this op- 
" portunity of testifying ray humanity." Then calling 
the officers of his houfehold, he ordered them to pitch a, 
royal tent, and to provide every thing elfe for his recep- 
tion and* entertainment in the moil magnificent manner. 
As there happened to be in the fervice of Seleucus one 
Apollonides, who was an old acquaintance of Demetrius,, 
he immediately lent that per/Ton to him, that he might be 
more>at eafe, and come with the greater confidence, as In 
' i law and a friend. 



On the difcovery of this favorable difpofition of Seleu- 
cus towards him, at firft view, and afterward* a great 
number of the courtier* waited on Demetrius, and Hrovc 



which Ibould pay him the moft refpefr. ; for it wa* expected 
that his intereft with Selcucun would foon be the beft in tbe 
kingdom. But thefe compliment* turned the, companion 
which hi* diftrefs had excited into jeaJoufy, and gave oc 
ration to the enviou* and malevolent to divert the dream 
of the king's humanity from him, by alarming him with 
apprehenfions of no infenfible change, but of the greateil 
commotions in his army on the fight of Demetriu*. 

Apollonides was now come to Demetrius with great fat. 
isfaction ; and other; who followed to pay their court 
brought extraordi nary accounts of the kindnef* of Seleucus; 
infomuch that Demetrius, though in the firft (bock of hit 
misfortune, he had thought it a great difgrace to furrender 
himfelf, was now difpleafed at his aversion to that ftep. 
Such confidence had he in the hopes they held out to him ; 
when Paufanias coming with a party of horfe and foot, to 
the number of a thoufand, fuddenly furrounded him, and 
drove away fuch a: he found inclined to favor his caufe. 
After he had thus feized his perfon, in/lead of conducting 
him to the prefence of Seleucus, he carried him to the 
Syrian Cherfonefus. There he was kept, indeed, under a 
ftrong guard, but Seleucus fent him a fufficient equipage, 
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Std-fupplied him with money and a table fuitable to his- ■ 
tank. He had alfo places of exercifeand walks worthy of ' 
a king ; his parks were well ftored with game ; and fuch- 
of his friends as had accompanied him in his Sight, were. 
permitted to attend him. . Seleucus, too, had the com- 
plaifance often to fend fome of his people with kind and 
encouraging meuages, intimating, that as foon as Antiochu j 
and Stratonice mould arrive, terms of accommodation 
would be hit upon, and he would obtain his liberty. 

Under this misfortune, Demetrius wrote to his ion, and 
to- his officers and friends in Athens and Corinth, de- 
firing them to truft neither his hand writing nor his feal, 
but to aft as if he were dead, and to keep the cities and all 
his remaining eftates for Antigonus. When the young 
prince was informed of his father's confinement, he was 
extremely concerned af it ; he put on mourning, and wrote 
not only to the other kings, but to Seleucus himfelf ; of. 
fering, on condition that his father were fat free, to cede 
all the poOeffions they had left, and deliver himfelf up as 
an hoffage. Many cities and princes joined in the re- 
quell ; but Lylimachus was not of the number. On the 
contrary, he offered Seleucus a large fum of money to in- 
duce him to put Demetrius to death. Seleucus, who looked 
upon him in an indifferent light before, abhorred him asa ■ 
villain for this propoial ; and only waited for the arrival 
of Antiochus and Stratonice, to make them the compli- 
ment of reftoring Demetrius to his liberty. 

Demetrius, who at firft fup ported. .his misfortune with 
patience, by cuftom learned to fubmit to it with a (till bet- 
ter grace. For fome time he took the exercifes of hunting 
and running ; but he left them by degrees, and funk into - 
indolence and inactivity. Afterwards, he took to drinking 
and play, and fpent moll of his time in that kind of difli- 
pation. Whether it was lo put off the thoughts of his 
prefent condition, which he could not bear in his fober 
Ihmii, and to drown reflection in the bowl ; or whetherhe 
"aj fcnfib.e at laft that this was the fort of life which, . 
thuuah originally the objeitof hisdefires, he liad idly wan- 
dered from, to follow the dictates of an abfurd ambition. 
rVihapsheconfideredthat he had given himfelf and others 
Infinite trouble, by feeking with fleets and armies that ' 
fuppinels, which he found, when he lead expected it, in < 
tile, indulgence and repofe. For what other end does . 
the wretched vanity of kings propofe to itlelf in all thei*-- • 
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wars and dangers, but to quit the paths of virtue mnd 
honor for thofe of luxury and pleafare ; the Aire confe- 
quence or their not knowing what real pleafure and true 
enjoyment are. 

Demetrius, after three years confinement in the Cher- 
fonefus, fell into a diftemper occafioned by idlenefs and 
excefs, which carried him off at the age of fiftyfour. 
Seleucus was fcverely cenfured, and indeed was much con- 
cerned himfelf, for his unjuft fufpirions of Demetrius ; 
whereas he fhould have followed the example of Dromi. 
ctuetes, who, though a Thracian and barbarian, had 
treated Lyfimachus, when his prUbner, with all the gen* 
erofity that became a king. 

There was fomefhing of a theatrical pomp even in the 
funeral of Demetrius. For Antigonus being informed that 
they were bringing his father's allies to Greece, went to 
meet them with his whole fleet ; and finding them near the 
Ifles of the Mgeaa Sea, he took the urn, which was of 
folid gold, on board the admiral galley. The cities at 
which they touched fent crowns to adorn the urn, and per* 
fons in mourning to affifl at the funeral folemnity. 

When the fleet approached Corinth, the urn was feen in 
mfpicuous pofition upon the ftern.of the veflei, adorned 



celebrated performer on the flute, fat by the v 
played a folemn air. The oars kept time with the notes, 
and accompanied them with a melancholy found, like that 
of mourners in a funeral procellion, beating their breafts in 
concert with the mulic. But it was the mournful appear- 
ance, and the tears of Antigonus, that excited the created 
compaflion among the people as they palled. After the 
Corinthians had bellowed crowns and all due honors upon 
the remains, Antigonus carried them to Demetrias, and 
depolited them there. This was a city called after the 
deceafed, which he had peopled from the little towns a- 
bout Jolcos. 

Demetrius left behind him feveral children. ; Antigonus 
and Sratonice, whom he had by his wife Phila ; two fons 
of the name of Demetrius ; one furnamed The SUndtr, by 
an Illyrean woman ; the other was by Ptolemais, and came 
to be king of Cyrene. By Deidamia he had Alexander, 
who took up his refidence in ^gypt ; and by his lali wife 
Eurydice he is laid to have had a Ian named Corrhasbus. 
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His pofterity enjoyed the throne in continued fucceffion 
down to Perleus* tbe kit king of Macedon, in whofe time 
the Romans fubdued that country. Thus luring gone 
through the Macedonian drama, it is tine that we bring 
tbe Roman upon the ftage. 



ANTONY. 

1 HE grandfather of Mark Antony was Antony the or- 
ator, who followed the faction of Syita, and was put to 
death by Marius.f His father was Antony, fumamed 
the Cretan, a man of no figure or conference in the po- 
litical world,} hot diftinguifhed for his integrity, benev- 
olence, and liberality ; of which the following little cir- 
cumftances is a fufficient proof. His fortune was not large ;. 
and his wife, therefoK, very pradently laid fome reftramt 
on his munificent difpofition. An acquaintance of his, 
who was under fome pecuniary difficulties applied to him 
for affiftance. Antony, having no money at command, 
ordered his boy to bring him a filvcr bafon full of water, 
under a pretence of (having. After the boy was difmifled, 
he gave the bafon to his friend and bade him make 
what ufe of it he thought proper. The difappearance of 
the bafon occafioned no fmall commotion in the family ; 
and Antony finding his wife prepared to take a fevere ac- 
count of his fervants, begged her pardon, and told her. 
the truth. 

His wife's name was Julia. She was of the family of the 
Cxfars, and a woman of diftinguifhed merit and modefty. 
Under her aufpices, Mark Antony received hiseducation ; 
when after the death of his father, Ihe married Cornelius 
Lentulus, whom Cicero put to death for engaging in the 
confpiracyof Catiline. This was theoriginof that lading 
enmity which fttbfifled between Cicero and Antony. The 
latter affirmed, that his mother Julia was even obliged to, 
begthebodyof Cicero's wife for interment. But thi 8 
is not true ; for none of thofc whofutferedon the fame cc, 

* About one hundred and fixtten years. 

+ Valerius Maximua (ays, that Antony the orator was put to 
death by the joint order ol Cinna and Marius. Hut Ciceio men- 
tion Cinna as the immediate caufe. Ck. r/u!ip. I. 

| Neverthelets he condu&ed the war in Crete, and from thence 
was called Crctcxjii. 
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was engaging in his perfon, and was unfortunate enough 
to-fell into the good graces and friendlhip of Curio, anusi 
who was devoted to every fpecies of licentioufnefs, and- 
who, M> render Antony the more dependant on him, led' 
him into ail the exceBes of indulging in wine and women, 
and all the expetrfesthat fuch indurgtncies are attended . 
with. Of courfe, he was foon deeply involved in debt, 
and owed at lend two hundred and fitly talents, while he 
was a very young man. Curio was bound for the payment 
of this money ; and his father being informed of it, ban- 
. i(hed Antony from his houfe. Thus difmifled he attached, 
himfelf to Clodius, (hat peflilent and audacious tribune,, 
who threw the Hate into fuch dreadful diforder ; till weary 
of his mad meafures, and fearful of his opponents, he 
paiTed into Greece, where he employed himfelf in military 
exercifes, and the iiudy of eloquence. The Afiatic ityle" 
was then much in vogue, and Antony fell naturally into 
it j for it was corrcfpondenl with Ins maimers, which were 
vain, pompous, inlolent, and alTiiming. 

In Greece he received an invitation from Gabinius the 
proconlul, to make a campaign with him in Syria. f This 
invitation he- refuted to accept, as a private man ; but be- 
ing appointed to the command of the cavalry, he attended 
him. Hiafirfc. operation was againft Arifrobulus, who had- 
excited the Jews to revolt. He was the firA who fcaled the 
wall ; and this he did in the higheft part. He drove 
Ariftobulus from alt his forts ; and, afterwards with a 
handful of men, defeated his numerous armyin a pitched. 
battle. Moll of the enemy were (lain, and Ariftobulus and 
his fon were taken prifoners. Upon theconclulionof this, 
war, Gabinius was folicited by Ptolemy to carry his arms 
into Egypt, and reltore him to his kingdom. J The re- 
ward of this fervice was.io be ten thoufand talents. Moft 
of theofficersdifapproved of the expedition ; and Gabinius. 
himfelf did not readily enter into it, though the money. 
, in his Bntui, mention, two forts of -ftvlt oiled the 
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ttntiisfrtqutnttitim quam titbu vol 



Alnd anient gltmi tfl not* tam/cen- 
thurt, at qui inatatum ■ quah mm, rft 
JJla tot*, nttjbmmufiUm artlimii,Jti etitut tmrnatii it faccto ginai 
vir&orum. 

* Aulus Gabinius wssconful in the year of Rome 69$ ; and the 
yen following he went into Syria, 
t Dion. 1. «*.*, 
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pleaded ft rnngly in its behalf. Antony, however, ambi- 
tious of great enterprises, and vain ofgratifyin(j a fup. 
pliant king, ufed every means to draw Gabinius into the 
fervice, an* prevailed. It was the general opinion that 
the march to Peluiiurn was more dangerous, than the war 
that was to follow. For they were to pafs over a fandy 
and unwatered country, by the filthy marlh of Serbonis, 
whofe ftagnant ooze the Egyptians call the exhalations of 
Typhon ; though it is probable no more than the drain- 
ing! of the Red Sea, which is there feparated from the 
Mediterranean only by a fmall ijeclc of land. 

Antony being ordered thither with the cavalry, not on- 
ly feized the (traits, but took the large city of Peluiiurn,, 
md made the garrifon prifoners. By this operation he at 
once opened a fecurc pafTage for the army and a fair prof- 
pect of victory for their general. The fame love of glory 
which was fo fervtceable to his own party, was, on this 
occafion advantageous to the enemy. For when Ptolemy 
entered Pelufium, in the rage of revenge, he would have 
put the citizens to death, but Antony refolutcly oppoicd it, 
and prevented him from executing his horrid purpofe. In 
the ftveral actions where he was concerned, he gave diftin- 
guilhed proofs of his conduct and valor ; but efpecially 
in that manoeuvre where by wheeling about and attacking 
the enemy in the rear, he enabled thofe who charged in 
front to gain a complete victory. For this action he re- 
ceived fuitable honors and rewards. 

His humane care of the body of Archelaos, who fell in 
the battle was taken notice of even by the common men. 
He had been his intimate friend, and connected with him, 
in the rights of hofpitaliry ; and though he was obliged, 
byhisduty,tooppOKhim inthe field, he no fooner heard 
that be was fallen, than he ordered fearch to be made for 
his body, and interred it with regal magnificence. , This. 
conduct made him refpefted in Alexandria, and admired 
by the Romans. 

Antony had a noble dignity of countenance, a graceful 
length of beard, a large forehead, an aquiline nofe ; and, 
upon the whole, the fame manly afpect that we lee in the 
pictures and ftatues of Hercules. There was, indeed, an 
ancient tradition that his family was defcended from Her- 
cules, by a lbn of his called Anteon ; and it was no wonder 
if Antony fought to confirm this opinion, by affecting to,. 
ramble him, in his air and his drefs. Thus, when, he. ap,- 
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Seared in public, he wore his veil girt on the hips, a large | 
word, and over all a coarfe mantle. That kind of con- 
duct, which would feem difagreeable to others, rendered 
him the darling of the army. He talked with the foldien 
in their own fwaggering and ribbald (train, eat and drank 
with them in public, and would (land to take his victuals 
at their common table. He was pleafant on the fubject ol 
his amours, ready in alMing the intrigues of others, and eafp 
under the raillery to which he was fubjected by his own. 
His liberality to the foldiers, and to his friends, was the 
firft foundation to his advancement, and continued to Tup. 

Sort him in that power which he was othecwife weakening 
y athoufand irregularities. Oneinftance of his liberality, 
I mull mention. He had ordered two hundred and fifty 
thoufand drachmas (which the Romans call detiei) to be 
given to one of his iriends. His Seward, who was ftartled 
at the extravagance of the (am, laid the lilver in a heap, 
that he might fee it as he paired. He faw it, and inquired 
what it was for. " It is the fum," anfwered the Aeward, 
" that you ordered for aprefent." Antony perceived his i 
envious delign, and, to mortify him ftill more, faid cooly, 



ever, was in the latter part of his life. 

Rome was divided into two parties. Pompey was with 
the fenate. The people were for bringing Casfar with his 
army out of Gual, Curio, the friend of Antony, who had , 
changed fides, and joined Cxfar, brought Antony likewife 
over to his interefl. The influence he had obtained by his 
eloquence, and by that profusion of money in which he 
was fupported by Ca;far, enabled him to make Antony tri- 
bune of the people, and afterwards augur. Antony was 
no fboner in power than Csefar found the advantage of hi; 
fervices. In the firft place, he oppofed the conful Mar. 
cellus, whofe defign was to give Pompey the command of 
the old legions, and, at the fame time, to empower him to 
raife new ones. On this oceafion he obtained a decree, 
that the forces then on foot Ihould be fent into Syria, and 
join Bibulus in carrying on the war againfi the Parthian; ; 
and that none (hould give in their names to ferve under 
Pompey. On another oceafion, when the fenate would 
neither receive Csefar's letters, nor fuffer thera to be read, 

* The bate Aery it told of Aluuidcr. 
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he read them by virtue of his tribunitial authority j and 
the requeftsof Caefar appearing moderate and reafon able, 
by-this means he brought over many to his intereft. Two 
queftions wcreat length put in thefenate; one, "Whether 
" Porapey fliould dumiu his army I" the other, " Wheth- 
" er Caefar fliould give up his J" There were but a few 
votes for the former ; a large majority for the latter. Then 
Antony flood up, and put the queflion, " Whether both 
" Cxfar and Porapey fliould not difmifs their armies i" 
This motion was received with great acclamations, and 
Antony was applauded, and de fired to put it to the vote. 
This being oppofcd by the confuls, the friends of Caefar 
made other propofals, which feemed by no means -unrea- 
fonable : But they were overruled by Cato ;" and Antony 
commanded by Lentulus the conful, to leave the houfe. 
He left them with bitter execrations ; and difguifing him- 
felf lite a fervant, accompanied only by Quintus Caffius, 
he hired a carriage, and went immediately to Czefar. As 
iron as they arrived, they exclaimed that nothing was con- 
dueled at Rome, according to order or law, that even the 
tribunes were refufed the privilege of fpeaking, and who- 
ever would rife in defence of the right, mull be expelled, 
and expofed to perfonal danger. 

Ca-far, upon this, marched his army into Italy, and 
hence it was obferved by Cicero, in his Phillippics, that 
Antony was, no lefs the caufe of the civil war in Rome, 
than Helen had been of the Trojan war.f There is, 
however, but little truth in this affertion. Oefarwas not 
lb much a (lave to the impulfe of refentment, as to enter on 
fa defperate a meafure, if it had not been premeditated. 
Nor would fie have carried war into the bowels of his 
country, merely becaufe he faw Antony and Caffius flying 
toliim in a mean drels and a hired carriage. At the 
lame time thefe things might give foroe color to the 
commencement of thoTe hoftilhies which had been long 
determined. Ciefar's motive was the fame which had be- 
fore driven Alexander and Cyrus over the ruins of human 
kind, the infatiable lull of empire, the frantic ambition of 

* Cicero affcrts, that Antonv was [lie immediate caufe of the civil 
war,; but if he could hivelaid down his prejudice,he might have dif- 
covered i more immediate caufe in [he impolitic refentment of Cato. 

f In the feeond Philippic, Ut Hilana Trajanis, Jit jflt but rtipxt- 
ft* catfi Mli i Ctmft pijlis ffftt ixiiiifuit. 
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being the firfi man upon earth, which he knew he could 
not be, while Pompey was yet alive. 

As foon as he was arrived at Rome, and had driven 
Pompey out of Italy, his firft defign was to attack his le- 
gions in Spain, and having a fleet in readinefs, to go after- 
wards in purfuit of Pompey himfelf, while, in the mean 
time, Rome was left to the government of Lepidus the 
pra:tor,andItaly and tbearmy to the command of Antony 
the tribune. Antony, by the foci ability of his difpofition, 
foon made himfelf agreable to the foldiers. For he ate 
and drank with them, and made them prefents to theut- 
mod of his ability. To others, his conduct was lefs ac- 
ceptable: He was too indolent to attend to the caufe of 
the injured, too violent and too impatient when he was ap- 
'plied to on bufinefs, and infamous for his adulteries. In 
Ihort, though there was nothing tyrannical in the govern- 
ment of Cxfar, it was rendered odious by the ill conduct 
of his friends ; .and aS Antony had the greateft fhare of 
the power, fo he bore the greateft paw of the blame. 
Caefar, notwithftanding", on his return from Spain, con- 
nived at his irregularities; and, indeed, in the military ap- 
fioiiitment he had given him, he had not judged improper- 
y ; for Antony was a brave, Ikilful, and active general. 
C-a:far embarked at Brunduiium, failed over the Ionian 
Sea with a fmall number of troops, and fent back the fleet, 
with orders that Antony andGabinkis fhould put the army 
-on board, and proceed as faft as poflible to Macedonia. 
Gabinius was afraid of the fea, for it was winter, and the 
paffage was dangerous. He, therefore, marched his forces 
a long way round by land. Antony, on the other hand, 
1>eing apprehenlive that Csefar might be furrounded and 
overcome by his enemies, beat off Libo, who lay at anchor 
in the mouth of the haven of Brunduiium. By fending 
out feveral fmall veffela, he encompafled Libo's galleys 
feparately, and obliged them to retire. . By this means lie 
found an opportunity to embark about twenty thoufand 
foot, and eight hundred horfe ; and with thefe he fet fail. 
The enemy difcovered and made up to him ; but he 
■efcaped by favor of a ftrcnggale from the fouth, which 
made the fea fo rough that the purfuers could not reach 
him. The fame wind, however, at firft drove him upon a 
rocky fliore, on which the fea bore fo hard, that there ap- 
peared no hope of cleaning faipwreck: ButafteralittJe, it 



turned to the fouthwefl, and blowing from land to the 
main fta, Antony failed in fafety, with, the fatisfa&ion of 
feeing the wrecks of the enemy's fleot fcattered aloog the 
coaft. The (lorm had driven' their fhips upon the rocks, 
and many of them went to pieces. Antony made his ad. 
vantage of this difafter ; for he took feveral prifoners, and 
a conliderable booty. He likewife made himfelf matter of 
the town of LitTus ; and, by the feafonable arrival of his 
reinforcement, the affairs ofCsefar wore a more promiCng 
afpeet. 

Antony diftinguifhed himfelf in every battle that was 
fought. Twice heftopped the army in its flight, brought 
«hem back to the charge, and gained the victory j fo that, 



*d in the laft-decifive battle at Pharfalia. He led the right 
wing himfelf, and gave the left to Antotiy, as to the ableft 
of his officers. After this battle, Casfar being appointed 
dictator, went in purfuit of Pompey, and fent Antony lo 
Romein character of general of the hcufe* This officefc, 
is next in poweV to the dictator, and "in his ah fence he 
commands alone. For, after the election of a dictator, all 
other magiftrates, the tribunei only excepted, are diverted 
of their authority. 

Dolabella, one of the tribunes, a young man who was 
fond of innovations, propofed a law for aboliftiing debts, 
and folicited his friend Antony, who was ever ready to 
gratify the people, to join him in this meafure. On the 
other hand, Afinius andTrebellnisdiffuaded him from it. 
Antony happened, at this time, to fufpeit a criminal con. 
neiion between Dolebella and his wife, wham, on that 
account, he difmifled, though fhe was his firft coufin, and 
daughter to Cains Antonius, who had been colleague with 
Cicero. In oonfequence of this, he joined Afinius, and 
oppofed Dolabella. The latter had taken poffeffion of the 
Jorum, with a defign to pafs his law by force ; and Anto- 
ny being ordered by the fepate to repel force with force, 
attacked him, killed feveral of his men, and loft fome of 
disown. 

By this a£tion he forfeited the favor of the people : „ 
But this was not the only thing that rendered him ob- 
noxious t for men of fenfe and virtue, as Cicero obferves, 
could not but condemn his nocturnal revels, his enormous 
extravagance, his fcandalous lewdnefs, his deeping in the 

Vol. V. P ' 
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day, his walks to carry off the qualms of debauchery, and 
his entertainments on the marriages of players and buffoons. 
It is faid, that after drinking all night at the wedding of 
Hippias the player, he was fummoncd in the morning up- 
on Dufinefs to the forum, when, through a little too much 
repletion, he was unfortunate enough, in the prcfencc of 
the people, to return part of his evening fare toy the way 
it had entered ; and one of his friends receiv.ed it in hit 
gown. Sergius the player had the greatefl intereft with 
him : And Cytheris,* a lady of the fame profeffion, had 
the management of his heart. She attended him in his ex- 
cursions ; and her equipage was by no means inferior to 
his mother's. The people were offended at the pomp of 
his travelling plate, which was more fit for the ornament 
of a triumph ; at his erecting tents on the road, by groves 
and rivers, for the molt luxurious dinners ; at his chariots 
drawn by lions ; and at his lodging ladies of pleafure, and 
female muficians, in the houfes of modeft and fober peo- 
ple. This diflatisfaaion at the conduct of Antony could 
not but be increafed by the comparative view of Cjefar. 
"While the latter was fupporting the fatigues of a military 
life, the former was indulging himfelf in all the diffipation 
of luxury ; and, by means of his delegated power, infult- 
ing the citizens. 

Tliis conduct occafioned a variety of disturbances in 
Home, and gave the foldiers an opportunity to abufe and 
plunder the people. Therefore, when Caefar returned to 
Rome, he pardoned Dolabella ; and being created caalul 
the third time, he took. Lepidus, and not Antony, for his 
colleague. Antony purchafed Potnpey'shoufe ; but, when 
he was required to make the payment, he exprefled himfelf 
in very angry terms ; and this he tells us, was the reafon 
why he would not go with Casiar into Africa. His former 
fervices he thought infufficientlyrepaid. Cjefar, however, 
by his difap probation of Antony's conduit, feems to have 
thrown fbme restraint on his diflblute manner of life. He 
now took it into his head to marry, and made choice cf 
Fulvia, the widow of the leditious Clodius, a woman by 
no means adapted to domeftic employments, nor even con- 
tented with ruling her hufband as a private nian. Fulvia's 
ambition was to govern thofe that governed, and to com- 
mand the leaders of armies. It was to Fulvia, therefoie, 

* Cic, Ep. ad AW. 1. X. ep. 10. 
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that Cleopatra was obliged for teaching Antony due fub- 
miffion to female authority. He had gone through furh 
a courfe of difcipline, as made him perfectly tractable 
when he came into her hands. 

He endeavored, however, to amufe the violent fpirit of 
Fulvia by many whimlieat and pleafant follies. Whei* 
Celkr, after his fuccefs in Spain, was on his return to 
Rome, Antony, amongft others, went to meet him j but 
a report prevailing, that Csfar was killed, and that the 



by night, pretending that he had letters from Antony to 
Fulvia. He was introduced to her with his head muffled 
up ; and, before file received the letter, (he alked, with 
impatience, if Antony were well I He prefented the letter " 
to her in (Hence ; and, while Ihe was opening it, he threw 
his arms around her neck, and killed her. We mention' 
this as one instance, out of many, of his plea font ties. 

When Ca;far returned from Spain, moft of the principal 
citizens went fopie davs journey to meet him; but Antony 
met with the moft diftinguilhed reception, and had the 
honor to ride with CiEfar m the fame chariot. After them 
came Brutus Albinus, and Oitavius, the fon of Ca;far*s 
niece, who was afterwards called Auguftus Csefar, and tor 
many years was emperor of Rome. Caifar being created 
conlul for the fifth. time, chofe Antony for his colleague ; 
but as he intended to quit the conlulihip in favor ut Do- 
labella, he acquainted the fenate with his rcfolution. An- 
tony, no (with (landing, oppofed this meafure, and loaded 

ri ■'■'■-" "■'- ■'■■ " r - " "--'-- Dolabella 

j offended at 

their indecent behavior, put off the affair till another time. 
When it was again propofed, Antony infilled that the omen* 
from the flight of birds were againit the meafure.* Thus 
Catfar was obliged to give up Dolabella, who was not a 
little mortified by his difapp ointment. It appears, how- 
ever, that Czfar had as little regard for Dolabella as he 
had for Antony : For when both were accufed of defigns 
againft him,. he faid, contemptuoufly enough, " It is not 
" thefe fat fl'eek fellows I am afraid of, but the pale and 
" the lean." By whom he meant Brutus and Cafiius, who 
afterwards put him to death. Antony, without intending 

* He had thit power by virtue of bis office u augur. 
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it, gave them a pretence for that undertaking . When the 
Romans were celebrating the Lupercalia, Csefar, in a tri- 
umphal habit, fat on the raftmm to fee the race. On this 
eccafion many of the young nobility, and the magiftracy, 
anointed with oil, and having white thongs in their hands, 
run about and flrike, as in fport, every one they meet. — 
Antony was of the number ; but regardlefs of the cere- 
monies of the inftitution, he took a garland of laurel, and 
wreathing it in a diadem, run to the mfirum, where, being 
Hfted up by his companions, he would have placed it on 
the head of Casfar, intimating thereby, the conveyance of 
regal power. Casfar, however, feemed to decline the of- 
fer, and was therefore applauded by the people. Antony 
perfifted in his defign; andforfome time there was a con- 
ted between them.while he that offered the diadem, had the 
applaufe of his friends, and he that rei'ufed it the accla- 
mation of the multitude. Thus, what is lingular enough, 
while the Romans endured every thing thai regal power 
could impofe, they dreaded the name ofking as deftruftive 
of their liberty. Ciefar was much concerned at this-tranf- 
adion ; and, uncovering his neck, he offered his life to any 
one that would take it. At length the diadem was placed 
on one of his ftatues, but the tribunes took it off )• upon 
which the people followed them home with great acclama- 
tions. Afterwards, however,Csefarlhowed'that herefented 
this, by turning thofe tribunes out of office. Theenterprife 
of Brutus and CaHi lis derived flrength and encouragement 
from thefe circumftances. To the reft of their friends, 
whom they had felefted for the purpofe, they wanted to 
draw over Antony. Trebonius only objected to him. He 
informed them that, in their journey to meet Cafar, he 
had been generally with him; that he had founded him on 
this bulinefs by hints, which, though cautious, were intel- 
ligible ; and that he always exprefted his dtfapprobation, 
though he never betrayed the fecret. Upon this, it was 
propo fed that Antony mould fall at the lame time with 
C-efar ; but Brutus oppofed it. An action, undertaken in 
fupport of juflice and the laws, he very properly thought, 
lliould have* nothing unjuft attending it. Of Antony, 
however, they were afraid, both in relpecl of his perfonal 
• Tiibuni plebil, Epidius Marcellm, eefetiufque Filvut corone 
fkiam detrahi, hominemque duci in vinculi juflilfcnt, dolent feu 
pa rum profpere motam regni mentiotitm, five, ut fercbat, crcptam 
libi gtoiiim rccufindi, tribunos gravitar increpitos potcftale pnvi- 
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Yalor, and-the influence of his office j and it was agreed 
that, when Caefar was in the houfe, and they were on the 
point of executing their purpofe, Antony Ihould be amufed 
without by fome pretended difcourfe of bulinefs. 

When, in confequence of thefe meafares, Cxfar was 
flain, Antony abfeonded in the difguife of a flave 5 but 
after he found that the confpirators were affembled in the 
capitol, and had.no further defigns of mauacre, he invited 
them to come down, andfeirt his ion to them as an lioftage. 
That night Caffius fupped with him, and Brutus with 
Lepidus. The day following healTembled the fenate, when 
ht propofed that an aft of amnefty Ihould be pafled ; and ' 
that provinces Ihould be alfigned to Brutus and Caflius. 
The Senate confirmed this, and, at the fame time, ratified 
theaftsof Csefar. Thus Antany acquitted himfelf in this ■ 
difficult affair with the higheft reputation ; and, by faving 
Rome from a civil war, he proved himfelf a very able and ■ 
valuable politician. But the intoxication of glory drew 
him off from thele wifeand moderate counfels ; and, from, 
his influence with the people, he felt that, if Brutus were ■ 
borne down, he fliould be the firli man in Rome. With 
this view, when Cxfar's body was ex poled in the forum, he 
undertook the cufiornary funeral oration ; and when he 
found the people affefted with his encomiums on the de- 
tea fed, he endeavored fti 11 more to excite their companion, 
by all that was pitiable or aggravating in the maflacre. 
For this purpofe, in the clofe of his oration, he took the 
robe from the dead body, and held it up to them, bloody 
as it was, and pierced through with weapons ; nor did he 
hefitate at the fame time, to call the perpetrators of the 
deed villains and murderers. This hadfuchaneffeft upon 
the people, that they immediately tore up the benches and 
the tables in the forum, tomakeapile for the body. After 
they had duly discharged the funeral jites, they fnatched 
the burning brands from the pile, and went to attackthe 
houfes of the confpiralors. 

Brutus and his party now left the city, and Crefar's 
friends joined Antony. Calphurnia the relict of Qiefar, 
intrulted him with her treafure, which amounted to four 
thoufand talents. All CsefaHs papers, which contained a 
particular account of his defigns, were I ikewife delivered up 
to him. Of thefe he made a very ingenious ufe ; for, by 
inferring in them what names he thought proper, he made 
Ibmeof his friends raagiftrates, and ethers fenators; iome 
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he retailed from exile, and others he difmifled from prifon, 
on pretence that all tliefe things were fo ordered by C.-efar. 
The people that were thus favored, the Romans called 
Cbareniies ;* becaufe, to fupport their title, they had re- 
rourfe te the regifters of the dead. The power of Antony, 
in ihort, was abfolute. He was conful himfelf ; his broth- 
er Cuius was praetor, and his brother Lucius tribune of 
the people. 

Such was the Rate of affairs, when Octavius, who was 
the fon of Caefar's niece, _and appointed his heir by will, 
arrived at Rome from Apollonia, where he redded when 
his uncle was killed. He firft viuted Antony as the friend 
of his uncle, and fpoke to him concerning the money in 
his hands, and the legacy of- feventyfive drachmas left to 
every Roman citizen. Antony paid little regard to him 
at iirft ; and told him it would be madnefs for an unexpe. 
rienced young man, without friends, to lake upon him fit 
important an office as that of being executor to Ca?far. 

Oftavius, however, was not thus repulfed. He (till in- 
filled on the money ; and Antony, on the other hand, did 
every thing to mortify and atfronj him. He oppofed him 
in his application for the tribunelhip ; and when lie made 
life of the golden chair, which had been granted by the 
fenate to his uncle,^ he threatened that, unlefs he defified 
to folicit the people, he would commit hint to prifon. — 
But when Oaavius joined Cicero, and the reft of Anto- 
ny's enemies,and by their means obtained an intereft in the 
fenate ; when he continued to nay his court to the people, 
and drew the veieran foldiers from their quarters, Antony 
thought it was time to accommodate j and for this pur- 
pose gave him a meeting in the capital. 

An accommodation took place.but itwasfoon destroyed j 
for that night Antony dreamed that his right hand was 
thimdcrliruck ; and, a few days after, he was informed 
that Octavius had a defignupon his life. The latter would 
have juftified himfelf, but was not believed; fo that, of 
courle, the breach became as wide as ever. They now 
went immediately over Italy, and endeavored tobebefore. 
hand with each other, in fecuring by rewards and promifes, 

•Tbeflavej who wereenfranchifed by [he lift will of their maf- 
teri, were likewits called Charomlts. 

+ The fenate had decreed to Castar the privilege of ufing a gold- 
en chair, adorned with a crownef gold and pnreiom Itenes, in ail 
theibcatiM, Dion, 1. xiiv. 
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the old troops that were in different quarters, and fuch 
legions as were Hill on toot- 
Cicero, who had then confiderable influence in the city, 
inccnfed the people againft Antony, and prevailed on the 
fenate to declare him a public enemy; to fend the rods 
and the reft of the prsetorial enfigns to young Casfar, and 
to commiflion Hirtius and Panfa, the conluls, to drive 
Antony out of Italy. The two armies engaged near Mo- 
dem ; and Csefar was prefent at the battle. Both the 
confuls were flain ; but Antony was defeated. Inhisflight 
lie was reduced to great extremities, particularly by famine. 
Diflrefs, however, was to him a fchool of moral improve- 
ment ; and Aiytony, in adverfity, was almoft a man of 
virtue. Indeed, it is common for men under misfortunes, 
te have a dear idea of their duty j but a change of conduit 
is not always the confequence. On fuch occafions, they 
too often fait back into their former manners, through the 
inactivity of reafon, and infirmity of mind. But Antony 
was even a pattern for his foldiers. From all the varieties 
of luxurious living, he came with readinefs to drink alittle 
flinking water, and to feed on the wild fruits and roots of 
thedefert. Nay, it is faid that they ate the very bark of 
the trees ; and that in palling the Alps, they fed on crea- 
tures that had never been accounted human food. 

Antony's delign was to join Lepidus, who commanded 
the array on the other fide of the Alps ; and he had a rea- 
fonable profpedt of his friendfhip from the good offices he 
had done him with Julius Ca;far. When he came within 
a fmall diftance of him, he encamped ; but receiving no 
encouragement, he refolved to hazard all upon a Jingle caft . 
His hair was uncombed, and his beard, which he had not 
fhaven fince his defeat, was long, (n this forlorn figure, 
with a mourning mantle thrown over him, he came to the 
camp of Lepidus, and addrefTed himfelf to the foldiers. 
While fome were affected with his appearance, and others 
with his eloquence, Lepidus, afraid of the confequence, 
ordered the trumpets to found, that he might no longer be 
heard. This, however, contributed to heighten the com- 
panion of the foldiers ; fo that they feat L^ehus and Clodius 
in the drefsofthofe ladies who hired out their favors to 
the armyi to a flu re Antony that, if he had refolution 
enough to attack the camp of Lepidus he would meet 
many who were not only ready to receive him, but, if 
he fhould defire it to kill Lepidus. Antony would not 
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fuffer any violence to be offered to Lepidus ; but the diy 
following, at the head of his troops, he crofted the river 
which lay between the two camps, and had^the fatisfaclion I 
to fee Lepidus's foldiers all the while ({retching out their 
hands to him, and making nay through the intrench- | 

When he had pollened himfelf of tfie camp of Lepidus, 
he treated him. with great humanity. He faiuted him by 
the name of father ; and though, in reality, every thing 
was in his own power, he fecured to him the title and the 
honors of general. This conduft brought ever Munatius 
Plancus, who was at the head of a confiderable force at no 
great diftance. Thus Antony was once more very power- 
ful, and returned into Italy with feventeen entire legions 
of foot, and ten thoufand horfe. Befides thefe, he left fit 
legions as a earrifon in Gaul, under the command of 
Varius, one of his convivial companions, whom they call- 
ed CotyUn.* 

Octavins, when he found that Cicero's object was to 
reftore the liberties of the commonwealth, foon abandoned : 
him, and came to an accommodation with Antony. They I 
met, together with Lepidus, in afmall river ifland, + where 
the conference laded three days. Theempireof theworld 
was divided amongft them like a paternal inheritance ; and | 
this they found no difficulty in fettling. But whom they | 
would kill, and whom they mould fpare, it was not fo 
eafy to adjuft, while each was for faving his refpeflire : 
friends, and puttingto death his enemies. At length their 
refentment againft the latter overcame their kin dnefs for 
the former. Oftavius gave up Cicero to Antony ; and 
Antony facrificed his uncle Lucius Csefar to OCtavius j 
while Lepidus had the privilegeof puttingto death his own 
brother Paulus. Though others lay, that Lepidus gave up 
Pautus to them,} though they had required him to put 
him to death himfelf. I believe there never was any thing ■ 



* From a half pint bumper ; ■ Greek meafiire fo called. 

+ In the Rhine, not far from Bologna. 

J The former Englijh trjTiIbtor ought not to have-omitted this ; ; 
becaufc it fomewhit fofteat at halt the charaiter «f Xepidu*, who ' 
wai certain t>ic lull execrable villa in of the three. 
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more horrible, becaufe it had not even refentment for its 
apology. 

When this confederacy had laken place, (he army defir- 
ed it might be confirmed by fome alliance ; and Csfar, 
therefore, was to marry Claudia the daughter of Fulvia, 
Antony's wife. As fbon as this was determined, they 
marked down fuch as they intended to put to death ; the 
number of which amounted to three hundred. When 
Cicero was (lain, Antony ordered his head, and the hand 
with which he wrote his Philippics, to be cut off; and 
when they were prefented to him, he laughed, and exulted 
at the fight. After, he was fatiated with looking upon 
them, he ordered them to be placed on the nflra in the 
forum. But this infutt on the dead was, in fact, an abufe 
of his own good fortune, andot the power it had placedin 
his hands.* When his uncle Lucius C<efar was purfued 
by his murderers, he fled for refuge to his filler ; and when 
the purfuers had broken into the houfe, and were forcing 
their way into his chamber, the placed herfelfat the door, 
and ftretching forth her hands (he cried, " You fhall 
" not kill Lucius Csefar, till you have firfl killed me, the 
" mother of your general." By this means (he faved her 
brother. 

This triumvirate was very odious to the Romans ; but 
Antony bore the greater blame ; for he was not only older 
than Cxfar, and more powerful than Lepidus ; but when 
he was no longer under difficulties, he fell back into the 
former it regularities of his life. His abandoned and dif- 
folute manners were the more obnoxious to the people by 
his living in the houfe of Pompey the Great, a man no lets 
diflinguilhed by his temperance and modefty than by the 
honor of three triumphs. They were mortified to fee thofe 
doors (hot with infolence ajjainlt magiftrates, generals, and 
simbafTadors ; while they were open to players, jugglers, 
and fottiih fycophants, on whom tie fpent the grenteil pan 
of thofe treafures he had amaffed by rapine. Indeed the 
triumvirate were by no means fcrupulous about the manner 
in which they procured their wealth. They feized and fold 
th« eflates of thofe who had been profcribed, and, by falfe 
accufations, defrauded their widows and orphans. They 

• Were there any circumftant* in Antony'i life that could beef, 
teemed an inllance of liue magnanimity, the total want of that vir- 
tue in this cafe would prove that fuch a circumAaace was merely 
accidental. 
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burdened the people with unfupportableinipofitions ; and, 
being informed that large fums of money, the property 
both of (hangers and citizens, were depofited in the hands 
of the veftals, they toot them away by violence. When 
C.efar found that Antony's covetoufnefa was as boundlefs 
as his prodigality, he demanded a divifion of the treafure. 
The army too was divided. Antony and Cafar went into 
Macedonia againft BrutusaqdCaflius; and the government 
of Rome was left to Lepidus. 



nothing extraordinary, but Antony's efforts were (lift fuc- 
cefsful. In the firli engagement Czefar was defeated by 
Brutus ; his camp was taken ; and he narrowly efcaped by 
flight; though in his Commentaries, he tells us, that, on 
account of a dream which happened to one of his friends, 
he had withdrawn before the battle." Caffiuswas defeated 
by Antony ; and yet there are thofe, too, who fay, that 
Antony was not prefent at the battle, but only joined in 
the purfuit afterwards. As Caffius knew nothing of the 
fuccefsof Brutus, hewas killed at his own earned entreaty, 
by hisfreedmanPindarut. Anotherbattlewasfoughtfoon 
after, in which Brutus was defeated j and, in confequence 
of that flew himfelf. Csefar happened, at that time, to 
be lick, and the honor of this victory, likewife, of courfe, 
fell to Antony. As he flood over the body of Brutus, he 
(lightly reproached him for the death of his brother Caius, 
Whom, in revenge for the death of Cicero, Brutus hadfiain 
in Macedonia. It appeared, however, that Antony did 
not impute the death of Caius fo much to Brutus as to 
Horlenfius ; for he ordered the latter to be (lain upoq his 
brother's tomb. He threw his purple robe over the body 
of Brutus, and ordered one of his freedmen to do the honors 
of his funeral. When he was afterwards informed, that 
he had not burned the robe with the body, and that he had 
retained part of the money which was to be expended on 
the ceremony, he commanded him to be flain. After this 
victory, Ceefar was conveyed to Rome; andit was expected 
that his diltemper would put an end to his life. Antony 
haying traverfed fome of the provinces of Alia for the pur. 
pofe of raifing money, palled with a large army into 
Greece. Contributions, indeed, were abfolutely neceflary, 



• See the life of Brutus. 
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when a gratuity of five thoufand drachmas had been prom-. 
iied to every private man. 

Antony's behavior was at firft very acceptable to the 
Grecians. He attended the difpiites of their logicians, their 
public diversions, and religious ceremonies. He was mild 
in the ad mini ft rat ion of jutlice, and affected to be called 
the friend of Greece ; but particularly the friend of Athens, 
to which hemadeconfiderableprefents. The Mega renfians 
vying with the Athenians in exhibiting fomefhing curious, 
invited him to fee their fenate houfe ; and when they atked 
him how he liked it, he told them it was little ixAruinatti. 
He took the dimenfions of the temple of Apollo Py thins, 
as if he had intended to repair it ; and, indeed, he pronv- 
ifed as much to the lenate. 

But when f leaving Lucius Ceoforinus in Greece, he once 
more paffcd into Alia; when he had enriched hiroie if with 
the wealth of the country ; when his houfe was the refort 
of sbfequious kings, and queens contended for his favor 
by their beauty and munificence ; then, whilft Casfar was 
liaraffed with fcditions at Rome, Antony once more gave 
up his foul to luxury, and fell in to all the difti nations of his ' 
former life. The Anasenores and the Zuthi, the harpers 
arut pipers, Metrodorus the dancer, the whole corps of 
the Afiatic drama, who far outdid in buffoonery, the poor 
wretches of Italy; thefe were the people of the court, the 
folks that carried all before them. In Ihort, all was riot 
and diforder. And Alia, in fome meafure, referabled the 
City mentioned by Sophocles,* that was at once filled with 
the perfumes of faenfices, fongs, and groans. 

When Antony entered Ephefus, the women in the drefit 
of Bacchanal 5, and men and boys habited like Pan and the 
Satyrs,marchedbeforehim. Nothing was to be feen through 
the whole city but ivy crowns, and f pears wreathed with 
ivy, harps, flutes, and pipes, while Antony was hailed by 
the name of Bacchus . 1 ■ 

"Bachus! ever kind and fm!" 

And fuch, indeed, lie was to fome ; but to others he 
was favjge and fevere. He deprived many noble families 
of their fortunes, and bellowed them on fycophants and 
parautes. Many were reprelented to be dead, who weic 
'till living ; and commilhons were given to Ins knaves fur 

• SophocleS, ad. Se. 1. 
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fcizingtheirefhUes. He gave his cook the eftate of » 
Magnefian citizen f'ordrefiing one Cupper to his talle : But 
when he laid a double impoil on Alia, Hybrias, the agent 
for the people, told him, with a pleafantry, that was a- 
greeable to nis humor, that, " If hedoubled the taies,he 
" ought to double the feafons too, and fupply the people 
*' with two fummers and two winters." He added, at the 
fame time, with a little more afperity, that, " As Alia had 
" already raifed two hundred thoufand talents, if heflfcd. 
" not received it, he mould demand it of thofe who had; 
" but," faid he, " if you received it, and yet have it not, 
" we are undone." This touched him fenfibly ; for he was 
ignorant of many things that were tranfafted under his au- 
thority ; not that he was indolent, but unfiif petting. He 
had a funplicity in his nature, without much penetration. 
But when he found that faults had been committed, he ei- 

!>refied the greateft concern and acknowledgment to the 
Lifferers. He was prodigal in his rewards, and fevere in 
his piinifiments ; but the excefs was rather in the former 
than in the latter. The intuiting raillery of his converfa- 
tion carried its remedy along with it ; for he was perfectly 
liberal in allowing the retort, and gave and took with the 
fame good humor. This, however, had a bad efFecl -on 
his affairs. He imagined that thofe who treated him with 
freedom in con verfat ion, would not beinfincerein bulinefs. 
He did not perceive that hisfycophants were artful in their 
freedom ; that they ufed it as a kind of poignant fauce to 

firevent the fatiety of flattery ; and that, by taking thefe 
iberties with him at table they knew well that, when they 
complied with his opinions in bulinefs, he would not think 
it the effect of complaiiance, but a conviction of hisfupe- 
rior judgment. 

Such was the frail, the flexible Antony, when the love 
of Cleopatra came in to the completion of his ruin. This 
awakened every dormant vice, inflamed every guilty pail ioa, 
and totally extinguilhed the gleams of remaining virtue. 
It began in this manner : When he Srft fet out on his ex- 
pedition again!! the Parthians, he fent orders to Cleopatra 
to meet him in Cilicia, that fhe might anfwer fome accufa- 
tions -which had been laid againft her of allifting Cafhus in 
the war. Dellius, who went on this meflkge, no fooner 
obferved the beauty and addrefs of Cleopatra, than he con- 
cluded that fuch a woman, far from having any thing to 
apprehend from the reientment of Antony, would certainly 
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have gnat ioHiKnce over him. Hetherefort paid his court 
to the amiable Egyptian, and folicited her to go, as Ho- 
mer fays, " In her beft attire,"* into Cilicia ; aflunng 
her, that flic had nothing to fear from Antony, who was 
the moll courtly general in the world. Induced by his 
, invitation, and in the confidence of that beauty which had 
fcefore touched the hearts of Casiar and young Pompey, fee 
entertained no doubt of the conqueft of Antony. When 
Oa;far and Pompey had her favors, (he was young and un- 
experienced ; but the was to meet Antony at an age when 
beauty, in its full perfection, called in the maturity of the 
understanding to its aid. Prepared, therefore, with fuch 
treaty res, ornaments, and prefents, as were fuitable to the 
dignity and affluence of her kingdom, but chiefly relying 
on her pcrfonal charms, me let off for Cilicia. 

Though fie had received many prefling letter* of invi- 
tation from Antony and his friends, (he held bun in fuck 
contempt, that (he by no means took the moft expeditious 
method of travelling. She failed along the river Cydnus in 
a moft magnificent galley. The (tern was covered with 
gold, the (ails were of purple, and the oars were tilver. 
Thefe, in their motion, kept time to the mulic of flutes, 
and pipes, and harps. The quean, in the drefs and char- 
.after of Venus, lay under a canopy embroidered with gold, 
of the moft exquifite workmanfhip; while boys, like painted 
Cupids, flood fanning her an each fide of the fopha. Her 
maids were of the moft diftinguifhed beauty, and, habiaed 
like the Nereides and the Graces, alTifted in the fteerage and. 
conduct of the vefTel. The fragrance of burning incetue 
was diffufed along the fhores, which were covered with 
multitudes of people. Some followed the procelGon, and 
fuch numbers went down from the city to fee it, that 
Antony was at laft left alone on the tribunal. A rumor 
was foon fpread, that Venus was come to feaft with Bacchus, 
for the benefit of Afia. Antony lent to invite her to fupper,- 
but (he thought it his duty to wait upon her, and to ihow 
his poli tenets on her arrival, he complied. He was 
aftonifhed at the magnificence of the preparations ; but 
particularly at that multitude of lights, which were railed 
or let down together, and difpofed in fuch a variety of 
fquare and circular figures, that they afforded orie-of the 

» Ham. II. liv. 1. 16a. It ii thuithat Jonopropofa tomttt Jo. 
piter, when (he hu a particular dtfuju of hupiiing him with love. 
Vol. V. Q^_ 
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moll pleafing fpeftacles that has been recorded In hiftorv. 
The day following Antony invited her to fup with him, 
and was ambitious to outdo her in the elegance and mag- 
nificence of the entertainment. But he was Toon convinced 
that he came fliort of her in both, and was the firft to 
ridicule the meannefs and vulgarity of his treat. As lhe 
found that Antony's humor favored more of -the camp 
than of the court, She fell into the fame courfc vein, and 
played upon him without the leaft referve. Such was the 
variety of her powers in converfation : Her beauty, it is 
laid, was neither aftonifhingnorinimitable ; but it derived 
a force from her wit and her fafcinating manner, which 
was absolutely irrefiftible. Her voicewas delightfully me. 
lodious, and had the lame variety of modulation, as an in. 
flrument of many firings. She (poke mod languages j and 
there were but few of the foreign ambaffadors whom (he 
anfwered by an interpreter. She gave audience herfelf to 
the Ethiopians, the Troglodites, the Hebrews, Arabs, 
Syrians, Medes, and Parthians. Nor were thefe all the 
languages fhe underflood, though the kings of Egypt, her ' 
predeceffors, could hardly ever attain to the Egyptian ; and 
iome of them forgot even their original Macedonian. 

Antony was fo wholly engrofled with her charms, that 
while his wife Fulvia was maintaining his intereftat Rome 
againfl Cae&r, and the Parthian forces, afTembled under 
the conduct of Labienus in Mesopotamia, were ready to 
enter Syria, fhe led her amorous captive in triumph to 
Alexandria. There the veteran warrior fell intoevery idle 
excefs of puerile amufement, and offered at the Jhrine of 
luxury, what Antipho calls the greateft of all Sacrifices, the 
Sacrifice of time. This mode of life they called the inim- 
itable. They vifited each other alternately every day ; and 
the profufion of their entertainments is almoft incredible. 
Philotas, a phyfician of AmpliifTa, who was at that time 

furfuing his Studies in Alexandria, told my grandfather 
amprias, that, being acquainted with one of Antony's 
cooks, he was invited to fee the preparations for Supper. 
When he came into the kitchen, befide an infinite variety 
of other provisions, he obferved eight wild boars roafting 
whole ; and expreQed his Surprise at the number of the 
company for whom this enormous provision muft have been 
made. The cook laughed, and laid that the company did 
not exceed twelve; but that,as every difh waste be roafted 
to a Single turn ; and as Antony was uncertain as to the 
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time when he would Tup, particularly if an extraordinary 
bottle, or an extraordinary vein of converfalion wai going 
round, it was necaflary to have a fucceflion of fuppers. — 
Philotas added, that, bei*g afterwards in the Jet-vice of 
Antony's eldeil fon by Fulvia,he was admitted tofup with 
"-'— when he did not fup with his father j and it once 



him with thefollowingfophifm: There are fome degrees of 
a fever in which cold water is good for a man ; Every 
man tubo has a fewer, bai it in fame degree ; and, there- 
fore, cold -water is good for every man in a fever. The 
impertinent was (truck dumb with this fyllogifm ; and 
Antony's fon, who laughed at his diftrefs, to reward Phi- 
lotas for his good offices, pointing to a magnificent fide- 
board of plate, faid, f All that, Philotas is yours I" Phi. 
lotas acknowledged the kind offer ; but thought it too 
much for a boy to give. And, afterwards, when a fervant 
brought the piate to him in a cheft, that he might put his 
feal upon it, lie refufed, and, indeed, was afraid to accept 
it : Upon which the fervant faid, " What are you afraid 
" of. r Do not you confider that this is a prefent from the 
" fon of Antony, who could cafdy give you its weight in 
" gold ? However, I would recommend it to you to take 
" the value of it in money. In this plate there may be 
" fome curious pieces of ancient workmanlhip that Anto- 
" ny may let a value on." Such are the anecdotes which 
my grandfather told me he had from Philotas. 

Cleopatra was not limited 10 Plato's fourkinds of flatte- 
ry.* She had an infinite variety of it. Whether Antony 
were in the gay or the ferious humor, (till ihe had fome- 
thing ready for his amufement. She was with him night 
and day. She gamed, (he drank, (he hunted, (he reviewed 
with him.. In his night rambles, when he was recon- 
noitring the doors and windows of the citizens, and throw- 
ing out his jcfts upon them, (he attended him in the habit 
of a fervant, which he alfo, on fuch occafions, affected to 
wear. From thefe expeditions, he frequently returned a 
fuSerer both in perfon and character. But though fome of 
•he Alexandrians were difpleafed with this whimlical 
humor, others enjoyed it, and faid, " That Antony pre- 
" fented his comic parts in Alexandria, and refer ved the 

* Plato, Gorgias. 
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"tragic for Rome." To mention all his follies would be 
too trifling; but his fifiing ftory muft not be omitted. — 
He was a filling one day with Cleopatra, and had ill foe- 
eefs, which, in the prefence of his miftrefs, he looked upon 
as a difgrace; he, therefore^ ordered one of the affiftants 
to dive, and Dirt on his hook fuch as had been taken be- 
fore. This fcneme he put in praftice three or four limes, 
and Cleopatra perceived it. Sheaffected, however, to be 
ftirprifedat hii fuccefs ; expreffed her wonder to the people 
■bout her ; and, the day following, invited them to fee 
frelh proofs of it. When the day following came, the 
velfel was crowded with people ; and as foon as Antony 
had let down his line, the ordered one of herdivers imme- 
diately to put a fait fiHi on his hook. When Antony 
found he had caught his fifh, he drew up his line ; and 
this, as may be fuppofed, occasioned no (mall mirth 
amongft the fpeftators. " Go, general ! " foid Cleopatra, 
** leave filhing to us petty princes of Pharus and Cano- 
" pus ; your game is cities, kingdoms, and provinces."* 
In the midft of thefe fcenes of feflivity and diffipation, 
Antony received two unfavorable me&age* ; one from 
Rome, that his wife Fulvia, and his brother Lucius, after 
long diflentions between themfelves, had joined to oppofe 
Catfar, but were overpowered, and obliged to By oat of 
Italy. The other informed him, that Labieuut and the 
Parthian s had reduced Ana, from Syria and the Euphrates 
to lydia and Ionia. It was with difficulty that even this 
routed him from his lethargy : But waking at length, 
and, literally, waking from a fit of intoxication, he fet 
out againft the Parthians, and proceeded as far as Phoeni- 
cia. However, upon the receipt of lame very moving 
letters from Fulvia, he turned his eourfe towards Italy, 
with two hundred (hips. Such of his friends as had Bed 
from thence, he received ; and from theft he learned, that 
Fulvia had been the principal caufe of thedifturbancesin 
Rome. Her difpofition had a natural tendency to violence 
and difcord; and, on this occafion, it was abetted by 
jealotify ; forfhe expected that thediforders of Italy would 

* This cxprellion of Cleepstn'i hn (bmcthing of the time tun 

with nut paftage in Virgil 

Excudent alii fpirantia mollim in 1 

Tu ngcrc impcrio popuhu Komaue memento. 
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II Antony from the arms of Cleopatra. That unhappy 
n died at Sicyon, in her progrefs to meet her huf- 



band. This event opened an opportunity for a 

ation with Czefar. For when Antony came to Italy, ana 

Ciiar ei pre fled no refent rneitt agjinff liiin, but threw the 



whole blame on Fulvia ; their refpeftive friends interfer- 
ed, and brought them to an accommodation. The eaft, 
within the boundaries of the Ionian Sea, was given to An- 
tony ; the weftern provinces to Carfar ; and Lepidus had 
Africa. When they did not accept of the confulfoip 
themfelves, they were to djfpolc of it as they thought 
proper, in their turns. 

After thefe matters were fettled, they thought of means 
to fecure this union which fortune had fet on foot. Carfar 
hada lifter older than hirafelf named Oftavia, but they had 
different mothers. The mother of Oftavia was Anearia. 
Csefar's mother was Attia. He had a great affection for 
this After; for the was a woman of extraordinary merit. 
She had been already married to Cains Marcellus t- but a> 
little before this had buried her hulband ; and, as Antony 
had loft his wife, there was an opening for a freft* union. 
His connexion" with Cleopatra he did not affect to deny > 
but he abfolutely denied that he was married to her; and, 
in this circumflanre, indeed, his prudence prevailed over 
his love. His marriage with Oflavia was univerfally 
wiibed. It was the general hope, that a woman of her 
beauty and diftinguifhed virtues would acquire fucb an in- 
fluence over Antony, as might, in the end, be lalutary to 
the Hate. Conditions being mutually agreed upon, they 

Eroceeded to foleranize the nuptials at Rome ; and the 
lw which permits no widow to marry till the expiration 
often months after the deceafc of her hulband was difpen- 
fed with by the (enare. 

Sextus, the fon of Pompey, who was then in pofleflior* 
of Sicily had not only made great ravages in Italy, but 
bad covered the fea with fuch a number of piratical veflela, 
under the command of Menas and Menecrates, that it was 
no longer (afe for other ihips to pafs. He had been favor- 
able, not withftan ding, to Antony; for he had given a. kind 
reception to his mother and his wife Fluvia, when they. 
were obliged to fty from Rome. It was judged proper, 
therefore to accommodate matters with him ; and, for this. 
purpofe, a meeting was held at the promontory of Mifenum 
by the mole that runt into the fea. Pompcy wa&atteaded 
S. <L» 
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by his fleet: Antony and Carfarby an army of foot. At 
this interview it wn fett led.that Pompey fhould keep Sicily , 
and Sardinia, on condition that he mould clear the fea of 
pirates, and fend a certain quantity of com to Rome. — 
When thefe things were determined, they mutually in. 
vited each other to fupper ; but it fell to the lot of 
Pompey to give the firft entertainment. When Antony, 
aftea him where they (hould fup ; " There," faid he, 
pointing to the admh-al galley of fix ' oar?, " that is the 
" only patrimonial roanfion houfe that is left to Pompey ;'* 
and it applied at the fame time, a farcafm on Antony, 
who was then in poffeffion of his father's houfe. However, 
he entertained them very politely, after conducting them 
over a bridge from the promontory to the (hip that rode at 
anchor. During the entertainment, while the raillery ran 
brifkly on Antony and Cleopatra, Menas came to Pompey, 
and told him fecretly, that, if he w«nld permit him to cut 
the cable, he would not only make him mailer of Sicily, 
and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman empire. Pompey 
after a moments deliberation, anfwered, that he fhould 
have done it without confulting him. ■' We rmtS now let 
** it alone," faid he, " for 1 cannot break my oath of 
" treaty." The compliment of the entertainment was re- 
turned try hii guefb, and he then retired to Sicily. 

Antony, after the accommodation, tent Ventidius into 
Ana, to nop the progreft of the Parthians. AH matters 
of public aaminiftration were conducted with the grcateft 
harmony between him and Oftavius ; and, in compliment 
to the latter, he took upon himfelf the office of high prieft 
to C<efarthediftator. But, alas I in their conteftsat play, 
Ciefar was generally fuperior, and Antony waa mortified. 
He had in his houfe a fortune telling gypfy, who was 
/killed in the calculation of nativities. This man, either 
to oblige Cleopatra, or following the inveftigation of truth, 
told Antony, that the (far of his fortune, however glorious 
in irfelf, waseclipfedandobfcuredby Cxfar's,and advifed 
him, by all means, to keep at the grcateft diftance from 
that young man. " The genius of your life," faid he, " is 
" afraid of his ; when it is alone its port is ereit and fear. 
" lefs ; when his approaches, it is dejected and depreft." 
Indeed, iherewere many circumftances that feemed to juftify 
the conjurer's doctrine ■ for in every kind of play, whether 
they call lots, or cart the die, Antony was flit! the lofer. 
In their cock fights, and quail fights, it was ftill Cat-fart 
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code, andCaefer's quail. Thefe things, cooperating with 
the conjurer's observations, had fuch an effect on Antony, 
that he gave up the management of his domeftic affairs ro 
Cstfar, and left Italy. Otlavia, who had by this time 
brought him a daughter, he look with him into Greece, 
He wintered at Athens, and there he learnt that his affairs 
in Ana, under Ventidius, were fiicceftfu! ; that the Par- 
thian* were routed, and that Lahienus and Pharnapates, 
the ableft generals of Orodes, fell in the battle. In honor 
of this victory, he gave an entertainment to the Greeks, 
and treated the Athenians with an exhibition of the gym- 
naftic games, in which he took the mailer's part hi mi* If. 
The robes and enfigns of the general were laid afide ; the 



ly, he parted them himfelf. 

When he went to the war, he took with htm a crown of 
the (acred olive ; and, by the direction of fome oracle or 
other, a veflel of water filled out of the Ckpfydfa.* In 
the mean time, Pacorus, Ion of the king of Farthia, made 
an incurfiorc into Syria, but was routed by Ventidius in 
Cyrrheftica, and, with the greateft part of his army, fell in 
the battle. This celebrated victory made ample amends for 
the defeat of Craftus. The Parthians had now been thrice 
conquered, and were confined within the bounds of Media 
and Mesopotamia. Ventidius would not purfue the Par- 
thians any farther, for fearof exciting the envy of Antony ; 
he therefore turned his arms againft the revolters, and 
brought them back to their duty. Among!! thefe was 
Antiochus, the king of Commagene, whom he belieged in 
the city of Samofata. That prince, at firft, offered to pay 
a thou land talents, and to fubmit himfelf to the Roman 
empire ; upon which Ventidius told him, that he muff fend 
propofals to Antony ; for he was then at no great diftance ; 
and he had not comuiillioned Ventidius to make peace with 
Antiochus, that fomething at leaft might be done by him- 
felf. But while the liege was thus prolnnged, and the 
people of Samofata def paired of obtaining terms, that 
defpair produced a degree of courage which defeated every 
effort of the befiegers ; and Antony was at laft reduced to 
t he- di (graceful necedity of accepting three hundred talents. 

• Tft Clipfydra was a fountain belonging to the citadel at A- 
theni ; (o called, becaule it was fomelimet f u l] f water, and foioe- 
tiara empty. 
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Afte* he had done Tome little towards the fettling the- af- 
fair* of Syria, he returned to Athens, and fent Ventidius to 
Rome, to enjoy the reward of his merit in a triumph. Ue 
was the only general that ever triumphed over the Par- 

-'-'---. Hisbirth was o bleu re, but his connexions with An- 



tony brought him into great appointments ; and, by making 
the belt ufe of them, he confirmed what was faid of Antony 
and Oclavtus Cat far, that they were more fuccef&ful by their 
lieutenants, than when they commanded in perfon. This 
obfervation, with regard to Antony in particular, might be 
juftified by the fuccefs of Soffius andCanidius. The former 
had done great things in Syria ; and the latter, whom he 
left in Armenia, reduced the whole country ; and after 
defeating the kings of Iberia and Albania, penetrated as 
far as Mount Caucafus, and fpread the terror of Antony's 
name and power through thofe barbarous nations. 

Soon after this, upon hearing fome difagreeable reports 
concerning the defigns or the conduct of Cxfar, he failed 
for Italy with a Heel of three hundred (hips ; and, being 
refufed the harbor of Brudulhim, he made for Tarentum. 
There he was prevailed on by his wife Oitavia, who #r- 
companied him, and was then pregnant a third time, to 
fend her to her brother ; and Ihe was fortunate enough t» 
meet him on her journey, attended by his two friends, 
Mecenas and Agrippa. In conference with him, (he 
entreated him to coufider the peculiarity of her fituation, 
and not to make the happieft woman in the world the molt 
unfortunate. " The eyesof all," faid (be, "areneceflarily 
" turned on me, who am the wife of Antony, and the 
" filler of Cajfar ; and (hould tiiefe chiefs of the empire, 
" milled by haftycouniels, involve the whole in war, what- 
" ever may be the event, it will be unhappy for me." 
Cfefar was foftened bythe entreaties of his filler, and pro- 
ceeded with peaceable views to Tarentum. His arrival af- 
forded a general fatisfafrion to the people. They were 
pleated to fee fuch an army on the fliore, and fuch a fleet 
in the harbor, in the mutual difpoflrion for peace; and 
nothingbut compliments and expreluons 1 of kindnefs palling 
between the generals. Antony firil invited C;efartofiip. 
with him, and, in compliment to Octavin, he accepted the 
invitation. At length it was agreed, that Casfar mould 
give up to Antony two legions Tor the Partliian fervjee f 
and that Antony, in return, fhould leave a hundred armed. 
gallies with Cjetar. Oitavia, moreover, engaged Antony 
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ing thus accommodated, Cxfar went to war with Pompey 
for the recovery of Sicily ; and Antony, leaving under his 
protection his wife, and his children, both by the prefent 
and the former marriage, failed for Ada. 

Upon his approach to Syria, the love of Cleiipatra.which 
had fo long been dormant in hi? heart, and which belter 
counfels fcemed totally to have fupprefled, revived again, 
and took pofleffion of his foul-. The unruly Deed, to which 
Plato* compares certain paflions, once more broke loofe, 
and in (pite of honor, interest and prudence, Antony fent 
Fonteiirs Capiio to conduit Cleopatra into Syria. 

Upon her arrival, he made her the molt magnificent 
prefenti. He gave her the provinces of Phoenicia, Oclo- 
fyria, Cyprns, great part of Cilicia, that diftridt of Judns 
which produces the balm, and that part of Arabia Naba.- 
thea which lies upon the ocean. Thefe extravagant gifts 
were difagreeable to the Romans : For, though he had of- 
ten conferred on private perfans con fiderable government i 
and kingdoms ; though he had deprived many princes of 
their dominions, and beheaded Antigonus of Judara, the 
fit-fl king that ever fuffered in fuch a manner ;+ yet nothing 
fo much disturbed tbe Romans as his enormous pro full on 
in favor of that woman. Nor were they lefs offended at 
his giving the furnames of the Sun and Moon lo the twins 
he had by her. 

But Antony knew well how to give a fair appearance 
V. the molt disputable actions. The greatnefs of the Ro- 
nun empire, he laid, appeared more in giving than in re- 
ceiving Kingdoms; and that it was proper for perfons of 
high birth and Ration to extend and tec u re their nobility, 
bvleavingchildren and fucceffors born of different princesi 
that bis anceftor Hercules trufted not fo the fertility of one- 
woman, as if he had feared the penalties annexed to the 

* Plutarch here alludes Co that paflage in Plato, where he com- 
pirts the foul to a winged chariot with two borles and > charioteer. 
One of thefe horfes ii mifchievouj and unruly i the other gentle and 
tractable. Tbe charioteer is Realon ; the unruly hone denotes the 
concupifcent, »nd the tractable horfetheirafcible part. Plato. Phad. 

t Dion tells ua that Antigonus was firfttied to a ftakeand whip- 
ped ; and that afterwards his throat waa cut. hvtotya£i , and not 
trtXijufi, ii the word heufca. Livy lays, Ddigaaad£alu-m,vir{i/~<f<u 
t*fi, ttjtatriptrttif. 
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law of Solon j but by various connexions with the Cex, be- 
came the founder of many families. 

After Orodes was flain by his fon Phraates,* who took 
poileflion of the kingdom, many of the Parthian chiefs fled 
to Antony ;andamongft the red, Monefes,a man of great 
dignity and power. Antony thinking that Monefes, in his 
fortune, refem bled Themiftocles, and comparing his own 
wealth and magnificence to that of the kings of Pcrfia, 
gave him three cities, Lariua, Arcthufa, and Hierampolis, 
which was before called Bomb ycc." But when Phraates fen'. 
Monefes aflurances of his fafety, he readily difmifled him. 
On this occallon he formed a fcheme to deceive Phraates. 
He pretended a difpofition for peace, and required only that 
the Roman Irandards, and enfigns which had been taken at 
the defeat of CralTus, and fuch of the prifoners as Hill 
furvived, might be rcftored. Hefent Cleopatra into Egypt, 
after which he marched through Arabia and Armenia, 
where, as foon as his own troops were joined by the allies, 
he reviewed his army. He hadfeveral princes in alliance 
with him, but Artavafdes, king of Armenia, was the mod 
powerful ; for he fnrnilbed fix thoufand horfe, and feven 
thoufand foot. At this review there appeared fisty thou. 
fand Roman foot, and ten thoufand horfe, who, though 
chiefly Gauls and Spaniards, were reckoned as Romans. 
The number of the allies, including the light armed and 
the cavalry, amounted to thirty thoufand. 

This formidable armament, which (truck terror into th« 
Indians beyond Baftria, and alarmed' all Alia, his attach- 
ment to Cleopatra rendered perfeitly ufelefs. His impa- 
tience to return and fpend trie winter in her arms, made 
him take the field too early in the feafon, and precipitated 
all his meafurcs. As a man who is under (he power of en- 
chantment, can only aclasthe impulle of the magicdirefts 
him, his eye was continually drawn to Cleopatra, and to re- 
turn to her was a greater object than to conquer the world. 
He ought certainly to have wintered in Armenia, that he 
might give a proper refpite and refrefhment to his men, 
after a march ot a thoufand miles. In the early part of the 
faring, he fhould have made himfelf mafter of Media, be. 
fore the Parthian troops were drawn out of garrifon : But 
his impatience put him upon the march, and leaving 

* The time Phraates lhai Horace mentions. RttJilioa Cyri jafft 
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Armenia on the left, he palled through the province of 
Atropatene, and laid walk the country. In his hafte, he 
left behind him the battering engines, amongft which was 
a ram eighty feet long, and thefe followed the camp on 
three hundred carriages. Had any damage happened to 
thefe, it would have been impoflible to repair them in this 
upper part of Afia, where there is no timber of height or 
firength fufficient for the purpofe. However, they were 
brought after him under the conduct Starianusj and, in 
the mean time, he laid fiege to the large city of Phraata, 
the refidence of the king of Media's wives and children. 
Here he perceived his error in leaving the engines behind; 
for want of which he was obliged to throw up a mount 
againft the wall ; and that required coniiderable time and 

In the mean time Phraates came up with a numerous 
array ; and being informed that Antony had left behind 
him his machines, he fent a large detachment to intercept 
them. This party fell upon Statianus, who, with ten 
thoufand of his men, was (lain upon the fpot. Many were 
taken pri Toners, among whom was king Polemo ; and the 
machines were feized by the enemy, and deltroyed. 

This mifcarriage greatly difcouraged the armv ; and 
Artavafdes, though he had been the promoter of trie war, 
withdrew his forces in defpair. The Parthians.on the other 
hand, encouraged by their fuccefs, came up with the Ro- 
mans while they were employed in the liege, and treated 
them with the molt infolent menaces and contempt. An- 
tony,whoknew that defpair and timidity would be the con- 
ference of inaction, led out ten legions, three prxtorian 
cohorts heavy armed, and the whole body of cavalry, on 
the bufinefs of foraging. He was perfuaded at the fame 
time, that this was the only method of drawing the enemy 
after him, and bringing them to a battle. After one day's 
progrefs, he obferved the enemy in motion, and watching 
an opportunity to fall upon him in his march. Hereupon 
he put up in his camp the fignal for battle j but at the 
fame time flruck his tents, as if his intention was not to 
fight, but to retire. Accordingly he pafTed the aimy of the 
barbarians, which was drawn up in form of aciefcent ; but 
he had previoufly given orders to the horfe to charge the 
enemy, fullfpeed, as foon as their ranks were within reach 
of the legionary troops. The Parthians were If ruck with 
aftonifhment at the order of the Romnn army, when they 
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obfcrved them pari at regular intervals without confufion, 
and brandifti their pikes in lilence. 

When the fignal was given for battle, the horfe turned 
fhort,,and fell with loud (houts on the enemy. The Par- 
tisans received the attack with fit nmefs, though they were 
too dole in with them for the ufe of their bows. But when 
theinfantrycame lo the charge, their bouts, andtheclafh- 
ing of their arms, fo friyhter^ed the enemy's horlcs, that 
they were no longer manageable ; and the Parthians Bed 
without onceengaging. Antony purfued them clofely, in 
hopes that this adtion would, inagreat meafu re, terminate 
the war. But when the infantry had followed them fifty 
furlongs, and the cavalry at leaft an hundred and fifty, he 
found that he had not (lain above eighty of the enemy, and 
that thirty only were taken prifoners. Thus, the little ad. 
vantage of their victories, and the heavy lofs of their de- 
feats, as in the recent inftance of the carriages, was a frelh 
difcouragement to the Romans. 

The day following they returned with their baggage to 
the camp before Phraata. In their march they met with 
fome ftraggling troops of the enemy, afterwards with 
greater parties, and at laft with the whole body, which 
having eafily rallied, appeared like a frelh army, ana har- 
aflbd them in fuch a manner, that it was with difficulty 
they reached their camp. 

The Median garrifon, in the abfence of Antony, had 
made a (ally ; and thofe who were left to defend the mount, 
had quitted their poll, and fled. Antony, at his return 
punifhed the fugitives by decimation. That is, he divid- 
ed them into tens j and, in each divifion, put one to death, 
on whom the lot happened to fall. Thofe that efcaped, 
had their allowance in barley inftead of wheat. 

Both parties now found their difficulties in the war. 
Antony had the dread of famine before him, for he could 
not forage withoui a terrible (laughter of his men ; and 
Phraates, who knew the temper of the Parthians, was ap- 

Jirehenlive, that, if the Romans pcrfiltedin carrying on the 
iege,asfbon as the autumnal equinox was part, and the 
winter fet in, he Oi-ould bedeferted by his army, which 
would not at that time endure the open field. Toprevent 
this, he had recourfc tollratagem. He ordered his officers 
not to purfue theRomans too clofe when they were foraging, 
but to permit them tocarry off provifions. He commanded 
them, at the fame time, to compliment them on their 
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i exprefs his high opinion of the Roman 
ey were inftriifled, likewife, as opportunity 
;ht offer, to lilame the obftinacy of Antony, which ex- 
, ;d fo many brave men to the (^verities of famine and a 
winter campaign, who muft fufferof courfe, notwithfland- 
ing all the Partbiahs could do for them, while Phraates 
fought for nothing more than peace, though he was flill 
defeated in his benevolent intentions. 

Antony, on thefe reports, began to conceive hopes ; 
but he would not offer any terms before he was fiuufied 
whether they came originally from the king. The enemy 
aifured him, that fucri were the fentiments of Phraates j 
ind, being induced to believe Hiem, he fent fqme of bis 
friends to demand the (Iandards and the prifoners that 
came into their hands on the defeat of Craflus ; for he 
thought, if he demanded nothing, it might app«ar that he 
was pleated with the privilege of retreating. The Par. 
thian aniwered, That the-ftandards and prifoners could 
not be reflored ; but that Antony, if he thought proper, 
was at liberty to retreat in fafety. 

After fome few days had been fpent in making up the 
baggage, he began his march. On this ocoafion, though 
he had the happieft eloquence in addreffing his foldiers, 
and reconciling them to every filiation and event ; yet, 
wither it was through lhame, orforrow, or both, he left 
that office to Domitius jEnobarbus. Some of them were 
offended at this as an aft of contempt. But the greater 

Cart underftood thecaufe, and, pitying their general, paid 
im (till greater attention. 

Antony bad determined » take his routethrougha plain 
and open country ; but ascertain Mardian, who was well 
acquainted with the praflicesof the Parthians, and had ap- 
proved his faith to the Romans at the battle when the 
machines were loll, ddvifed him to take the mountains on 
his right, and not to expofe his heavy armed troops in an 
open country to the attacks of the Parthian bowmenand 
cavalry. Phraates, he faid,amufed him with •fairprornifes, 
merely to draw him off from the liege } but if he would 
take him for his guide, he would conduct him by a way 
that was nearer, and better furnifned with neceffaries. 
Antony deliberated fome time upon (his. He would not 
Appear to doubt the honor of the Parthian: after the truce 
they had agreed to ; and yet he could not butapproveofa 
way which was nearer, and which lay though an inhabited 
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country. At laft, he required the neceflary pledges of the 
Mardian's faith, which he gave in fufFering himfelf to be 
bound till he mould hive conducted the army into Armenia. 
In this condition he led the Romans peaaeably along for 
two days ; but on the third, when Antony, expecting 
nothing lefs than the Parthians, was marching forward in 
diforderly fecurity, the Mardian observing the mounds of 
a river broken down, and the waters let out into the plain 
where they were to pafs, concluded that the Parthians had 
done this to retard their match, and advifed Antony to be 
on his guard ; for the enemy, he faid, was at no great 
diftance. Whilft Antony was drawing up his men, and 
preparing fuchofthem as were armed with dart) and flings 
to make a Tally again!! the enemy, the Parthians came upon 
him, and, by furrounding hia army, haraQed it on every 
pan. The light armedRomans, indeed, made an tncurfion 
upon them, and, galling them with their miflive weapons, 
obliged them to retreat ; but they foon returned to the 
charge, till a band of thcGaulith cavalry attacked anddif- 
perfed them ; fo that they appeared no more that day. 

'Antony, upon this, found what meafures he was to 
take; and, covering both wings and the rear with fuch 
troops as were armed with miflive weapons, his army 
marched in the form of a fquare. The cavalry had orders 
to repel the attacks of the enemy, but not to purfue them 
to any great diflance. The Parthians, of courfe, when in 
four fuccefljve days they could make no conliderable im- 
preflion, and found themfelves equally annoyed in their 
turn, grew more remifs, and, finding an excufe in the 
Winter feafon, began to think of a retreat. On the fifth 
day, Plavius Callus, a general officer of great courage and 
valor, requeued Antony, that he would indulge him with 
a number of light armed troops from the rear, together 
with a fewhorfe from the front; and with thefe hepropofed 
to perform ferae confiderable exploit. Thefe he obtained, 
and in repelling the attacks of the Parthians, he did not, 
like the reft, retreat by degrees towards the body of the 
army, but maintained his ground, and fought rather on 
the offenfive than on the defenfive. When the officers of 
the rear obferved that he was feparated from the reft, they 
fent to recal him, but he did not obey the fummons. It is 
faid, however, that Titius the qiiKftor turned back the 
ftandard, .and inveighed again ft Gall us for leading fo many 
brave men to deftruftion. Callus, on the other hand, re- 
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turned his reproaches, and commanding thole who were 
about him to ft and, he made his retreat alone. Gallus had 
no fooner made an imprelfion on the enemy's front, than 
he was furrouiMled. In this difirefs he lent for afliffance ; 
and here the general officers, and Canidius, the favorite 
of Antony, amonglt the reft, committed a moll capital 
error. InDead of leading the whole army againfl the Par. 
thians, as foon as one detachment was overpowered, they 
fent another to its fupport ; and thus, by degrees, they 
would have facrificed great part of the troops, had not 
Antony come haftily from the front with the heavy armed, 
and urging on the third legion through the midfi of the 
fugitive!, flopped the enemy's purfuit. 

In this action no fewer than three thouland were (lain, 
and five thoufand brought back wounded to the camp, 
Amonglt the lad was Gallus, who had four arrows mot 
through his body, and foon after died of his wounds. — ■ 
Antony vifited all that had fufTered on this unhappy occa- 
fion, and confoled them with tears of real grief and af- 
feftion ; while the wounded foldiers, embracing the hand 
of their general, entreated him not toattend to their fuffer- 
ings, but to his own health and quiet, "While our general 
'* is fafe, all," faid they, " is well." It is certain that 
there was not in thofe days a braver or a finer army. The 
men were tall, flout, able and willing to endure the great- 
eft toils. Their refpefl and ready obedience to their gen- 
eral was wonderful. Not a man in the army, from the 
firft officer to the meaneft foldier, but would have perfer- 
red the favor of Antony to his own life and fafety. In all 
thefe refpefls they were atleaft equal to the armies of an- 
cient Rome. A variety of caufes, as we have obferved, 
concurred to produce this : Antony's noble birth, his el- 
oquence, his candor, his liberality and magnificence, and 
the familiar pleafantry of his converfation. Thefe were- 
the general caufes of the affeftion he found in his army ; 
and, on this particular occafion, his fympathjfmg with the 
wounded and attending to their wants, made them totally 
forget their fufferings. 

The Parthians, who had, before, begun to languifb in 
their operations, were fa much elevated with this advantage, 
and held the Romans in fuch contempt, that they even 
fpent the night by their camp, in hopes of feizing the 
baggage while they deferted tneir tents. At break of day, 
numbers more came up, to the amount, as it is faid, of: 
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Jbrty thoufand horfe ; for the Parthian kmg had ferit even 
his body guard, fo confident was he of absolute victory ; 
as to himielf, he never was prefent at any engagement. 

Antony being now to addrefs his foraiers, called for 
mourning apparel, that his fpeech might be more affect- 
ing j but as his friends would not permit this, he appear- 
ed in his general's robe. Thofe that had been victorious 
he praifed, thofe who had fled he reproached ; the former 
encouraged him by every teftimonv of their zeal ; the lat- 
ter, offering themtelves either to decimation or any other 
kind of pumlhraent that he might think proper to inflict 
upon them, entreated him to forego his furrow and con- 
cern. Upon this he raifed his hands to heaven, and pray- 
ed to the gods, " That if hii happier fortune was to be 
" followed by future evil, it might affifct only himfelf,and 
" that his army might be fafe and victorious," 

The day following they marched out in better and firmer 
order, and the Parthians, who thought they had nothing 
to do but to plunder, when they faw their enemy in frefh 
fpiritsandin a capacity for renewingthe engagement, 
were extremely disconcerted. However, they fell upon the 
Roman* from the adjacent declivities, and galled them with 
their arrows as they were marching flowly forward. Againft 
thefe attacks the light armed troops were covered by the 
legionaries, who placing one knee upon the ground, re- 
ceived the arrows on their fhields. The raink that was be. 
hind covered that which was before ina regular gradation ; 
Jin that this curious fortification, which defended them from 
the arrows of the enemy, refembled the roof of ahoufe. 

The Par thians, who thought that the Romans retted on 
their knees only through wearinefs and fatigue, threw awaj- 
their bows, and came to clofe engagement with their fpears. 
Upon this the Romans. leaped up with a loud. (Lout, cut to 
pieces thofe who came firft. to the attack, and put all the rert 
to flight. This method of attack and defence being re- 
peated every day, they made but little progrefs in their 
march, and were, befides, ditlrefied for want of provifions j 
they could not forage without fighting; thecorn they could 
get was but little, and even thai they had not instrument 5 
to grind. The greater! part ef them had been left behind; 
tor many of their hearts of burden were dead, and many 
were employed in carrying the Tick and wounded. It is 
laid that a bulhel of wheat, Attic meafure, was fold for 
fifty drachmas, and a barley loaf for its weight in filver. 
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Thofe who fought for roots and pot herbs found few that 
they had been accaflomed to eat, and in tailing unknown 
herbs, they met with one that brought on madnefs and 
death. He that had eaten of it immediately! oft all memory 
and knowledge ; but, at the fame rime, would bufy him- 
felf in turning and moving every fione he met with, as if . 
he was upon tome very important purfuit. The camp was 
full of unhappy men bending to the ground, and thus dig. 
ging up and removing ftones, till at laft they were carried 
off by a bilious vomiting j whenwine,* the only remedy, f- 
was not to be had. Thus, While numbers perifted, and 
the Parthjans (till continued to harafs them, Antony is 
faid frequently to have cried out, " O the tenihoufand !" 
alluding to the army that Xenophon led from Babylon 
both a longer way,J and through more numerous eonflicls, 
and yet led in fafety. 

The Parthians, when they found that they could not 
break through the Roman ranks, nor throw them into dif— 
order, but were frequently beater) in their attacks, began 
once more to treat their foragers in a peaceable manner. 
They (bowed them their bows unftrung, and informed them 
that they had given up the purfuit,and were going to depart. 
A few Medes, they faid, might continue the route a day or 
two longer, but they would give the Romans no, trouble,. 
as their only purpofe was to proteft fomeof the remoter 
villages. Thefe profeflions were accompanied with many 
kind falutatioTis ; i nfo much that theRomans conceived frettr 
hopesand fpiritsj and, becaufetheway over the mountains- 
was faid to be deftitute of water, Antony once more was 
de(irous of taking his route through the plains. When he- 
was going to put his feheme in execution, one Mithridates, 
— To that Monefes who had formerly fought his pro- 



teftion, and been prefented by him with three ci 
from the enemy'acamp.anddefired he might be . 
o fpeak with (ome peribn that underftood the Syri; 



the Parthian language. Alexander of Antioch, a friend of 
Antony 's went out to him, and after the Parthian had in- 

* The aneknts held wine to be> principal remedy igamft vom- " 
iting. Prjurta MmMaut fijht. Plin. Nat. Uijl. 1. xxiii. c. 1. 

T It wu likewife etteemed good igabft m«ny kindi of poifon. 
Uirtm tjl centra outturn, Acenila il smnii qua rcfri/nsnt remedial. 
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formed him who he was, and attributed his coming to tfft 
kindnefs of Monefes, he afked him, whether he didtiot fee 
at a great diftance before him a range of high hills t 
" Under thofe hirh," farid he, " the whole Parthian army 
"lies in ambufcade for yon ; for at the foot of themoun- 
" tains there is a fpacious plain, and there, when deluded 
•* by their artifices, you have left the way over the heights, 
" they expect to find you. In the mountain roads, in- 
■' deed, you have thirft and toil to contend with as ufual j 
** but, fhould Antony take tie plains, he muft expect the 
* fate of Craflus." 

After he had given this information, he departed ; and 
Antony on the occafion aftembied a Council, and amongft 
the reft his Mardian gaide, who concurred with the direc- 
tions of the Parthian. The way over the plains, he fain", 
was hardly practicable, were there no enemy to contend 
with. The windings were long and tedious, and difficult 
to be'rhade out. The rugged way over the mountains, on 
the contrary, had no other difficulty in it than to endure 
tlrirft 1 for one day. Antony, therefore, changed hitmind, 
and ordering each man to take water-along with him, took 
the mountain road by night. Aithere was not a fumcient 
number of veffels, fome conveyed their water in helmets, 
and" others in bladders. 

The Parthians were informed of Antony** motions, and, 
contrary to cuftom, purfned him in the night. About fun- 
rife they came up with the rear, weary as it was with toil 
and watching j for that night they had travelled thirty 
miles. In this condition they had to contend with an un- 
expected enerny, and being at once obliged to fight and 
continue their march, their thirft became Hill more unftfp- 
portable. At la!t the front came up to a river, the water 
of which was cool and clear, but being fait and acrimonious 
it occaiioned a pain in the ftomach and bowels thathad been 
heated and inflamed with thirft. The Mardian guide had, 
indeed, forewarned them of this, but the poor fellows re- 
jecting the information that was brought them, drank eager- 
ly of the ftream. Antony, running ainongft the ranks, en- 
treated them to forbear but a little. He told them that 
there was another river at no great diftance, the water of 
which might be drank with fafety ; and that the way was 
fo extremely rocky and uneven.t hat it was im polltble for the 
enemy's cavalry to purfue. At thefame time he founded a 
retreat to call eff fuchas were engaged with the enemy, and 
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ttMV the figiiaT for pitching their rents, that they might at 
leaft have the convenience of lhade. 

While their tents were fixing, and the Parisians, aauifual,, 
retiring from the pirrfuit, Mithridates came again, and 
Alexander being fent out to him, he advifed that the 
Romans, after a little reft, ftould rile and make for the- 
river, becaufe the farthians did not oropofe to carry their 
purftrit beyond it. Alexander reported this to Antony, anfl. 
Mithridates being prefented with as many phials and cups 
ot gold as he could conceal in his garments, once more left 
Che camp. Antony, while it was yet day, (truck his tents,, 
and marched, unmolefted by the enemy. But fo dreadful 
anight as followed he had never palled. Thofewho were 
known to be poflefted of gold orfilver were flain and plun- 
dered, and the money that was conveyed in the baggage 
was made a prey of. Laft of ail, Antony's baggage was 
feixed, and the richeft bowls and tables were cut alunfler and 
divided amcmgft the plunderers. The greateft terror and 
dittraCHon ran through the whole army, for it was con- 
cluded that the inroads of the enemy had occaftoned this 
fent for one of his freed men 
i (wear thai he would ftab- 
hira and cut off his head, whenever he f houtd command 
him, that he might neither fall alive into the hands of the 
enemy, nor be known when dead. While his friends were 
■weeping around him, the Mardian guide gave him fome 
encouragement by teniae him'that the river was at hand, 
as he could perceive by the cool frefhnefa of the air that 
i flued from it, and that, of courfe, the troubles of his jour- 
ney would foon be at an end, as the night nearly was.— 
At the fame time he was informed that all thefe diforders 
had been Derationed by the avarice of the fotdiers, and 
he, therefore ordered the fignal for encamping, that he 
might reftify his difordeved army. * 

•Plutarch don not in this place appear to be fufKeien tly informed. 
TTieciufeof this tumult in the army csuld not be the avarice of 
the foldiers only, fincethst might have operated long" before, and at 
a time when they were capable of enjoying money. Their objetl 
now vm the prefervation of life i and it was not wealth but water 
that (hey wanted. We mull look for die caufe of thiidifarder then 
in fame other cireumihnce ; and nut probably waa die report of 
their general's delpair, or poflibly of bis death ; for, oiherwife, they 
would hardly have plundered hii baggage. The fidelity and aftec- 
-*-- (adniownhuuinall disk aiflrtflia, afford a fofaknt 
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It was now day light, and as icon as the troops were 
brought to a little order, the Parthians once more began to 
harafs the rear. The fignal was therefore given to the 
light troops to engage, and the heavy armed received the 
arrows under a roofof (hields as before. The Parthians, 
however, durit not come any more to clofe engagement, 
and when the front liad advanced a little farther, the river 
was in fight. Antony firft drew up the cavalry on 'he 
banks to carry over the weak and wounded. The combat 
was now over, and the thirfty could enjoy their water in 
qniet. At light of the river (he Parthians unltrung their 
bows, and, with the highelt encomiums on their bravery, 
bade their enemies pafs over in peace. They did lb, and 
after the neceflary refrefhments, proceeded on their march, 
without much confidence in the Parthian praife or pro- 
feffions. Withinfix days from the laft battle they arrived at 
the river Araxes, which divides Media from Armenia. 
This river, on account of the depth and ftrengfh of its 
current, feemed difficult to pafs, and a rumor, moreover, 
ran through the army that the enemy was there in ambuf- 
cade, to attack them as they forded it. However, they 
palTed over in fafety, and when they fet foot in Armenia, 
with the avidity of mariners when they firft come on (hore, 
they killed the ground in adoration, and embraced each 
other with a pleafure that could only exprefs itfelf in tears. 
The ill confequences of their former extremities, however, 



difcovered themfelves even here ; for as they now paired 
through a country of plenty and profufion, their too great 
indulgencies threw them into the dropfy and the cholic. 
Antony, on reviewing his army, found that he had loft 
twenty thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe, more than 
half of which had not died in battle, but by licknefs. They 
had been twentyfeven days in their return from Phraatai, 
and had beaten the Parthians in eighteen engagements; but 
thefe victories were by no means complete, becaufe they 
Could not profecutc their advantages by purfuit. 

Hence it is evident, that Artavafdes deprived Antony of 
the fruits of his Parthian expedition ;* for had he been af- 
fined by the fixteen thoufand horfe which he took with him 
out of Media (who were armed like the Parthians, and 
accuftomed tofightwith them) after the Romans had beaten 
them in fet battles, this cavalry might have taken up the 
purfuit, and harrafled them in fiich a manner, that they 
cuuld not fo often have rallied, and returned to the charge. 
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All, therefore, we're exciting Antony to revenge himfelf on 
Ariavafdes. But he followed belter counfeU, and in hit 
prefent weak and indigent condition, he did not think 
proper to withhold the ufual refpeft and honor] he had 
paid hint. But when he came into Armenia on another 
occafion, after having drawn him to a meeting by fair 
promifes and invitations, he feized and carried him bound 
to Alexandria, where he led him in triumphal procelfion. 
The Romans were offended at this triumph, and at Antony 
who had thus transferred the principal honors of their 
country to Egypt) for the gratification of Cleopatra. — 
Thefe things, however, happened in a later period of 
Antony's life. 

The feverity of the winter, and perpetual fnows,were fo 
definitive to the troops, that, in his march, he loft eight 
thoufand men. Accompanied by a fmall party, he went 
down to the fea coaft, and in a fort between Berytus and 
Sidon, called the White Hair," he waited for Cleopatra, 
To divert his impatience on her delay, he had recourfe to 
feftivity and intoxication ; and he would frequently, over 
his cups, ft art up from his feat, and run leaping and 
dancing to look out for her approach. At length Ihecaine, 
itnd brought with her a large quantity of money and cloth- 
ing for the army. Some, however, have aQerted that ihe 
brought nothing but the clothes, and that Antony Suppli- 
ed the money, though he gave her the credit of it. 

There happened at this time a quarrel between Phraatei 
and the king of the Medcs, occasioned, as it is faid,by the 
dividoii of trie Roman fpoils, and (he latter was apprehen- 
five of lofing his kingdom. He therefore fent to Antony an 
oner of his afliftance again!! the Parthian?. Antony, who 
concluded that he had failed of conquering the Parthian* 
only through want of cavalry and bowmen, and would here 
feem rather to confer than to receive a favor, determined 
once more to return to Armenia, and, after joining the king 
of the Medei at the river Araxes, to renew the war. 

Oftavia, who was ili.ll at Rome, now expreffed a defire- 
ofvifiting Antony, and Oefar gave her his permiflion, not 
arcording to the general opinion, merely to oblige her, but 
" that the ill treatment and neglect which he concluded (lie 
lliould meet with, might give him a pretence for renewing 
the war. When (he arrived at Athens, ihe received letters 

* Annul *ty*l. 
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from Antony, commanding her to continue there, and ac- 
quainting her with his new expedition. The'fe letters 
mortified her, for fee fufpefted the expedition to be nothing 
more than a pretence ; however, (be wrote to him, and de- 
fired he would fend his commands where flic mould leave 
the nrcfents the had brought. Thefe prefents confuted of 
clothing for the armv, bealts of burden, money, and gifts 
for his officers and friends. Belides thefe, fee had brought 
two thoufand picked men, fully equipped and armed for 
the general's cohort. Oftavia fent this letter by Niger, a 
friend of Antony's, who did not fail to pay her the com- 
pliments (he deferred, but rrprelented tier to Antony in 
the molt agreeable light. 

Cleopatra dreaded her rival. She was apprehenfive that 
jf (he came to Antony, the refpe&able gravity of her man- 
ners, added to the authority and interelt of Casfar, would 
carry off her hufband. She therefore pretended to be dy- 
■ ins for the love of Antony, and to give a' color to her 
pretence, (he ematiated herfelf by abftinence. At his 
approach (he taught her eye to exprefs an agreeable fur- 
prife, and when he left her, (he put on the look of langulfh- 
ment and dejection. Sometimes fee would endeavor to 
weep, and then, as if fee wifhed to hide the tear from her 
tender Antony, (he affefled to wipe it off unfeen. 

Antony was, all this while, preparing for his Median 
expedition, and Cleopatra's creatures and dependants did 
not fail to reproach his unfeeling heart, which could fuffer 
the woman whofe life was wrapped up in his, to die for his 
fake. OCtavia's marriage, they faid, was a mere political 
convenience, and it was enough for her that fee had the 
honor of being called his wife : Poor Cleopatra, though 
queen of a mighty nation, was called nothing more than 
his mrltrefs ; yet even with this, for the fake of his fociety 
(he could be content j but of that fociety whenever (he 
feould be deprived, it would deprive her of life. Thefe 
insinuations lb totally unmannedhim, thatthrough fear of 
Cleopatra's putting an end to her life, he returned to E- 
gypt, and put off the Mede till fummer, though at that 
time the Parthian affairs were faid to be in a fedirious and 
diforderly fuuation. At length, however he went into 
Armenia, and after entering into alliance with the Mede, 
and betrothing one of Cleopatra's fons to a daughter of 
his who was very young, he returned^ that he might at - 
tead to the civil war. 
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When Oelavia returned from Athcns,C»far looked upon 
ihe treatment the had met with as a mark of the greateft 
contempt, and he, therefore, ordered her to retire and live 
alone. However, (he refilled to quit her hufband's houfe 
and moreover entreatedCaeiar by no means to have recourfe 
to arms merely on her account. It would be infamous, fhe 
laid, for the two chiefs of the Roman empire to involve the 
people in a civil war, one for the love of a woman, and the 
other out of jealoufy. By her own conduit fhe added 
weight to her expostulations. She kept up the dignity of 
Antony's houfe, and took the fame care of his children, as 
well thole that he had by Fu I via as her own , that the could 
poiTibly have taken, had he been prefent. Antony's friends 
who were fen* to Rome to iblicit honors or tranfadt bufi- 
nefs, fhe kindly entertained, and ufed her bed offices with 
Cxfar to obtain what they requested. Yet even by this 
conduit fhe was hurting Antony, contrary to her inclina- 
tion. His injurious treatment of fuch a woman excited a 
general indignation ; and the distribution he had made to 
his children in Alexandria, carried with it (orae thing fo 
imperious and fo difparaging to the Romans, that it in. 
created that indignation not a little. The manner of doing 
it was extremely obnoxious. He fummoned the people to 
the placcof public exercife, and ordering two golden chairs 
to be placed on a tribunal of filver, one for himfelf,and the 
other for Cleopatra, befide lower feats for the children, he 
announced her queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Africa and Co-lo- 
fyria, and nominated Cxlano,her fon by Cjefar the dicta- 
tor, her colleague. The fons fbe had by him he entitled 
Kings of Kings, and Alexander he gave Armenia and Me- 
dia, together with Parthia, when it fhould be conquered. 
To Ptolemy he gave Phoenicia, Syria and Cilicia. At the 
fame time the children made their appearance, Alexander 
in a Median drefs, with the turban and tiara; and Ptolemy 
in the long cloak and flippers, with a bonnet endrcled-by 
a diadem. The latter was drefled like the fucceflors of 
Alexander ; the former like the Median and Armenian 
kings. When the children faluted their parents, one was 
attended by Armenian, the cither by Macedonian guards. 
Cleopatra on this, and on other public occafi on s, wore the 
Jacred robe of Ills,* and affected to give audience to the 
people in the character and name of the Neto ffis. 
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Carfar expatiated on thefc things in the ftntte, and by 
Sequent aecutitions, incenled the people againft Antony. 
Antony did not fail to recriminate by his deputies. In 
the ririt placche charged Caifar with wrefting Sicily out of 
the hands of Pompey, and not dividing it with htm. Kit 
next charge was, that Casfar had never returned the Hups 
be had borrowed of him ; a third, that after reducing lia 
colleague Lepidus to the condition of a private man, be 
had taken to hisafelfhis army, his province, and his tri- 
butes i laflly, that he had distributed almoft all the laadsin 
Italy among his own foldiers, and bad left nothing for his. 
To thefe Csfar made aefwer, that Lepidus was reduced, 
from an incapacity of fuflaining his government ; that what 
hehadacquiredby war he was ready to divide with Anto- 
ny, and at the fame time he ex petted to Ihare Armenia with 



had added to tbcRxuMo empire,hadbeen allotted to them. 
Antony being informed of theft things in Armenia, im- 
mediately fentCanidius to the fea coafl with fixteen legions. 
In the mean time he went tuEphefus attended by Cleopatra. 
There he alfembltd his fleet, which confilted of eight hun- 
dred Blips of burden, whereof Cleopatra furniflied two 
hundred,bafide twenty fhoufiuid talents, and provifions for 
the wholcarmy. Antony, by the advice of Domitins and 
fane other friends, ordered Cleopatra to return to Egypt, 
and there to wait (be event of the war. But the queen, ap- 
prehenlive that a reconciliation might take place, through 
the mediation of Ottavia, by means of large bribes drew 
over Canidius to her intercft. She prevailed on him to rep. 
relent to Antony, that it was unreafonable to refute fo pow- 
erful an auxiliary the privilege of being prcfen tat the »«r; 
that her pretence was even neceOary to animate and en- 
courage the Egyptians, who made to con fide rable a part of 
his naval force; nor w.as Cleopatra, in point of abilitics,in- 
ferior to any of the princes his allies ; fince the had not 
■only been a long time at the head of a confiderable king- 
demhut by her intercourfe with him,had learnt the admin, 
iff ration of the greatelt affairs. Theft remonftraaccs, a* 
the Fates had decreed every thing for Cxfar, had the de. 
fired effett, and they failed together for Santos, where they ,' 
indulgedinevery fpecies of luxury. For at the fame time 
that the kings, governors, Hates, and provinces, between I 
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Syria, the Mceotis, Armenia, and Laur!a, # were com- 
manded to fend their contributions to the war, the whole 
tribe of players and muficians "were ordered to repair to 
Samos ; and while almoft the whole world belide was vent- 
ing' its anguilh in groans and tears, that ifland alone was 
piping and dancing. The fevcral cities fent oxen for fa- 
entice, and kings contended in the magnificence of their 
prefents and entertainments. So that it was natural to 
%, " What kind of -figure will thefe people make in their 
"triumph, when their very preparations for war are fo 
** fplenrfid I" 

when thefe things were over, he gave Priene for the 
residence of the players and muficians, and failed for Ath- 
ens, where he once more renewed the farce of public en- 
tertainments. The Athenians had treated Oftavia, when 
fte was at Athens, with the higheft refpect j and Cleopa- 
tra, jealous of the honors me had received, endeavored to 
court the people by every mark of favor. The people in 
return decreed her public honors, and fent a deputation t» 
wait on her with the decree. At the head of this depu- 
tation was Antony himfelf, in character of a citizen of 
Athens, and he was prolocutoron the occafion. 

In the mean time he fent forae of his people to turn 
Oftavia out of his houfe at Rome. When the left it, it is 
. faid fhe took with her all his children (except the eldeft 
by Fulvia, who attended Jiim) and deplored the feverity of 
her fate with tears, under the apprehenfion that (he would 
be looked upon as one of the caufes of the civil war. The 
Romans pitted her fufferings, but ftill more the folly of 
Antony, particularly fuch as had feen Cleopatra ; for (he 
«,as by no means preferable to Oftavia, either on account 
of her youth or beauty. 

When Cifar was informed of the celerity and magnifi- 
tence of Antony's preparations, he was afraid of being 
forced into the w-ar that furamer. This would have been 
very inconvenient for him, as he was in want of almoft 
every thing, and the levies of money occasioned a general 
tlifTaiis faction. The whole body of the people were taxed 
one fourth of their income, and the fons of freedmen one 
eighth. This occafioned the greateft clamor and confu- 
* Ai a mountain of no note in Attica doe* not Seem proper to be 
mentioned with freat kingdoms and provinces, it ii fuppofed that 
we ought to read Ittjtin inftead of Lauria. Illyria ii afterwards 
mentioned as the boundary of Antony 'i du'ruiniansoB that fide. 

Vol. V. S 
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ficm in Italy, and Antony certainly committed a very great 
overlight in neglefting (he advantage. By hit unar " 
able delays he gaveCaHaran opportunity both to ci 



overlight in neglecting the advantage. By hit unaccount- 
able delays he gave CaHar an opportunity both tocomplei 
hit preparations, and appeafe the minds of the people. Whe 



the money was demanded, they murmured and routined ; 
but after it was once paid, they thought of it no longer. 

Titius andPiaucus, men of confular dignity, and Anto- 
ny*! principal friend »,bei«g ill ufed by Cleopatra on account 
of their opposing her flay in the army, abandoned himand 
went over to Crefar. As they knew the contents of Antony's 
will, they prefently made him acquainted with them. This 
will was lodged in the handsof theveflals; and when Cxfar 
demanded it they refufed to fend it ; adding, that if he was 
determined to have it, he mull come and take it himfelf. 
Accordingly he went and took it. Firft of all he read it 



this gave a general offence.* It feemed to the great eit par t 
an abfurd and unprecedented thing that a man mould fuffer 
in his life, for what he ordered to be done after his death. 
Czfar dwelt particularly on the orders he had given con- 
cerning his funeral. For in cafe be died at Rome, he had 
direfted his body to be carried in procellion through the 
forum, and afterwards conveyed to Alexandria to Cleopa- 
tra Calvifi us, a retainer of Ctefar's, alfoaecufed him of 
having given to Cleopatra the Pergamenian library, which 
confined of two hundred thoufand volumes ; and added, 
that once, when they fupped in public, Antony rofe and 
trode on Cleopatra's footf by way of iignal for fome ren- 
dezvous. He aliened, moreover, that he flittered the 
Ephefians in hisprefence to call Cleopatra fove reign ; and 
that when he was preiidingat the admin iff rat ion of public 
affairs, attended by feveral tetrarchs and kings, be receiv- 
ed love letters from her enclofcd in onyx and cryAal, and 
there pcrufed them. Befides, whenFtirnias,amanofgreat 
dignity, and one of the ablet* of the Roman orators, was 
fpeaking in public, Cleopatra was tarried through the fo- 
rum in a litter j upon which Antony immediately iiarted 

* This was an aft of molt injurious violence. Nothing could 
be more lacred than a will depolitea in the hands of the veftals. 

+ Tf jSut TSf toS»(. The fc-Tmer Englifh ttanOator £avs, that 
Antotty loot hold of fur jut md handled Ihcm. Whatever idea he might 
have of Antony's familiarity, he ought not, furely, to hive been f* 
familiar with Plutarch. 
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> longer paying his attention to the caufe, ac- 

Knied her, leaning on the litter as he walked, 
: veracity of Calvifius, in thefe accufations, was, nev- 
erthelefs, fufpected. The friends of Antony Solicited the 
people in his behalf, and defpatched Geminius, one ot their 
number, to put him on his guard againft the abrogation of 
his power, and his being declared an enemy to the Roman 
people. Getninius failed into Greece, and, on his arrival, 
was fufpected by Cleopatra as an agent of O&avius's. On 
this account he was con temptuoufly treated, and the lowed 
feats were affigned him at the public flippers. This, how- 
ever, he bore for fome time with patience, in hopes of ob- 
taining an interview with Antony ; but being publicly 
called upon to declare the caufe of Ins coming, he anfwered, 
" That one part of the caufe would require to be commu- 
" nicated at a fober hour, but the other part could not be 
. " millaken, whether a man were drunk or fober ; for it 
" was clear that all things would go well, if Cleopatra re- 
*' tired into Egypt." Antony was estremely chagrined ;. 
and Cleopatra faid, " You have done very welt, Geminius, 
" to confcefs without being put to the torture." Geminius 
foon after withdrew, and returned to Rome. Many more 
of Antony's friend) were driven off by the creatures of 
Cleopatra, when they could no longer endure their info- 
lence and fcuirility. Amongft the reft were Marcus Si. 
lanus, and Dellius the hiftorian. The latter informs us,. 
that Cleopatra had adefign upon his life, as he was told by 
Glaucus the jjhylician ; becaufe he had once affronted her 



it flipper, by faying, that while Sarmcntus was drinking 
r'aiernian at Rome, they were obliged to take up with 
vinegar. Sarmenius was a buy of Ciefar's, one ofthofe 
creatures whom the Romans call Delicix. 

When Cxlar had made his preparations, it was decreed 
that war Ihould be declared againit Cleopatra ; for that 
Antony could not be faid to pofTefs that power which he 
bad already given up to a woman. Csfar obferved, that 
he was like a man under enchantment, who has no longer 
any power over himfelf. It was not he, with whom they 
were going to war, but Mardion the eunuch, and Fothinus ; 
Iris, Cleopatra's woman, and Charmion ; for thefe had 
the principal direction of affairs. Several prodigies are 
faid to have happened previous this war. Pifaurum, a 
colony of Antony's on the Adriatic, was fwallowed Up by 
an earthquake. Antony's ftatue in Alba, was covered with 
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fweat for many days, which returned though it was fre- 
quently wiped off. While he was al Patrje, the temple of 
Hercules was fet on fire by lightning ; and at Athens the 
fiatue of Bacchus was carried by a whirlwind from the 
Gigantomachia into the theatre. Thefe things concerned 
Antony the more nearly, as he affected te be a defcendant 
of Hercules, and an imitator of Bacchus, infomuch that he 
was called the younger Bacchus. The fame wind threw 
down the coloffal fratues of Eumenes and Attalus, called 
the Anton ii, while the reft were unmoved. And in Cle- 
opatra's royal galley, which was called Jntonias, a terri- 
ble phenomenon appeared. Some fwallows bad built their 
nefts in the Rem, and others drove them away and de- 
frayed their young. 

Upon the commencement of the war, Antony had no 
fewer than five hundred armed veil els, magnificently adorn- 
ed, and furnifhed with eight or ten banks of oars. He 
had, moreover, an hundred thoufand foot, and twelve 
thoufand horfe. The auxiliary kings, who fought under 
his banners, were Bocchut of Africa, Tarcondemus of the 
Upper Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, Philadelphia of 
Paphlagonia, Mithridates of Commagene, and Adallus of 
Thrace. Thole who did not attend in perfon, but lent 
lupplies, were Polemo of Porttus, Malchus of Arabia, Herod 
of Judea, and Amyntas king of Lycaonia and Galatia. 
Betide thefe he had fuppliesalfo from the king of theMedes. 
— Ccefar had two hundred and fifty men- of war, eighty 
thoufand foot, and an equal number of horfe with the 
enemy. Antony's dominions lay from the Euphrates and 
Armenia, to the Ionian Sea and lllyria : Caefar's extended 
from lllyria to the Weiiern Ocean, and from that again to 
iheTufcan and Sicilian Sea. He had likewife all that part 
of Africa which lies oppofite to Italy, Gaul, and Spain, as 
far as the Pillars of Hercules. The reft of that country, 
from Cyreneto Ethiopia, was in the pofleflion of Antony. 

But fuch a Have was he to the will of a woman, that 
though much fuperior at land, to gratify her, he put his 
whole confidence in the navy ; notwithstanding that the 
Drips had riot half their complement of men, and the officers 
were obliged to prefs and pick up in Greece vagrants, »fs 
drivers, reapers, and boys. Nor could they make up their 
numbers even with thefe, but many of the mips were dill 
almoft empty. Csefar's fhips, which were not high built 
•r fplendidly fet off for lhow, but tight good failers, welt. 
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manned and' equipped, continued in the harbor* of Taren- 
tum and Brundufium, From thence he fent to Antony,. 
defiring he would meet him with his forces, that no time 
might be loft ; offering at the fame time to leave the ports 
and harbors free for his landing, and to withdraw his ar- 
my a day's journey on horfeback, that he might make 
good his encampment. To this Antony returned a haughty 
anfwer, and though he was the older man, challenged 
C> far to tingle combat ; or, if he fliould decline this, he 
might meet him at Pharfalia, and decide it where Carfar 
and Pompey haddOne before. Csefar prevented this; for 
while Antony made for Aftium, which is now called Ni- 
copolis, he croffed the Ionian, and feiied on Toryne, a 
vlacc In Epirus. Antony was diftrefled on finding this, 
oecaufe he was without his infantry ; but Cleopatra made 
a jeft of it, and afted him if it was fo very dreadful a- 
thing that Cjefar was got into the Ladle t* 

Antony, as Toon as it was day tight, perceived the ene- 
my making up to him ; and, fearing That his ill manned: 
veflels would be unable to ftand the attack, he armed the 
rowers, and placed them oh the decks to make a (how, 
with the oars fufpended on each fide of the veffels, he pro- 
ceeded in this mock form of battle towards A£tium, Cse- 
flr was deceived by the ftratagem, and retired. The wa- 
ter about Qefar's camp was both fcarce and bad, and An- 
tony had the addrefs to cut off the little that they had. 
t It was much about this time that, contrary to the inclina- 
tion of Cleopatra, he afted fo generous a part by Domitiui. 
The latter, even when he had a fever upon him, took a 
fttiall boat, and wentover to Ciefar : Antony, though he 
could not but refent this, fent after him his baggage, his 
friends and fervants, and Domitius, as if it had been for 
grief that his treachery was difcovered, died very foon af- 
ter.! Amyntas and Deiotarus likewife went over to Csefar- 
Antony's fleet was fo very unfuccefsful, and fo unfit for 
fervice that he was obliged at lalt to think of his land for- 
ces ; and Canidius,. who had been retained in the interett. 

•In Greek, Toryni. 

* Plutarch fanu to be ili/mfpTroed about this matter.. ItitmoK 

Jrobable that Domiijui one of the firmed friends of Antony, WS* 
tliribus when he went over to Cxfar, and that Antony was frnfi- 
tie of this when he fent his attendant! after him. It it poffibie, >C 
*e lame lime, that, when he returned to himtdf, the ftsdiof nisiio- 
Imion might occafun his death. 
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of Cleopatra, now changing hi? mind, thought.it neeeffsry 
that ihe ffeould be fent away, Knd that Antony fheuld retire 
into Thrace or Macedonia, to decide it in the field. Thefe 
places were thought of the rather, becaufe Dtcoraes, king 
of the Geta:, had offered to aflift Antony with a large army. 
To give up the Tea to Cx far, who, in hia Sicilian wars, had 
acquired fe much experience upon it, he faid, would be do 
difgrace ; but to give up the advantage which fo able a gen- 
eral as himfelf might make of his land forces, and wafte 
the flrengih of fo many legions in ufelefs draughts for the 
fta fervice, would be infinitely abfupd. Cleopatra, how- 
ever, prevailed for the decitionby fea j though her n: 



is not the fuperior chance of victory, but, in cafe of be- 
ing vanquilhed, the better opportunity to efcape. 

There was a neck of land that lay between Antony't 



camp and his fleet, along which he ufcd to go frequently 
from one to the other. Csefar was informed by adomeftit 
how eafy it might be to fcize Antony in this paflage, and 
he fent a party to lie in wait for that purpofe. ' They were 
fo near carrying their point, that they feized the perfon 
who went before Antony, and had they not been too hafty, 
lie muft have fallen into their hands, for it was with the 
greateft difficulty that he made his efcape by flight. 

After it was determined to decide the affair by fea, they 
let fire to all the Egyptian veflels except fluty. The bell 
and largeft (hips, from three banks- of oars to ten, were fc 
lefted, and thefe had their proper complement of men, for 
they were fupplied with twenty thautknd foot ,and two thou. 
land archers. Upon this a veteran warrior, an experienced 
officer in the infantry, who had often fought under Anto. 
ay, and whofe body was covered with fears, cried, pointing 
to thofe fears, " Why will you general, diftruit thefe honeft 
" wounds, and reft your hopes on thofe villainous wooden 
*' bottoms > Let the Egyptians and the Phoenicians flcir- 
*' mifli at fea ; but give us at leaf) the land ; for there it is 
" that we have learnt to conquer or to die." Antony 
made no anfwer, but feemedto encourage him by the mo- 
tions of his hand and head ; though, at the fame time, he 
had no great confidence himfelf ; for when the pilots would 
have left the fails behind, he ordered them to take them 
all on board, pretending, indeed, that it fhould be done to 
yurfue the enemy's flight, not to facilitate his own. 

On that and the three followingdaysthefea ran too high 
fat an engagement ; but on the fifth the weather was fine 
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and the tea calm. Antony and Poplicola led the right wing 
Coclius the left, and Marcus Octavius, and Marcus Jufteius 
commanded the- centre. Gefar had given his left wing to 
Agrippa, and led the right himfelf. Antony's land force* 
were commanded by Canidius, and Csefar's remained quiet 
on the Ihore, under the command of Taurus. As to the 
generals themfelves, Antony was rowed about in a light 
veflel, ordering his men, on account of the weight of their 
vcfTels, to keep their ground, and fight as lleadilyasif thejr 
were at land. He ordered his pilots to fland as firm as if 
they were at anchor, in that poGtion to receive the attacks 
of the enemy, and by all ineans to avoid the disadvantage 
of the (traits. Csfar, when the left his tent before day, to 
review his fleet, met a man who was driving an afs. Upon 
afking his name, the man anfwered, my name is Eutycbus r 
and the name of my afs is Nicen.* The place where he 
met him was afterwards adorned with trophies of the beak* 
of mips, and there he placed the flatue or the afs and his 
driver in brai's. Afierhaving reviewed the whole fleet, and 
taken hiapoft in the right wing, he attended to the fleet of 
the enemy, which he was furprifed to find Heady and mo- 
tionlefs, as if it lay at anchor. For fome time he was of 
opinion that it was fo, and for that reafon, he kept back 
his fleet at the diftance of eight furlongs. About noon 
there was a brifk gale from the fea, and Antony's force* 
being impatient for the combat, and fruiting to the height 
and bulk of their reflets, which they thought would render 
them invincible, put the left wing in motion. - Ctefar re. 
joicedat the fight of this, and kept back his right wing, 
that he might the more effectually draw them out to the 
open fea, where his light gallies could ealily furround the 
heavy half manned veflels of the enemy.. 

The attack was not made with any violence or impetu- 
ofity ; for Antony's fhips were too heavy for that kind of 
rapid iroprcflion which, however, is very neccflary foe 
the breach of the enemy's veffel. On the other hand, 
Czfar's fhips duift neither encounter head to head with 
Antony's, on account of the flrength and roughnefs of their 
beaks, nor yet attack them on the fides, fmce, by means of 
their weight, they would eafily have broken their beaks,, 
. which were made of large fquare pieces of timber fattened. 
M each other with iron cramps. The engagement, therfc- 

* Good, fortune and Vifiorjt. 
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fore, was like a battle at land, rather than a fea fight, or r 
more properly, like the ftorming of a town ; for there were 
generally three or morelliips of Caster's about one of An. 
tony's, aflaulting it with pikes, javelins, and fire brands, 
while Antony's men, out of their wooden towers," threw 
weapons of various kinds from engines. Agrtppa opened 
his left wing with a defign to furround the enemy, and 
Poplicola, in his endeavor to prevent him, was feparated 
from the main body^which threw it into diforder, while, at 
the fame time, it was attacked with great vigor by Arrun- 
tius.f When things were in this fituation, and nothing 
decifive was yet effected, Cleopatra's fatty Ihips on a fudden 
hoifted their fails, and fairly took to flight through the 
midft of the combatants j for they were placed in the rear 
of the large velfels, and by breaking their way through 
them, they occafioned nofmall confufion. The enemy few 
them.with aftoiiifhme:it, making their way with a fair wind 
for the Peloponnefus. Antony, on this occafion, forgot 
both the general and the man ; and, as fome author has 
pleafantly obferved, that a lover's foul livei in t be body of 
bis mijlrefs, fo, as if he had been abfolutely incorporated 
with her, he fuffered her to carry him foul and body away. 
No fooner did he fee herveffel hoifting (ail, than forgetting 
every other object, forgetting thofe brave friends that were 
ftedding their blood in his caufe, he took a five oared gal. 
ley, and, accompanied only by Alexander the Syrian" and 
Scellius, followed her who was the firft caufe,ani now the 
aecompiifner of his ruin. Her own deftruftion wascertain, 
and he voluntarily involved himfelf in her fate. 

When (he few him coming, fte put upa/ignal in hervef- 
fel, on which he foon went aboard ; neither of them could 
look each other in the face, and Antony fat down at the 
head of the (hip, where he remained in fombre filence, 
holding his head between his hands. In the mean time 
Cifar's light Ihips that were in purfuit of Antony, came 
in light. Upon this he ordered his pilot to tack about and 
meet them; but they all declined the engagement, and made 
off, except Eurycles the Lacedaemonian, who (hook his 
lance at him in a menacing manner on the deck. Antony, 
Handing at the head of his galley, cried, " Who art thou 
"that thus purfueft Antony I" He anfwercd, " 1 am Eu- 

•His Ihipi ire fo called an account of their tsllnrii. 

commsDiicdCtiei'icnltre, (kjugU tk* 
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" rycles Ihe ton of Lacharw, and follow the fortunes of 
" Cxfar to revenge my father's death." This Lachares 
Antony had beheaded for a robbery. Eurycles, however, 
did not attack Antqny's veffel, but fell upon trie other ad- 
miral galley (for there were two of that ramie) and by the 
ihock turned her round. He took that veflel andanother 
which contained Antony's moll valuable plate and furni- 
ture. When Eurycles was gone, Antony returned to the 
fame penlive pofture ; and continuing thus for three days, 
duringwhich, either through fhame or refentment, he re- 
fufed to fee Cleopatra, he arrived at Txnarus. There the 
women who attended them, firft brought them to fpeak ta 
each other, then to dine together, and not long after as it 
maybefuppofedtofleep together. At laft, feveral of hi* 
tranfports,and fome of his friends who had efcaped from the 
defeat, came up with him, and informed him that his fleet 
was totally deit roved, but that his land forces were yet un- 
hurt. Hereupon he fent orders to Canidius immediately to 
inarch his array through Macedonia into Ada. Asfor him- 
felf, he determined to fail from Tasnarus into Africa, and 
dividing one (hip load of treafure amongft his friends, he 
deOred them to provide for their own fafety. They refufed 
the treafure, and expreiTed their forrow in tears { while An- 
tony, with thekindeftand moft humane confolations, en. 
treated them to except it, and difmiffed them with letters of 
recommendation to his agent at Corinth, whom he ordered 
to give them refuge till tney could be reconciled to Cxfar, 
Thi5agentwasTheophilustnefatherofHipparchus,whohad 
great intereft with An tony ; but was the firfi of his freed men 
that went over to Cxfar. He afterwards fettled at Corinth. 
In this pofture were the affairs of Antony. After his 



fleet at Actum had long ftrusgled with Cxfar's, a hard 
gale which blew right ahead of the fhips, obliged them to 
give out about four in the afternoon. About five thoufand 



men were (lain in the aflion, and Cxfar, according to his 
own account, took three hundred fhips. Antony's flight 
was obferved by few, and to thofe who had not leen it, it 
was at firft incredible, They could not poffibly believe that 
a general, who had nineteen legions and twelve thoufand 
horre,a general to whom viciflitude of fortune was nothing 
new, would fo bafely defer! them. His foldiers had an 
inexpreflible delire to fee him, and dill expecting that he 
would appear in fome part or other, gave the ftrongeft 
(eltimony of their courage and fidelity. Nay, when, tlwj 
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were even convinced that he was irrecoverably fled, they 
continued embodied for feven days, and would not linen 
to the ambafladors of Gefar. At lalt, however, when 
Canidios who commanded them fled from the camp by 
night, and when they were abandoned by their principal 
officers, they furrendered to Csefar. 

After this great fuccefs, Cifar failed for Athens. The 
cities of Greece he found in extreme poverty ; for they had 
been plundered of their cattle and every thing elfe before 
the war. He, therefore, not only admitted them to fa- 
vor, but madeadiftributionamongft them.of the remain, 
der of the corn which had been provided for the war. My 
great grandfather Nicarchus ufed to relate, that aa the 
inhabitants of Chseronea had no horfes, they were com- 
pelted to carry a certain quantity of corn on their fhoulders 
to the fea coaft as far as Anticyra, and were driven bvfol- 
diers with ftripes like fo many beafts of burden. 'This, 
however, was done but once ; for when the corn was 
meafured a fecond time, and they were preparing tocarry 
it, news came of Antony's defeat, and this faved the city 
from further hardfliips ; for the cotnmiflaries and foldiere 
immediately took to flight, and left the poor inhabitants 
to (hare the corn amonglt themfelves. 

When Antony, arrived in Libya, he fent Cleopatrm from 
Paratonium into Egypt, and retired to a melancholy def* 
erf, where he wandered up and down, with only two at- 
tendants. One of thefe was Ariftocrates the Greek rheto- 
rician t The other was Lucilius, concerning whom it has 
been mentioned in another place, that, to favor the efeape 
of Brutus at the battle of Philippi, he afliimed his name, 
and fuffered himfelf to be taken, Antony faved him, and 
he was to grateful, that he attended him to the laft. 

_ When Antony was informed that he who commanded 
his troops in Libya was gorte over to the enemy, he at- 
tempted to lay violent hands on himfelf; but he was pre- 
vented by his friends, who conveyed him to Alexandria, 
where he fonndCIeopatra engaged in a very boldenterprife. 
Between theRedSeaandtheEgyptian.thereisanlfthmus 
which divides Afiafrom Africa,andwhich,in thenarrowefi 
part,isabout three hundred furlongs in breadth. Cleopatra 
had formed a delign of drawing her galleys over this part 
into the Red Sea, and purpofed with all her wealth and 
forces to feek fome remote country .where (he might neither 
be reduced to Oavery, nor involved in war. However, the 
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lirft galleys that were carried over, bring burn! by the 
Arabians of Petra,' and Antony not knowing that his 
land forces were difperfed, Ihe gave up this enterprife, and 
began to fortify the avenues of her kingdom. Antony in 
the mean time forfook the city and thefociety of his friends, 
and retired toafinallhoufe which he had built himfeif near 
Piiaros.on a mound he had caft up in the fea. In this place, 
iequefte red from all commerce with mankind, lie affected to 
live like Timon, becaufe there was a refemblance in their 
fortunes. He had been deferted by his friends, and their in- 
gratitude had put him out of humor with his own fpecies. 
This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived about 
the time of the Peloponnelian war, as appears from the 
comedies of Ariliophanes and Plato, in which he isexpofed 
as the hater of mankind. Yet, though he hated mankind 
in general, he carelfed the bold and impudent boy Alci- 
biades, and being aiked the reafon of this by Apemanttts, 
Who enprefled fomc furprife at it, he anfwered, it was be. 
caufeheforefaw that he would plague the people of Athens. 
Apesnantus was the only one he admitted to his fociety, 
.and he was his friend in point of principle. At the feaft 
of facrifices for the dead, thefe two dined by themfelves, 
and when Apemantus obferved that the ieaft. was excellent, 
Timon anfwered, " It would be foif you were not here." 
Once in an aflembly of the people, he mounted the roltrum, 
and the novelty of the thing occafioned an univerfal file nee 
and expectation, at length he faid, " People of Athens, 
" there is a figtree in my yard, on which many worthy 
*' citizens liaVe hanged themfelves ; and as I have deter-* 
" mined to build upon the fpot, I thought it neceffary to 
" give this puhlic notice, that fuch as cboofe to have re- 
" courle to this tree for the aforelaid purpofe, may repair 
" to it before it is cut down." He was buried at Halz 
near the fea, and the water lurrounded his tomb infucha 
manner that he was even then inacceflible to mankind. 
The following epitaph is inferibed on his monument : 

At lafl, I've bid Llie knave! farewell, 

Aft not my name— But go— to bclU 

It is faid that he wrote this epitaph himfeif. That which 
is commonly repeated, was written by Callimachus. 
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Thefe are Tome of the many anecdotes we have concerning 

Canidius himfelf brought Antony news of the defeftioa 
sf his army. Soon after, he heard that Herod of Judca was 
tone over to Citfar with fome legions and cohorts, that 
ieveral other powers had deferted his intereft, and,in fhort, 
that he had no foreign ailiftance to depend upon. None 
of thefe things, however, difturbed him ; for at once 
abandoning, his hopes and his cares, he left his Timonian 
retreat, and returned to Alexandria ; where in the palace 
«f Cleopatra, he once more entertained the citizens with 
hisufualfeftivity and munificence. Hcgavc the/e^a <uir(7ij 
to Antyllus, his fon by Folvia, and admitted Cleopatra's 
(on by Czfar into the order of young men. The enter- 
tainments on this occafion'were infinitely pompous and 
magnificent, and kited many days. 

Antony and Cleopatra had before eftablifhed a fociety 
called The InimitabieLitieri, of which they were members ; 
but they now inftituted another by no means inferior in 
fplendor or luxury, called the Tbe Companions in Death. 
Their friends were admitted into this, and the time palled 
in mutual treats and diverlions. Cleopatra, at the fame 
time, was making a collection of poifonout drugs, and be- 
ing 'defiroui to know which was leaft painful in the ope- 
ration, Ike tried them on the capital convicts. Such poi- 
fons as were quick in their operation fhc found to be at- 
tended with violent pain and convulfions ; ftich as were 
milder were (low in their effect j (he, therefore, applied 
berfelfto the examination of venomous creatures, and 
caufed different kinds of them to be applied to different 
perfons under her own infpeflion. Thefe experiments fhe 
repeated daily, and at length fhe found that the bite of 
the afp was the moll: eligible kind of death ; for it brought 
on a gradual kind of lethargy, in which the face was cov- 
ered with a gentle fweat, and thefenfes funk eafily into flu- 
pefaftion ; and thofe who were thus affected fhowed the 
fame uneaiinefs at being difturbed or awaited, that people 
do in the profoun deft natural deep.* 

They both fent ambauadors to Casfar in Afia. Cleopatra 
requeued Egypt for her children, and Antony only peti- 

* AlpU fummculaia. Si/in, 
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tioned thai he might be permitted to live is a private man 
in Egypt, or if that were too much, that he might retire to 
Athens. Deferted as they werebyalmoft all their friends, 
and hardly knowing in whom to confide, they were forced 
tofendEuphronius, their children's tutor, on thisembafly. 
Alexis of Laodicea, who, by means of Timogeaes, became 
acquainted with Antony at Rome, a man of great Ikill in 
the Greek learning, and one of Cleopatra's chief agents in 
keeping Antony from Oftavia, he had before de/patched 
to Judea to detain Herod in his intereft. This man gave 
up Antony, and relying on Herod's intereft, had the con- 
fidence to appear before Ca:far. The intereft of Herod, 
however, did not fave him ; for he was immediately car- 
ried in chainsinto his own country, and there put to death. 
Thus Antony had, at leaft, the fatisfaction of feeing him 
punifhed for his perfidy. 

Caviar abfolutely rejected Antony's petition; but he an- 
swered Cleopatra, that fhe might expect every favor from 
him, provided Ihe either took off Antony, or banifhed him 
her dominions. At the fame time he fent Thyrsus' to 
her, who was one of his freedmen, and whofe addrefs was 
not likely to carry his point, particularly as he came 
from a young conqueror to the court of a vain and ambi- 
tious queen, who had (till the higheft opinion of her per- 
fonal charms. + As this ambafiador was indulged with 
audiences longer and more frequent than ufual, Antony 
grew jealous, and having firft ordered him to be whipped, 
he fent him back to Caifar with letters, wherein heinform. 
ed him, that he had been provoked by the violence of his 
freettman at a time when his misfortunes made him but too 

• Dion tills him Thyrfua. Antony snd Cleopatra lent other tm- 
bafladoo to Ccfar with offers of eonliderable tmdiitt, ind lift of 
all Antony fent his fon Antylliu with large fums of gold. Cafar, 
with that manned, which nude ■ pan of bis character, took the 
gold, but granted him none of hit Rquefts. Fearing, however, 
that defpair might put Antony upon the reblutioa of carrying the 
war into Spain or Gaul, or provoke him to bum the wealth that 
Cleopatra had bean amaffing, be lent this Thyroui to Alexandria. 

+ Dion fayi, that Thyieui was ioftructed to nuke ufe of the 
fofteft addrefs, and to inunuate that Czlar was captivated with her 
beauty. The object of thia meafure was to prevail on her to tike 
off Antony, while Ihe was flattered with tbeprafpectof obtaining 
the conqueror. 

Vol. V. T 
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prone to anger, "However," added he, "you hare a 
** freedman of mine, Hipparchus, in your power, and if it 
" will be any fatisfaftion to you, ufe him in the fame man- 
** ner." Cleopatra, that (be might make Tome amends for 
her indifcreti on, behaved to him.afrerwardswiih greatren- 
dernefs and refpeft. She kept her birth day in a manner 
fuitable to their unhappy ctrcumftances ; but his was cel- 
ebrated with fuch magnificence, that many of the gueff 5 
who came poor, returned wealthy. 

After Antony's overthrow, Agrippa wrote feveral let- 
firs to Cxfar to inform him, that his preftnce was necef- 
fary at Rome. This put off the war for fotne time ; but 
as foon as the winter was over, Crefar marched againft An- 
tony by the route of Syria, and fent his lieutenants on the 
feme bufinefs into Africa. When Pelumim was taken, it 
was rumored that Seleucus had delivered up the pla'? with 
the connivance or confent of Cleopatra ; whereupon, the 
queen, in order to juftify herfelf, gave up the wife and 
children of Seleucus into the hands of Antony. Cleopa- 
tra had erefted near the temple of Ids fome monuments of 

- extraordinary fize and magnificence. To theie fhe remov- 
ed her treafure, her gold, filver, emeralds, pearls, ebsny, 
ivory, and cinnamon, together with a large quantity of 
flax, and a number of torches. Ca; far was under fome ap- 
prehenfions about this immenfe wealth, left, upon fome 
lildden emergency, fhe fhould fet fire to the whole. For 
this reafon he was continually fending mefleogers to her 
with alTurancss of gentle and honorable treatment, while 
in the mean tithe he haftened to the city wirh his army. 

When he arrived, he emiamped near the Hippodrome ; 
upon which Antony made;ibrifk faliy, routed the cavalry, 
drove tliem back into their trenches, and returned to the 
city with the complacency of aconqucror. Ashe was going 
to the palace he met Cleopatra, whom, armed as he was, 
he kilted without ceremony, and at the fame time he re- 
commended to her favor a. brave foldier, who had diftm- 
gaiflied himfelf in the engagement. She prefented the 
foldier with a cuirafs and helmet of gold, which he took, 

' and the famemghtwentovertoCaafar. Aftertbis, Antony 
challenged Cxlar to fight him a tingle combat, but Csefar 
only anfwered, that Antony mightrbint oj 'many other ways 
it end bis life. Antony, therefore, concluding that he could 
not die more honorable than in battle, determined to at- 
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tack Casftr at the fame time both by lea and land. The 
night preceding the execution of this defign, he ordered 
the fervants at iupper to render him their belt fervices that 
evening, and fill the wine round plentifully ; for the day 
following they might belong to another mailer, whilft he 
lay extended on the ground, no longer of confluence ei- 
ther to them or to himfelf. His friends were affected, and 
wept to hear him talk thus ; which, when he perceived, 
he encouraged them by affurances, that his expectations of 
a glorious viftory were at leaft equal to thole of an hon- 
orable death. At the dead of night, when univerfal filence 
reigned through the city, a filence that was deepened by 
the awful thought of the enfuing day, on a hidden was 
heard the foundof mulieal inftruments, and a noife which 
refembled the acclamations of Bacchanals. This tumult- 
uous proceliion feemed to pafs through the whole city, and 
to go out at thegatewhich led to the enemy's camp. Thofe 
who reflefted on this prodigy, concluded that Bacchus, 
the god whom Antony afire ted to imitate, had then for- 
faken him. As foon as it was light, heled his infantry out 
of the city, and polled them on a riling ground, from. 
whence he Taw his fleet advance towards the enemy. There 
he flood waiting for the event ; but as foon as the two 
fleets met, they nailed each other with their oars in a very 
friendly manner (Antony's fleet making the firil advances) 
and failed together peaceably towards the city. This was 
no fooner done than the cavalry deferted him in the fame 
manner and furrendered to Cxfar. His infantry were 
routed ; and as he retired to the city, he exclaimed that 
Cleopatra had betrayed him to thole with whom he was 
fighting only for her fake. 

The unhappy queen dreading the efFefls of hi* anger, 
fled to her monument, and having fecured it as much ai 
poflible with bars and bolts, the gave orders that Antony 
mould be informed Ihe was dead. Believing the informa- 
tion to be true, he cried, " Antony, why doll thou delay i 
" What is life to thee, when it is taken from her, for whom 
" alone thou couldft wifh to live I" He then went to hit 
chamber, and opening his coat of mail, he (aid, " I am 
" not diilreued, Cleopatra, that thou art gone before me, 
"fori ftiallfoonbe with thee j but I grieve to think that 
" I who have been fo djitinguilhed a general, mould be 
'* inferior in magnanimity to a woman." He was thai 
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attended by a faithful fervanl, whofe name was Er*t, He 
had engaged this fervant to kill him, whenever he fitould 
think it neceflary, and he now demanded that fcrvice. 
Eros drew his fword, as if he defigned to kill him. ; but, 
Suddenly turning about, he flew himfelf, and felt at his 
maimer's feet ! " This, Eros, was greatly done," faM An- 
tony, "thy heart would not permit thee to kill thy matter, 
*' but thou hafl taught him what to do by thy example." 
He then plunged his fword into his bowels, and threw 
himfelf upon a couch that flood by. The wound, however, 
was not fo deepastecaufe immediate death.; and. the blood 
flopping as he lay on the couch, he came to 1 hitnlelf, and 
entreated thofe who iiood by to put him out of his pain. 
They all fled neverthetefs, and left him to bis cries and 
torments, till Diomedes, Secretary ta Cleopatra, came with 
her requeft, that he would come to her in the monument. 
When Antony found that fhe was (till living, it gave him 
frefli Spirits, and he ordered his fervants to take him up. 
Accordingly they carried him their in arms to the door of 
the monument. Cleopatra would not differ the door to be 
opened, but a cord being let down from a window, Antony 
was fattened to it, and (he, with her two women, all that 
were admitted into the monumet, drew him up. Nothing, 
as they who were prefent obferved, could poiltbly be more 
affefting than that Spectacle. An tony, covered with blood, 
and in the agonies of death, hoifled up by a rope, and 
tfretching out hishands to Cleopatra, while hewas fufpend. 
ed, for a confiderable time in the air I For it was with the 
greateft difficulty they drew him up, though Cleopatra 
Jierfelf exerted all her ftrength, (training every nerve, and 
diftorting every feature with the violence of the effort ; 
while thofe who ftood below endeavored K 



up, and laid him on a bed, as (he flood over hire., 

her clothes, beat and wounded her bread , and wiping the 
blood from his disfigured countenance, (he called him her 
lord, her emperor, her hufband ! Her whole foul was ab- 
sorbed in his misfortunes j and (he Seemed totally to have 
forgot that (he had any miferies of her own. Antony en- 
deavored to Sooth her as well as he was able, and called 
for wine ; either becaufe he was thirfty, or becaufe he 
thought it might Sooner put him out of his pain. When 
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he had drank, he advifed her to confult her own affairs- 
and her tafety, fo far as might be confident with honor,, 
and to place her confidence in Proculeius rather tha.ii in the 
other friends of C;efar. " As to himfelf,?' he (aid, " that 
*•' fheought rat her to rejoice in the remembrance of hi* paft 
" happinefs, than te bewail his prefent misfortunes -, nnce 
" in his life he had been illuftrious, and was not inglorious- 
" in his death. He had conquered like a Roman, and it 
*' was only by a Roman that he was conquered." A little 
before he expired, Proculeius arrived from Casfar ; for 
after Antony had ftabhed himfelf, and was conveyed to 
Cleopatra, Derceta;us, one of his guards, privately Carrie* 
off his bloody fword, and fhowed it to Czefar. When. 
Casfar beheld this token of Antony's death, he retired to 
the inner part of his tent, and fbed ibme tears in remem- 
brance of a man who had been his relation, his colleague' 
in government, and his affbeiate in fo many battles and 
important affairs.* He then called his friends together, 
and read the letters which had pafled between him and. 
Antony, wherein it appeared that, though Caefar had (till. 
written in a rational and equitable manner, the anfwers of 
Antony were infoleitt and contemptuous. After this, he 
defpatched Proculeius with orders to take Cleopatra alive,, 
if it were pcflible, for he was extremely folicitous to fave- 
the treafuresin the monument, which would fogreatly add- 
to the glory of his triumph. However, (he refuted to ad- 
mit him into the monument, and would only fpeak to him 
through th« bolted gate. Thefubftanceof this conference- 
was, that Cleopatra made a requifition of the kingdom for 
her children ^ while Proculeius, On the other hand, encour- 
aged her to truft every thing to C afar. 

After he had reconnoitred the place, he fent an account 
«f it to Caefar ; upon which Gallus was defpatched to confer 
with Cleopatra. The thing was thus concerted : Gallue- 
went up to the gate of the monument, and drew Cleopatra. 
into converfation, while, in the mean time, Proculeius ap- . 
plied a ladder to the window,- where the women-bad taken. 

* This retirement of Ccferwu. certainly an affectation of con- 
cern. The death of Antony bad ban an invariable object, with him. 
He was too cowardly to think himfelf Ufa while he lived ; and to- 
•xpofc hit weaknefs by reading his letters the moment be was in- 
formed of his death, was certainly no proof that he felt cveo Ihaai 
any tendernefc for his memory. ■ 
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i with two femnts, he in. 

rhere Cleopatra was in con- 
ference with Gallus. One of her women dtfcovertd him, 
and immediately (creamed aloud, " Wretched Cleopatra, 
*< you are taken alive 1" She turned about, and, feeing 
Proculeius, the fame inliant attempted to flab herfelf ; for 
xo this intent (he always carried a dagger about with her. 
Proeuleius, however, prevented ber,and,expoflulating with 
her, as be held her in his arms, heentreated her not to be 
fa injurious to herfelf or to Csefar ; that the would not de. 
prive lb humane a prince of the glory of his clemency, or 
expofc him by her dlftruft to the imputation of treachery 
or cruelty. At the fame time he took the dagger from 
her, and fltook her clothes, left (he Ihould have poifoa 
concealed about her. Csfor alfo fent his freedman E- 
paphroditus with orders to treat her with the greatefi po- 
Iitenefs, but by all means to bring her alive. 

Ciefar entered Alexandria, converting with Arius the 
philbfopher ; and that he might do him honor before the 

Eople, he led him by the hand. When he entered the 
ytnnauum,.he3fcended a tribunal which had been erected 
for him, and gave alTurances to the citizens,who proS rated 
themfelves before him, that the city Ihould not be hurt. 
He told them he had different motives for this. In the 
firft place, it was built by Alexander ; in the next place, 
he admired it for its beauty and magnitude ; and, laftly, 
he would fpare it, were it but for the fake of his friend 
Arius, who was born there. Csfar gave him the high 
honor of his appellation, and pardoned many at his re- 
quest. Among (t thefe was Philoilratus, one of the moll 
acute and eloquent lophiftsof his time. This man, with- 
out any right, pretended to be a follower of the acade- 
mies ; and Ciefar, from a bad opinion of his morals, re- 
jected his petition : Upon which the fophilt followed A.. 
rius up ana down in a mourning cloak, with a long white 
beard, crying conftantly, 

" The wife, if rally fuch, will five the wife." 
Csefar heard and pardoned him, not fo much out of favor, 
as to fave Arius from the impertinence and envy he might 



Antyllus, the eldell fon of Antony by Fulvia, was be- 
trayed by his tutor Theodorus and put to death. While 
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concealed it' in his girdle. When he was charged with it, 
he denied the fait j but the jewel was found upon hint, 
and he was crucified. Cefar appointed a guard over 
Cleopatra's children and their governors, and allowed then 
' an honorable filpport. C^fano.the reputeditb»of Casfasr 
the dictator, had been fent by his mother, with a confider- 
ablefum of money, through Ethiopia, into India. But 
Rhodon, his governor, a man ef the fame principles with 
Theodoras, pertuading him that Cssfar would certainly 
make him king of Egypt, prevailed on him to turn back. 
While Cat-far was deliberating how he thould difpoie of 
him, Alius is faid to have obierved, that there ought not, 
by any means, to be too many Cae&rs. However, toon 
after the death of Cleopatra, he was (lain. 
Many coniiderable princes begged the body of Antony, 



with her own hands, arid performed, the funeral rites with 
great magnificence ; for the was allowed to expend what 
the thought proper on the occalion. The excefs of her 
affliction, and the inflammation of her bread, which was 
wounded by the blows the had given it in her anguiflt, 
threw her into a fever. She was pleafed to find an excufc 
in this foi abstaining from food, and hoped, by this means, 
to die without interruption. The pbyfician, in whom the 
placed her principal confidence, was Olympus ; and, acs 
cording to his fhort account of thefe tranlactkuis, the made 
ufe of his advice in the accompli (h meat of her defign. 
Carfar, however, fufpected it ; and that he might prevail 
on her to take the neceflary food and phytic, he threatened 
to treat her children with feverity. This had the detired 
effefl, and her resolution was overborne.' 

A few days after, Casfar hi mfelf made her a vifit of con- 
dolence and confolation. She was then in an undrefs, and 
lying negligently on a couch j but when the conqueror 
entered the apartment, though the had nothing on hot a 

• Cleopatra certainly poflelled the virtua of fidelity and niturar 
»Seflia n in a very eminent degree; She bid (ereral apportunities 
of betraying Antony, could the have been induced to it either by 
f*r or ambition. Her tenderoeft for her children U always nipe- 
rior is her Etlflove ; and flit had a greatneu of foul which Cttar 
wrerknew. 
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fingh: bed gown, flie arofe and threw herfrif Bf his teat. 
Her face was out of figure, her hair in diforder, her voice 
trembling, her eyes funk, and her bofom bore the marts of 
the injuries (he had done it. In Ihort, her perfon gave 
you the image of her mind ; yet, in this deplorable condi- 
tion, there were Tome remains of that grace, that fpirit and 
vivacity which had fo peculiarly animated her former 
charms, and It ill fome gleams of her native elegance might 
be feen to wander over her melancholy countenance.* 

When C.-efar had replaced her on her couch, and featetf 
himfelf by her, flic endeavored to juftify the part me took 
•gainft him in the war, alledging the neceflity flie was un. 
tier, and her fear of Antony. But when (he found that thefe 
apologies had no weight with Cxfar, (he had recourfe to 
prayers and entreaties, as if fhe had been really deGrousof 
life i and at the fame time, the put into his hands an in- 
ventory of her treafure. Seleucus, one of her treasurers, 
who was prefent, accufed her of fupprefSngfome articles in 
the account ; upon which fhe darted up from her couch, 
caught him by (he hair, and gave him fevers! blows on the 
tace. Catarfmiledat this fpirited refentment, and endeav- 
ored to pacify her : " But hew is it to be borne," Jaid 
flie, " Cxlar, it, while even you honor me with a vilit 
" in my wretched (ituation, I muftbe affronted by one of 
** myownfervsnts 1 Suppoftng that I haverefcrved a few 
** trinkets, they were by no means intended as ornaments 
" for my own perfon in thefe miferable ' fortunes, but as 
" little prefents for Oflavia and Livia, by whofe good 
** offices I might hope to find favor with you." Gefar 
was not difpleafed to hear this, becaufehe flattered himfelf 
that (he was willing to live. He, therefore, allured he*, 
that whatever fee had referved, (he might difpofc of at 
fcer p leaf u re ; and that (he might, in every refbect, depend 
on the moft honorable treatment. After this he took 
his leave, in confidence that he had brought her to his 
purpofe j but me deceived him. 

* DioagivutuioTzpampoutfccount of bur jwepiion of Cefar. 
She receded him, be tells us, in a magninncnt apartment, lying on & 
fpleadid bed, in a mourning habit, which peculiarly became her ; 
.ihat (he had leveral pictures of Julius Cifar placed near her j and 
Fame leueufhe had received from, him in her bofom. The convec- 
tion lurntd on the tinif tubjecl ; and her fpeech. on theoctai»« 
it recorded. Dion, I. Kv». 
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There was in CxSar's train a young nobleman, whore 
name was Cornelius Dolabella. He was Smitten with the 
charms of Cleopatra, and having engaged to communicate 
to her every thing that patted, he Sent her private notice 
that Ca;far was about to return into Syria, and that within 
three days, Die would be fent away with her children. 
When (he was informed of this, (he requefled of Cscfar per- 
milfion to make her lali oblations to Antony. This being 
granted, Ihe was conveyed to the place where he was bu- 
ried ; and kneeling at his tomb, with her women, (he thus 
add retted the manes of the dead : " It is not long, my 
" Antony, (ince with thefe hands I buried thee. Alas I 
" they were then free ; but thyCleopatra is now a prifoner, 
*' attended by a guard, left, "in the transports of her grief, 
" flie lhou ld-disfigure this captive body, which is referved 
" to adorn the triumph over thee. Thefe arethe laft offcr- 
" ings, the laft honors (he can pay thee ; for fbe is now, 
" to Deconveyed to adulant country. Nothingcould part 
" us while we lived ; but in death we are to ce divided, 
" Thou, though a Roman, Heft buried in Egypt ; and I, 
" an Egyptian, mud be interred in Italy, the only favor 
** I IhalT receive from thy country. Yet, if the cods of 
" Rome have power or mercy left (tor furely thofe of 
" Egypt have forfaken us)* let them not Suffer me to be 
" led in living triumph to thy difgrace 1 No! — hide me, 
*' hide mewith thee in the grave; for life, fince thou haft 
" left it, has been mifery to me." 

Thus the unhappy queen bewailed her misfortunes; and, 
after fhe had crowned the tomb with flowers, and kiffed it, 
flie ordered her bath to be prepared. When flie had bathed, 
the fat down to a magnificent fupper ; foon after which, a 
peafant came to the gate with a Small baiket. The guards 
inquired what it contained ; and the man who brought it,. 
putting by the leaves which lay uppermoft, ihowedthem a 
parcel of figs. As they admired their Size and beauty, he 



Alieoi jam imperii d«ei. 
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fmited and bade them take fome ; but they refufed, and, 
not fufpecting that the balket contained any thing elie, it 
was carried in. After (upper Cleopatra fent a letter to 
Caefar, and, ordered every body out of the monument, 
1 except her two women, (he made fall the door. When 
Cseiar opened the letter, the plaintive ftyle in which it was 
written, and the ftrong rsquelt that flie might be buried in 
the fame tomb with Antony, made him fufpe& her defign. 
At fir It he was for haltening to her himfelf,but he changed 
his mind, and defpatched others." Her death, however, 
was fo fudden, that though they who were fent ran the 
whole way, alarmed the guards with their apprehenlions, 
and immediately broke open the doors, they found her 
quite dead, f lying on her golden bed, and d re (Ted in ail 
her royal ornaments. Iras, one of her women, lay dead at 
her feet, and Cliarmion, hardly able to fupport herfclf, was 
adjuftingher miftreis's diadem. One of Caefir'J meflen- 
gers faid angrily, " Charmion, was this well done I" 
" Perfefilly well," faid flie, " and worthy a defcendant of 
" the kings of Egypt." She had no fooner faid this, than 
flie tell down dead . 

It is related by fome that an afp was brought in antongfr 
the figs, and hid under the leaves ; and that Cleopatra had 
ordered it fo that (he might be bit without feeingit ; that, 
howevcr.upon removing the leaves, ihe perceived it, and 
laid, "This is what I wanted." Upon which ihe imme- 
diately held out her arm to It. Others fay, that the afp 
was kept in a water veflel, and that flie vexed and pricked 
it with a golden fpindle till it feized her arm. Nothing- of 
this, however, could be afcertained ; for it was reported 
likewife that Ihe carried about with hera certain poifon in 
a hollow bodkin that flie wore in her hair ; yet there was 
neither any mark of poifon on her body, nor was there any 
ferpent found in the monument, though the track of a rep- 
tile was faid to have been difcovered on the fea fands op. 
polite to the windows of Cleopatra's apartment. Others, 
again, have affirmed, that (he had two fmall punctures on 
her arch, apparently occafioned by the fling of theaipj 

* This U mother inftance of hit pcrfonol cowardice, 
t Dion fays, thai Cxtar ordered her io he fucked by th* Pfylli, 
Alt the poifon might be drawn out; but it was too late. 
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and it is clear that Cedar gave credit to this ; for her effigy, 
which he carried in triumph, had an afp on her arm.* 

Such are the accounts we have of the death of Cleopa- 
tra* 1 ; and though Cxfar was much d i fa p pointed by it, he 
adhiired her fortitinh:, and ordered her to be buried in the 
tomb of Anto«y,with ail the magnificence due to her qual- 
ity. Her women, too, were by his orders, interred with 
great funeral pomp. Cleopatra died at the age of thirty- 
nine, after having reigned twentytwo years, the fourteen 
lait in conjunction with Antony. Antony was fiftythree, 
fame fay fifty fix, when he died. His (latues were all de- 
molifhed, but Cleopatra's remained untouched ; for Arch- 
ibius, a friend of hers, gave Cedar a thoufand talents for 
their redemption. 

Antony left by his three wives feven children,! whereof 
Antyllus, the elded, only was put to death. Oftavia took 
the reft, and educated them with her own. Cleopatra, his 
daughter by Cleopatra, was married to Juba, one of the 

foliteft princes of his rime ; and Ottavia made Antony, 
is fon by f'ulvia, fo confiderable witii Cxfsx, that, after 
Agrippa and the ions of Livia, he was generally allowed to 
hold the firft place in his favor. Octavia by her ftrft huf. 
band'Marceltusjphad two daughters and a fon named Mar- 
cellus. One of thefe daughters (he married to Agrippa ; 
and the fon married a daughter of Cjefar's. But as he died 
foon after, and Odtavia obferving that her brother was at a 
Ibfswhom he fhould adopt in his plac«, fhe prevailed on 
futn.to give his daughter Julia to Agrippa, though her own 
daughter null neceflkrily be divorced to make way for 
her. Casfar and Agrippa having agreed on this point, fhe 
took hack her daughter and married her to Antony. Of 
'he two daughters that Octavia had by Antony, one was 
married to Domitius /Euobarbus, and the other Antonia, 
fo much celebrated for her beautv and virtue, married 
Drums, the fon of Livia, and fon in law .to Catfar. Of 
this line came Germanicus and Claudius. Claudius was 

"This may be a matter oF doubt. Thcte would, of courle, be a» 
«<pon the diadem of the effigy, botanic it waj peculiar to the kings 
of Egypt ; and this might give rile to the report of an afp being on 

+ By F ulvia, he had Antyllus and Antony ; by Clatpatra, be had 
Cleopatra, Ptolemy and Alexander ; and by OUtaiio, Atonia, majtr 
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afterwards emperor ; and Co likewife was Caius the Ton »f 
Germamcus,wno, after a fliort but infamous reign, was put 
to death together with his wife and daughter. Agrippi- 
na, who had Lucius Domitius by j?Enobarbua, was aftfr. 
wards married to Claudius Czfar. He adopted Domitius, 
whom he named Nero Germanicus. This Nero, who was 
emperor in our times, put his own mother to death, and, 
by the madnels of his conduct, went near to ruin the Ro- 
man empire. He was the fifth in defcent from Antony. 



DEMETRIUS and ANTONY, 

COMPARED. 

As Demetrius and Antony both patted through a variety 
of fortune, we (hall confider, in the firft place, their re. 
. fpe£tive power and celebrity. Thefe were hereditary to 
Demetrius j for Antigonus, the moll powerful of Alexan- 
der's fuccellbrs, had reduced all Alia during his fon's mi- 
nority. On the other hand, the father of7(ntony was, in- 
deed, a man of character, but not of a military character ; 
vet, though he had no public influence or reputation to 
bequeath to his fon, that fon did not hefitate to afpire to 
the empire of Csefar ; and, without any title either from 
confanguinity or alliance, he effectually inverted himfelf 
with ail that he had acquired : At leaft, by his own pecul- 
iar weight, after he had divided the world into two parts, 
he took the better for himfelf. By his lieutenants he con- 
quered the Parthians, and drove back the barbarous nations 
about Caucafus, as far as the Cafpian Sea. Even the lefs 
reputable parts of his conduct are fo many tefli monies of 
his greatnefs. Thefather of Demetrius thought it an hon- 
or to marry him to Phila the daughter of Antipa- 
ter, though there was a difparity in their years ; while 
Antony's connexion with Cleopatra was confidered as a 
degrading circumftan.ee ; though Cleopatra, in wealthand 
magnificence, was fuuerior to all the princes of her time, 
Ar faces excepted. Thus he had railed himfelf to fuch a 
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■Tn Demetrius's acquifition of empire, there was nothing 
reprehenfible. He extended it only to nations inured t% 
flavery, and defirous of being governed. But the arbitrary 
power of Antony grew on the execrable policy of a tyrant, 
who once more reduced to flavery a people that had Itiaken 
oft the yoke. Confequently the greater! of his adtions, his 
conqueft of Brutus and Cafiius, is darkened with the in- 
glorious motive of wrefting its liberty from Rome. De- 
metrius, during his better fortunes, confulted the liberties 
of Greece, and removed the garrifons from the cities ■ 
while Antony made it his boaft that he had deftroyed the 
aflertors of his country's freedom in Macedonia. 

Antony is praifed for his liberality and munificence; in 
which, however, Demetrius is fo far his fuperior, that he 
gaeemore to hta enemies than the former did to his friends. 
Antony was honored for allowing a magnificent funeral to 
Brutus ^ but Demetrius buried every enemy he had (lain, 
and fent back hisprifonets to Ptolemy, not only with their 
own property, but with prefents. 

Both were infolent in profperity, and fell with too much 
eafe into luxury and indulgence. But we never find De- 
metrius neglecting his affairs for his pleafures. In his 
hours of ieiibr*t indeed, he had his Lamia, whofe office it 
was, like the fairy in the fable, to lull him tufleep.oramufe 
him in his play. When he went to war, hisfpear was not 
bound about withivy; his helmet did not fmellof perfume; 
he did not-come in the foppery of drefs out of the chambers 
of the women ; the riots of Bacchus and his train were 
hufiied i and he became, as Euripides fays, theminfttr of 
Mars. In fhort, he never loft a battle through the in- 
dulgence of luxury. This could not be (aid of Antony j 
As in the pictures of Hercules we fee Omphale ftealinghis 
club and his lion's (kin, fo Cleopatra frequently difarmed 
Antony, and, while he (hould have been prolecuting the 
moll neceflary expeditions, led him to dancing and dalliance 
on the Ihores of Canopus and Taphofiris.'" So, likewife, 
as Paris came from battle to the hofom of Helen, and even 
from the lofs of victory to her bed, Antony threw victory 
itfetf out of his hands to follow Cleopatra. 

* Strabo mention! this » a romantic place ntar the fca, full of 
rocks, where the young people went toamufcthomfelvei. Lib. xvii. 

Vol. V. 
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machus and Ptolemy, married feveral wives, and treated 
them all with the great eft honor. Antony, though it was 
a thing unheard of anion eft the Romans, had two wives at 
the fame time. Betides, he banifhed her who was proper, 
ly his wile, and a citizen, from his houfe, to indulge a 
foreigner with whom he could have no legal connexion. 
From i heir marriages, of courfe, one of them found no in- 
convenience ; the other fulfered the greateft evils. 

In refpeft to their amours, Antony was comparatively 
pardonable and modeft. Hiftorianstellus, that the Athe- 
nians turned the dogs out of the citadel, becaufe they had 
their procrcative intercourfe in public. But Demetrius 
had his courtezan s,,and di (honored the matrons of Athens 
even in the temple of Minerva. Nay, though cruelty feems 
to be incontinent with feniual gratifications, he fcrupled 
not to drive the mofl beautifufand virtuous youth in the 
city to the extremity of death, to avoid his brutal deJigns. 
In fliort, Antony, by his amorous indulgences, hurt only 
himfelf ; Demetrius injured others. 

W " 

Jations, tliat ot iJemetrius is irreproa 
facrificed his uncle to the fword of Cseiar, that he might 
be empowered in his turn to cut off Cicero. — A crimethe 
latter was, which could never be made pardonable had 
Anrony -even faved, and not facrificed, an uncle by the 
means I They are both accufed of perfidy, in that one of 
them threw Artabazus into prifon ; and the other killed 
Alexander. Antony, however, has fome apology in this 
cafe; for he had been abandoned and betrayed by Arta- 
bazus in Media. But Demetrius was fufpeited of laying 
a falfe accufation againlt Alexander, and of puni thing, not 
the offender, but the injured. 

There is this difference, too, in their military operations, 
that Demetrius gained every viftory himfelf, and many of 
Antony's laurels were won by his lieutenants. 

Both loft their empire by theirown fault, but by different 
means. The former was abandoned by his people ; the 
latter deferted his, even whilft they were fighting for him. 
The fault of Demetrius was, that, by his conduct, he loft 
the affection of his army ; the fault of Antony, his difertios 



and uegleft of that affection. Neither of them can be ap- 
proved in thejrdeath ; but Demetrius muchlefs than An- 
.tony ; for he fuffered himfelf to fall into the hands of the 
enemy, and, with a fpirit that was truly beflial, endured 
an imp rifonxnent of three years for nothing but the low in- 
dulgences of appetite. There was a deplorable weaknefs, 
and many difgraceful circumftances attending! he death of 
Antony ; but he effected it at taft without falling into the 
enemy's hands. 



DION. 

/V.S we learn from Simonides, my dear Senccio, that the 
Trojans were by no means offended at the Corinthians for 
joining the confederates in the Grecian war, becaufe the 
family of Glaucm, their own ally, was originally of Co- 
rinth, (o neither the Greeks nor the Romans have realbn 
to complain of the academy, which has been equally favor- 
able to both. This will appear from the lives of Brutus 
and Dion ; for, as one was the fcholar of Plato, and the 
other educated in his principle!, they came like wrefllers 
from the fame Patxftra, to engage in the great ell conflicts. 
Both by their con duel, in which there was a great fimilari- 
.ty, confirmed that obfervation of their mailer, that "Pow- 
" er and fortune muft concur with prudence and juftice, to 
" effect any thing great in a political capacity :" But as 
Hippomacnus, the wreftler, faid, that he could dUtinguifh 
his fcholars at adiftance, though they were only carrying 
meat from the market ; fo the fentiments of thofe who 
have had a polite education, mud have a fimilar influence 
on their manners, and give a peculiar grace and propriety 
to their conduct. 

Accident, however, rather than delign, gave a fimilarity 
to the lives of thefe two great men j and both were cut off 
by an untimely death, before they could carry the purpofes, 
which they had purfued with fo much labor, into execu- 
tion. The moll lingular circumftance attending their 
death was, that both had adivine warning of it, in the ap- 
pearance of a frightful fpettre. There are thofe, indeed. 
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who fay, that no man in his fenfes ever few afpe&re; thM- 
thefeare the delufive vifionsof women and children ; orof 
men whofe intellects are affected by forac infirmity of the 
body ; and who believe that their jbfurd imaginations are 
ef divine infpiration. But if Dion and Brutus, men of 
firm and philofophic minds, whofe understandings were 
sot affefled by any constitutional infirmity } — if fuch men 
could pay fo much credit to. the appearance of fpeftres, as 
to give an account of them to their friends, I lee no rea- 
fon why we Ihoutd depart from the opinion of the ancients, 
that men had their evil genii, who disturbed them with, 
fears, and diftreffed their virtue, lefl by a- Steady and uni- 
form purfuit of it, they Should hereafter obtain a happier 
allotment than themielves.* Tfiefe things, however, 1 
rr.uft refer to another occaiion, and in this twelfth book of 
parallel lives, of which Dion and Brutus are the fubjecls, 
i (hall begin with the more ancient. 

After Dionyfius the elder had feized the government of 
Sicily, he married the daughter of Hermocrates.aSyracu- 
fan. But as the monarchic powerwas yet but ill eftablifhed, 
(he had the misfortune to be (b much ahufed in her peifon, 
by an outrageous faftion, that flie put an end to her life. 
When Dionyiinswas confirmed in his government, he mar- 
ried two. wives at the fame time. One was Doris, a., native 
of Locris ; the other Ariftomache, tb« daughter of Hippa- 
rinus,whowasaprincipalperfoniiiSyraciife,andcolleague 
with Dionyfius, when he was firlt appointed general of the 
Sicilian force*. It is faid that he married thefe wives on the 
fame day. It is not certain which he enjoyed firft, but he 
was impartial in his kindnefs to them ; for both attended 
him at his tabic, and -alternately partook of his bed. As 
Boris had the difadvantage of beinga foreigner, the Syra- 
cufans fought every means of obtaining the preference for 
their countrywoman ; hut it was more than equivalent to 
this difadvantage, that (he had the honor of giving Diony. 
tins his eldeft Son. Ariftomache, on the contrary was a 
long time barren, though the king was extremely delirous 
ofhaving children by her } and put to death the mother of 

* Thii is perfectly agreeable to the Platonic doctrine of the dif- 
ferent orders and dilpofitionj of the genii. And ai Dion and Sru- 
■tu were both great enthufiatli in Ptitonifm, tbefocngth <ij their Jikh 
brought their Ipedrea before them. 
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Sons, irpon ■ fuppofition that (he had prevented her con- 
ceptions ay potions. 

Dion, the brother of Ariftomache, was well received at 
court ; not only on her account, but from the regard which 
Dionyfius had for his merit and abilities j and that prince 
gave his treafureran order t» (apply him with whatever 
money he wanted j but, at the fame time, to keep an ac- 
count of what he received. 

But whatever the talents and the virtues of Dion might 
■be originally, it is certain that they received the happteft 
improvement under the aufpicesof Plato. Surely the godi r 
In mercy to mankind, fent that divine philofbpher from 
Italy to Syracufe, that through the humane influence of his 
doftrine, the fpirit of liberty might once more revive, 
and the inhabitants of that country be refined from tyr- 

Dion foon became themoft dirtinguifliedof hisfcholars. 
To the fertility of his genius, and the excellency of his djf- 
poiition, Plato himfelf has given teftimony,f and he did 
the greareft honor to that teffimony in his life. For 
though he had been educated in fervile principles under a 

Srant ; though he had been familiarized to dependence on. 
e one hand, and to the indulgence of pomp and luxury, 
as the greateft happtnefs, on the other ; yet he was no- 
fooner acquainted with that philofophy which points out 
the road to virtue, than his whole foul caught the enthu- 
fiafm ; and, with the fimplicity of a young man, who 
judges of the difpofit ions of others by his own, he concluded 
that Plato's lectures would have the fame effect on Diony- 
fius : For this reafon he folicited, and at length perfuaded, 
the tyrant to hear him. When Plato was admitted, the 
difcourie turned on virtue in general. Afterwards they 
came to fortitude in particular ; and Plato made it appear, 
thattyrantshave,ofallmen,theleaft pretence to that virtue, 
fuftice was the next topic ; and when Plato afierted the 
happinefs of the jutt, and the wretched condition of the 
"njuft, the tyrant was ftung ; and being unable to anfwer 
his arguments, he exprefted his refer tment againft thofe- 
who leented to liften lo him with pleafure. At hut he was. 

* Plato, in hit ftver.th letter, favi, "When I explained the'princi- 
" pl<> of pritfoiophy ana humanity to Dion, I little thought that 1 
" wai infeniibly opening a way to the lubwrfion of tyranny 1" 
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extremely exafperated,anda(ked the philofopher wlist Bat 
finefs he had in Sicily ! Plato anfwered, " That he cams 
" to feek an honeft man." — " And fo, then," replied the 
tyrant, " it feetns you have loft your labor." Dion was 
in hopes that hi! anger would have ended here j but while 
Plato was haftening to be gone, he conveyed him aboard a 
galley, in which Pol lis, the Lacedaemonian, was returning 
to Greece. Dionylius urged Pollts either to put Plato to 
death in his pafTage, or, at leaft, to fell him. as a Have ; 
" For, according to his own maxim," faid he, " this man 
" cannot be unhappy ; ajuftman," he fays, "muftbebap- 
" py ina ftate of fla very, as well as in afiate of freedom." 
Pullis, therefore, carried him, to Mgina, and Ibid hint 
(here." For the people of that place, being at war with 
the Athenians, had made a decree, that whatever Athenian 
was taken on their coalt, he (hould be Ibid. Dion, not with - 
Handing, retained his intereft with- Dionylius, had consid- 
erable employments, and was fent ambauador to Carthage. 
Dionylius had an high efteem for him, and he, therefore, 
permitted him to fpeak his fent i men ts with freedom. An 
in fiance of this we have in the retort hamadeon I he tyrant's, 
ridiculing the government of Gelo, " Gelo," faidDyony- 
Gm t ' l hfGfiu) the laughing ftock of Sicily." While others 
admired and applauded this witticifni, Dion anfwered,. 
" You obtained the crown by being traded on Gelo's ac- 
" count,, who reigned with great humanity ; but you havo 
" reigned in fuch a mannner, that, for your fake, no man 
** will be truftcd hereafter. Gelo made monarchy appear 
" the beit of governments ; but you liave convinced us 
" (hat it is the worii." Dionyfius'had three children by 
Doris, and four by A riflomache,. whereof two were daugh- 
ters, Sophrofyne and Arete. The former of thefe was. 
married tohiseldeftfon, Dionylius ; the latter to his broth- 
er Thearides; and after his death,, to her uncle Dion. 
In the laft iilnefs of Dionyfius, Dion would have applied 
to him in behalf of the children of Arifloniache, but the 
phyficians were beforehand with him. They wanted to. 
ingratiate themfelves with his fuccceflbr ; and when he 
aiked for a Deeping dofe, Timasus tells us, they gave him, 
fo effectual a one, that he awaked no more. 

When his ion Dionyfhti came to the throne, in the hVIl 
council that he held, Dion fpokewithlo much propriety on 

* For twenty pounds. 
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the pre re nt ftate i( affairs.and on the meafures which aught 
to be taken, that the reft appeared to be were children in 
understanding. By the freedom of hiscounfels, he expo fed, 
ina (hong light, the (laviQt principle! of thofe who, through 
a timorous difingenuity, advifed fuch meafures as they 
thoughtwould pleafe their prince, rather than fuch as 
might advance his in te reft. But what alarmed them molt, 
was the ftepshepropofed to take with regard to the impend- 
ing war with Carthage ; for he offered either logo in per- 
fen to Carthage, and fettle an honorable peace with the 
Carthaginians, or if theking were rather inclined for war, ■ 
to fit out and maintain fifty gallies at hi? own expenfe. 

Dionyfius was pleafed with the magnificence of his fpjrit ; 
But the courtiers felt that it made them appear little. They 
agreed that, at all events, Dion was to be cru(hed,and they 
fbared no calumny that malice could fuggeft, They repre* 
tented to the king, that he certainly meant to make himfelf 
matter by fea, and by that means to obtain the kingdom foe 
his filler's children. There was, moreover, another and' 
an obvious caufe of their hatred to him,in thcreferveofhii 
manners, and of thefobrietyof his life. They led the young 
and ill educated king through every fbecies of debauchery, 
the fhametefs panders to his wrong directed paflions. Yet 



the fire ; and that lenity which the Sicilians could not ex- 
pert from the virtutof their prince, they found in his weak, 
neffl. Thus the reins of that monarchy, which Dionyfius 
vainly called adamantine, fell gradually, from the loole 
and difTolute hand that held them. This young prince, it 
is faid, would. continue the fcene of intoxication for ninety 
days without intermiflion ; during which time no fobec 
per fon was admitted to his court,, where all was drunken. 
nefs and buffoonery, revelry and riot. 

Their enmity to Dion who had no tafte for thefe enjoy - 
ments, was a thing of courts. And, as he refufed to par. 
take with them in their vices, they refolved to drip him of 
his virtues. To thefe they gave the names of fuch vices as 
are fuppofed in fame degree to reiemble them. His gravity 
of manners, they called pride- j his freedom of fpeech in- 
(blence ; his declining to join in their licentioufnefs, con- 
tempt. It is. true, there was a natural haughtinefs in his- 
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deportment ; and anafperity that was unfoci able and diffi- 
cult of accefs ; fo that it is not to be wondered, if he found 
no ready ad million to the ears of a young king, already 
fpoiled by flattery. Many, even of his own particular 
friends, who admired the integrity and generosity of his 
heart, could not but condemn thofe forbidding manner], 
whichwerefo ill adapted to focialand political intercourse ; 
and Plato himfelf, when he wrote to him forae time after, 
warned him, as it were by thefpirit of prophecy, Te guard 
againfi that aufitTtty -which ii tbe companion tffolituii.* 
However, the necefltty of the times, and the feeble Rate of 
the monarchy, rendered it neceflary for the king, though 
contrary to his inclination, to retain him in the higheft ap- 
pointments ; and this Dion himfelf very well knew. 

As he waswilling to impute the irregularities of Diony- 
fius to ignorance and a bad education, he endeavored to 
engage him in a courfe of liberal Audits, and to give him 
a tafle for thofe fciences which have a tendency to moral 
improvement. By this means he hoped that he fhoutd in- 
duce him to think of virtue without dilguft, and at length 
to embrace its precepts with pleafure. The young Diony- 
fius was not naturally the worft of princes ; but his father 
being apprehenfive that if his mind were improved by 
fcience and the convention of wife and virtuous men, he 
might fome time or other think of depriving him of his 
kingdom, kept him in elofe confinement ; where, through 
ignorance and want of other employment, he amufed him- 
• l'elf with maki ng little chariots, candlefticks, wooden chain 
and tables. His father, indeed, was fo fufpieious of all 
mankind, and fo wretchedly timorous, that he would not 
fuffer a barber to lhave him ; but had his hair tinged off 
with a live coal by one of his own attendants. Neither his 
brother nor hisfon were admitted into his chamber in their 
own clothes, but were firft ftripped and examined by the 
fentinels, and after that were obliged to put on fuch clothes 
as were provided for them. When his brother Leptines- 

* i h aufta&l* *f»(*t« £umjkC(. Literally, Haugtlitfi /ha 
vndir thtfimt mefuiUhfi/ituit. Thii ii towards the end of Plato's 
fourth letter. It is preceded by a fine political precept, vu. that 
the complaifance which produces popularity, ii its lource of tin 
f/eateft operations in government. 
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was onec defcribing the fituation of a place, he took a fpeor 
from one of (he guards to trace the plan, upon which Di. 
onyfius wasextremely offended, and caufed the foldier who 
had given up his fpear to be put to death. He was afraid, 
he fold, of the fenfe and fagacity of his friends ; becaufe 
he knew they mult think it more eligible to govern than 
to obey. He flew Marfyaa, whom he had advanced to a 
considerable military command, merely becaufe Marfyas 
dreamed that ha killed him ; for he concluded, that this 
dream by night was occalioned by fome iimilar fuggeftion 
of theday. Yet even this. timorous and fufpicious wretch 
was offended with Plato, becaufe he would not allow, him 
to be the moft valiant man in the world ! 

When Dion, as we have before obferved, oenfidered that 
the irregularities of young Dionyfius werechiefty owing to 
his want of education, he exhorted him earneftly to apply 
himfelf to ftudy ; and by all means to fend for Plato, the 
prince of philofophers, into Sicily. " When he comes/* 
faidhe, "apply to him without lofsoftime. Conformed by 
*' his precepts to that divine exemplar of beauty and per. 
" feftion, which called the univerfe from confufion into 
'* order, you wi'l at once fecure your own happinefs, and 
" the happinefs of your people. The obedience they now 
*' render you through fear, by your juflice and moderation 
" you will improve to a priociple of filial duty j and of a 
" tyrant you will became a king. Fear and force, and 
" fleets and armies, are not as your father called them, 
" the adamantine chains of government j but that atten. 
" tion, that affect ion, that refpeet, which jufticeand good- 
" nefs for ever draw after them. Thefe are the milder, 
" but the (tronger bonds of empire. Befides, it is furely 
" a difgrace for a prince, whn, in all the circumftances of 
" figure and appearance, is diftinguifhsd from the people, 
** not to rife above them at the fame time, in the fuperior- 
" ity of his conversion, and the cultivation of his mind." 
As Dion frequently folicitedthe king on this fubject,and 
occafionally repeated fome of Plato's arguments, he con- 
ceived at length a violent inclination to hear him difcourf*. 
He therefore fent feveral letters of invitation to him at 
Athens, which were feconded by the entreaties of Dion, 
The Pythagorean philofophers in Italy requelted at the 
fame time, that he would undertake the direction of this, 
joung prince, whofe mind was mifguided by power, and. 
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reclaim him by the folid counfcls of philofophy. Plato, as 
he owns himfelf, was aftiamed robe a philosopher in theo- 
ry and not in practice ; and flattering hiinfelf that if he 
could rectify the mind of the prince, he might by the fame 
mean* remedy the diforders of the kingdom, he yielded lo 
their requeft. 

The enemies of Dion, now fearing an alteration is 
DionyGus, advifed him to recal from exile one Philiftus, 
who was, indeed, a man of learning, • but employed his 
talents in defence of the defp otic policy ; and this man they 
intended to fet in oppofitton to PLatof and his philofophy. 
Phi liftui, from the beginning, had been a principal initru- 
ment in promoting the monarchic government, aod frept 
the citadel, of which he wax governor, a long time for 
that party. It is faid that he had a private commerce with 
the mother of the elder Diony(ius,and that the tyrant him- 
felf was not ignorant of it. Be this as it may, JLeptinet, 
who had two daughters by a married woman, whom he 
had debauched, gave one of theminmarriageto Philiftus; , 
but this being done without confulting Dionyfius, he wis 
offended ; imprifoned Leptincs's mittrefa, and banifhed I 
Philiftus. The latter fled to his friend* at Adria, where 
it is probable, hecompofed the greareft part of hlahifiory; I 
for he did not return to Sicily during the reign of that 
-DionyGus. After his death, as we have obferved, Dion's . 
enemies occafioned him to be recalled. His arbitrary prin. ' 
ciples were fuitable for their purpofe, and he began to i 
cxercifc them immediately on his return. 

At the fame time calumnies and impeachments agsinft 
Dion, were as ufual, brought to the king. He was accuf- I 
ed of holding a private correfpondeiice with Theodofes 
and Heraclides, for the fubverlion of the monarchy ; and, 
indeed it is probable, that he entertained fome hopes from 
the arrival of Plato, of leflening the exceflive power of i 
Dionyfiusj or,at leaff, of making him moderate and equita- 
ble in the ufe of it. Betides, if he continued obftinatt, 
and were not to be reclaimed, he was determined to depofe 
him and reftore the commonwealth to the- Syracufans ; 
for he preferred even the popular form of government to 
an abfolute monarchy, where a well regulated aritrocraty 
could not be procured. 

•He wrote the hiftories of Egypti Sicily, and the reigo of D>»- 
oyfiui. Cicero cilli him the petty Thucydidej i Pafllui TfatcriuUi 
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Such wns the (late of affairs when Plato came into Sicily. 
At firft he was received with the greateft appearance of 
kindnefs, and he was conveyed from the coafhn one of the 
king's inoli fplendid chariots. Even Dionyfius himfelf 
fauriticed to the gods in acknowledgment of his fafe arriv- 
al, and of the honor and happinefs they had by that means 
conferred'on his kingdom. The people had the greateft 
hopes of afpeedy reformation. They obferved an umifuai 
decorum in the entertainments at court, and a fobriety in 
the cooduCt of the courtiers ; while the king anl'Wered all 
to whom he gave audience, in a very obliging manner. 
The defire of learning, and the ftudy of philofophy were 
become general ; and the federal apartments of the royal 
palace were like fo many fchools of geometricians, full of 
the duft in which the (Indents defcribe their mathematical 
figures. Not long after this, at a folemn facrilice in the 
citadel, when the herald prayed, as ufual,for the long con- 
tinuance of the government, Dionyfius is (aid to have Cri- 
ed, " How long will you continue to curie me f" This 
was an inexprelfible mortification to Philiftus and his par. 
ty ; if Plato, faid they, has already made fuch a change in 
the king, his influence in time will be irrefiftihle. 

They now no longer made their attacks on Dion fepa- 
rately, or in (private. They united in exclaiming againft 
him, that he had fafcinated the king with the delufions of 
eloquence and philofophy, in order to obtain the kingdom 
for his filler's ctiildien. They rep relented it as a matter of 
the greateft indignity, that after the whole forceof the Athe- 
nians had vainly-invaded Sicily, and were van qui Died and 
dell roved, without fo much as being able to take Syracule, 
they Ihould now, by means of one fophifl, overturn the 
empire of Dionyfius. It was with indignation they beheld 
the deluded monarch prevailed on by his infinuations to 
part with his guard of ten thouland fpearmen, to give up 
a navy of four hundred galleys, to difband an army of ten 
thouland horfe, and many times that number of foot, in 
order that he might purfue an ideal happinefs in the acad- 
emy, and amufe himlclf with theorems of geometry, while 
the fubftantial enjoyments of wealth and power were left 
to Dion and the children of Ariflomache. 

By means of thefe fuggellions Dion firftincuired the fuf- 
picion, and foon after the open difpieafure of Dionyfius. 
A letter of his was likewife intercepted, and private! j 
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carried to the king. It was addreued to the Carthaginian 
agents, and directed them not to have their audience of the 
king concerning the conclufion of the peace, unlefs he were 
preient, and then every thing mould be fettled as they 
wifhed. Timxus informs us, that after Dionylius bad 
fhowed this letter to Philiftus, and confulted him upon it, 
he overreached Dion by a pretence of reconciliation, aod 
told him, that he was defirous their good under ftanding 
might be renewed. After -this, as he was one day walking 
alone with him by the wall of the caftle, near the Tea, he 
thawed him the letter and accufed him of confpiring with 
the Carthaginians againft hint. When Dion attempted to 
fpeak m his own defence, Dionylius, refuted to hear him ; 
and having forced him on board a veffel, which lay there 
for the jiuipofc, commanded the failors to let him amore in 
Italy. 

Whenthiswaspubliclyknown.it was generally condemn ■ 
ed as tyrannical and cruel. The court was in diflrefs for 
the ladies of Dion's family ; but the citizens received frelh 
courage from the event ; for they were in hopes that the 
odium, which it would bring upon Dionylius, and the gen- 
eral difcontent that his government occafioned, might 
contribute to bring about a revolution. Dionylius per- 
ceived this with fome anxiety, and thinking it neceflaryto 
pacify the women and the reft of Dion's friends, he told 
them, that he was not gone into exile, but only lent out of 
the way for a time, that his obflinacy might not draw upon 
him a heavier puniihmenr. He alio allowed his friends 
two (hips, that they might convey to him, in Peloponnefus, 
as much of his treafure, and as many of his fervants, as 
they fhould think fit ; for Dion was a man of considerable 
property, and little inferior to the king in wealth or mag- 
nificence. The moftvaluable part of his effefls, together 
with prefents from the ladies, and others of his acquaint- I 
ance his friends conveyed to him ; and the fptendor of hit I 
fortune gained" him great refpeft among the Greeks. At 
the lame time they conceived a high idea of the power of 
■the tyrant, when an exile from his kingdom could make 
fuel i an appearance. 

Dionylius now removed Plato into the citadel, underroW . 
or of kmdnefs ; but in reality to fet a guard upon him, let 
he fhould follow Dion, and proclaim to the world how in- 
(urioufly he had been treated. 
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* s wild beate become tame and tradable by u/e, fo the 
gan at Jaft to conceive an affection for him ■ vet «™ ,W 

Jng to give up the whole admi.ift ration into hiTjW. 
Sit S2SS! af ^ io "8 a " Pl "<" "° l-mall treble : 
lor it was accompanied w lt h petulenceandjealoufy as the 
Jove whtth fubfirts between the different fcxei'hL ft! 
quarrels and reconciliations. Hcexprefred tSfLS-S 
defire to become Plato's fcholar, and to proceed fX 
fludyofphilofophy; but he ..ptdfid i. w'K^ 
in the prefence of thofe who wanted to divert him X™ 
Jus purpoft and feemed as if he was in puriSt rffe 
tnjngheoHghttobeafhamedof. w 

As a war broke out about this time, he found it necef 
fary to difmifs Plato , but he promifed him brfSS 
departure, to recal Dion the ending fummer howeve 7 

engaged q his apology, and remitted to him the produce 
ofTiiseflate. At the fame time he defired Plato to « 
qmefce in i his apology, affuring him that he would fend for 
Dim on the commencement tofthc peace ; and he entreat- 
ed, in the meanwh,le, that Dion would be peaceable and 
not fay or do any thing that might hurt his character 
among the Greeks. This Plato endeavored to effecl bv 
keepmg Dion in the academy in purfuit of philofophy * 
At Athens, Dion lived with an acquaintance; whofc 
name was Cahppus. Butapieceof pleafureground, which 
hepurchafed, he gave, on his departure, ? Speufipm,? 
With whom he had mod ufually converted. Speuffpp Ua ' 
as Timon, in his poems called Syllis, informs us was a fa* 
cetious companioned had a turn for raillery ; and Plato 
was defirous that Dion's feverity of manners might be 
foftened by the pleafaatryoi hisconverfation. When P] a 
w !? ST * chorusof «**• at Athens," Dion took upon 
nimjell the management, and defrayed the expenfe Plate. 
was defirous that this munificence might procurehim poo- 
ulanty and on that account he readily gave up the honor 
of conducing the affair himfelf. r 

• Thii iw« ■ drjnuik mteminment, whihittd withgnMex- 
penfc md magmficeiiM on the feaft of Bacchus. B 

Vox, V. W 
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Dion likewtfe vilited other cities, and converge] ivirti 
the principal ftatefmen, by whom be was publicly enter* 
mined. In his manners there was now no longer any 
thing pompous or aff'ec'ted ; there was nothing that fa- 
vored of the di Solute luxury of a tyrant's court ; his be- 
havior was modeft, difcreet, and manly ; and his philo- 
sophical difcourfes were learned and ingenious. This 
procured him popular favor and public honors ; and 
the Lacedaemonians, without regard to the rebutment of 
Dionyfius, though at the very time they had received 
fuccors from him agairtft: the Thebani,. made him free of 
their city. We are told that Dion accepted an invita- 
tion from Ptceodorus, the Megarenfian, who was a man' 
of confiderable power and fortune ; and when he found 
his door crowded with people an bufineft, and that it was 
difficult to have accefs to him, he faid lo his friends, who 
exp retted their diflatisfa£tion on the occalion, " Whv 
" fliould this affront us i We did this, and more than this, 
" at Syracufe." 

Dion's popularity in Greece foon excited the jealoufy 
of Dionyfius, who therefore flopped his remittances, and 
put his eftatein the hands of his own ftewards. Howev- 
er, that his reputation might not fuffer, through Plato's 
means, amongfl the philofophers, he retained a number 
of learned men in his court; and 'being defirous to out- 
shine them ail in deputation, he frequently was under a 
necetfity of introducing, without the leaft propriety, the 
arguments he had learnt from Plato. He now wilhed for 
that phi! ofopher again, and repented that he had foill 
availed hirafelf of his inftruftions. Like a tyrant, there- 
fore, whofe defires, however extravagant, are immedi- 
ately to be complied wjth, he was violently bent on re- 
calling him. To effect this, he thought of every expedi- 
ent, and at length prevailed on Archytas, and the reft of 
the Pythagorean philofophers, to pledge themfelves for 
the performance of his promifes, and to perfuade him to 
return to Sicily ; for it was Platu that fiifi introduced thole 
yhilofophers to Dionyfius. 

On their part, they fent.Archidemui to Plato, and Dio- 
nyfius, at the fame time, fent fome galleys with fevers! 
■of his friends to join in their requeft. The tyrant like- 
wife wrote to him, and told him, in plain terms, that 
Dion t»nft expect no favor from him, if Plato fliould not 
-wane into Sicily j -but upon -his arrival, he might defend 
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•n every thing he defired, Dion was alio folicited by his 

fitter and wife to prevail with Plato to gratify the tyrant, 
that he might no longer have an apology for the feverity 
of his treatment. Plato, therefore, as he fays himfelf, 
fet fail the third time for Sicily : 

To brave Cbtrybdis* dreadful gulf once more !• 

His arrival was not only a fatisfaftion to Dionyfius, but 
to all Sicily ; the inhabitants of which did not fail to im- 
plore the gods, that Plato might overcome Phiiiftua, and 
that the- tyranny might expire under the influence of his 
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other perfon could boat! j for he was allowed 1l ,_ 

him without being fearched. When Ariftippus, the Cyre- 
nean, obferved, that the king frequently offered Plato 
money, and that Plato as conftantly refuftd it ; he faid, 
» That Dionyfius was liberal without danger of exhautl- 
" inc his treaiury ; for to thofe who wanted, and would 
"take money, he was (paring in his offers ; butprofufe 
" where he knew it would be refufed." 

After the firft civilities were over, Plato took an op- 
portunity to mention Dion ; but the tyrant put him off, 
till at lalt, expoftulations and aaimofitics took place. 
Thefe, however, Dionyfius was induflrious to conceal, and 
endeavored to bring over Plato from the intereft of Dion 
by repeated favors and ftudied civilities. The philofo- 
phcr, on the other hand, did not immediately publiih his 
perfidy, but diflbmbled his rcfentment. While things 
were thus circumftanced, Helicon of Cysicus, one of 
Plato's followers, foretold an eclipfe of the fun ; and as 
it happened, according to his prediction, the king, in ad. 
miration of his learning, rewarded him with a talent of 
filver. Upon this Ariftippus, jelling among the reft of 
the philofophers, told them, he had fomething extraor- 
dinary, likewife, to prognofticate. Being entreated to 
make it known, "I rorefee,"faidhe, "that in afhorttime 
" there will be a quarrel between Dionyfius and Plato." 
Soon after this, Dionyfius fold Dion's eftale, and con- 
verted the money to his own ufe. Plato was removed 
from his apartment in the palace gardens, and placed 
within the purlieus af the guards, who had long hated 
• Qdyt. 1. xii. 
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■nd even fought to kill him, on a fuppofition that he ad"- 
tifed the tyrant to lay down bis government, and diiban d 
hit army. 

Ardiytas, who had engaged for Plato'* fafety, when 
he underltood his danger, fent a galley to demand him ; 
and the tyrant, to palliate his enmity, previous to his de- 

Cure, made pompous entertainments. At one of them, 
ever, he could not help laying, " I fuppofe, Plato, 
" when you return to yotir companions in the academy, 
" my faults will often be the fubject of your converfa- 
" tion." " I hope," anfwered Plato, " we lhall never be 
" fo much at a lots for fubjefls in the academy, as to talk 
"of you." Such are the c i re urn (fauces which have been 
mentioned concerning Plato's departure ; but they are 
not perfectly confident with Plato's own account. 

Dion being offended, not only with thefe things, but 
fame intelligence he had before received concerning hi* 
wife, which ia alluded to in Plato's letter to Dionyuus, 
openly declared himfelf his enemy. The affair was this : 
Plato, on his return to Greece, was defired by Dionyuus 

Erivately to confutt Dion, whether he would be averfe to 
is wife's marrying another man ; for there was a report, 
whether true, or the invention of his enemies, that his 
matrimonial ftate was not agreeable to him, and that there 
was acoolnefs betwixt him and Arete. After Plato had 
•onfulted Dion on the affair, he wrote to Dionyfius, and 
though he fpoke in plain terms of other m " 



tioned this in a manner that could only be intelligible to 
the king. He told him, that he had talked with Dion on 
the bufinefs, and that he would certainly relent it if any 



fuch attempt w 

While any prufpett of an accommodation remained, 
Dionyiius took no further Heps in the affair ; but when 
that profpect was gone, and Plato once more had left Sic- 



and lenity of his father. When Philoxenus, who had 
married his filler Theft e, was declared his enemy, and 
fled through fear out of Sicily, Dionyfius lent for his 
lifter, and reproached her with being privy to her huf- 
band's efcape, without letting him know it. Thefie an- 
fwered, without fear or helitation, " Do 'you think me, 
*' Dionyiius, fo bad a wife, or fo weak a woman, that 
"if I had known of my bulband'g flight, I would nut 
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'* have accompanied him, and (hared in the worft of his 
" fortunes ? Indeed I was ignorant of it. And I alTura 



that the retained her princely P 

of the tyranny ; and the citizens, by public decree, at- 
tended the foiamnity of her funeral. This is a digreffioB, 
but it may have its ufe. 

Dion, now, thought of nothing but war. Plato, how- 
ever, was againft it ; partly on account of the hofpitable 
favors he had received from Dinoyfius, and partly becaufa 
of the advanced age of Dion. Speufippus, and the reft 
of his friends, on the other hand encouraged him to 
wfcue from flavery his native Sicily, that (rretched forth 
her hands towards him, and would certainly receive him 
with every e*preffion of joy. Speufippus, when he at- 
tended Plato into Sicily, had miied more with the people, 
and learnt their lent intents with regard to the govern- 
ment. At firftjindeed, they were refcrved, and fuf- 
peAed him for an emiflary of the tyrant's j but by de- 
grees, he obtained their confidence. In fhort, it was thu 
voice, the prayer of the people, that Dion would come, 
though without either army or navy, to their relief, and 
lend them only his name and his prefence againft the ty- 
rant. Dyon was encouraged by thefe reprefentations ; and 
the more effectually to conceal his intentions, he raited 
what forces he was able by means of his friends.. He was 
affifted in this by many flatelmen and philo fop hers, a- 
mongft whom was Endemus, the Cyprian (on occafton of 
whole death Ariftotle wrote his dialogue on the foul) 
and Timonides, the Lcucadian. Thefe engaged in his in- 
tereft Miltas the Theltalian, who was (killed in divina- 
tion, and had been his fellow arademecian. But of all 
thofe whom the tyrant had banilhed, which were no few- 
er than a thoufand, no more than twentyfive gave in their 
names for the fervice. The reft, for want of fpirit, 
would not engagein the caufe. The general rendezvous 
was in the ifland of Zacy nthus ; and here, when the little 
army was aftembled ; i* did not amount to eight hun- 
dred men.*' But they were men who had fignalized 

Diodorui tnlirgts wi 
t^iritind iiKctttot Macs 
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themfelve* in the greateft engagements ; they were in> 
perfect diFcipline, and inured to hard (hip ; in courage and 
conduct they had no fuperiors in the array ; in (hurt, they 
were fuch men as were likely to ferve the caufe of Dion, 
in animating;, by their example, thofe who came to his 
standard in Sicily. 

Yet thefe men, when they underftood that they were 
to be ted againlt Dionyfius, were dilheartened, and con- 
demned the radi refentment of Dion, the confequence of 
which they looked upon as certain ruin. Nor were they 
lefs offended with their commanders, and thofe who had 
enlifted them, becaufe they had concealed the defign of 
the fervice. But when Dion, in a public fpeech, after 
mowing them the feeble ftate of Dionyfius's government, 
told them, that he confide red them rather as fo many offi- 
cers whom he carried to head the people of Sicilv, already 
prepared to revolt, than as private men ; and when Alci- 
tnencs, who, in birth and reputation, was the principal 
man in Achaia, had concurred in the addrefs of Dion, and 
joined in the expedition, they then were fatisfied. 

It was now about midfummer, the Etelian winds* pre- 
vailed at fea, and the moon was at the full, when Dion 
prepared a magnificent iacrifice to Apollo, and marched in 
proceflion to the temple, with his men under arms. — 
After thefacrifice, he gave them a feaftin the race ground 
of the Zacynthians. They were afkmi flied at the quanti- 
ty of gold and filver plate that was exhibited on this oc- 
cafiop, fo far above the ordinary fortunes of a private 
man ; and they concluded, that a perfon of fuch opulence 
would not at a late period of life, expofe himfelf to dan- 
gers, without a fair profpeft of fuccefs, and the certain 
fupport of friends. After the ufual prayers and libation* 

• Thefcwindi blew regularly at a certain talon of the year, 
Strabo fomctimej calls them ctft, and fometimts north winds - but 
to convey Dion from Zacyntbus to Pachynui, they muft have bl'owo 
from the eaft. PI my make* the Etebia wind, the bme ai the north, 
•aft wind. Aqmla nxjltti atdiamuUtiitMen,tl EttjiaioBCttur. Hift 
Nat. lib. x«iil. cap. 34. He tells uj when the wind* begin, «vjii." 
Caltad, AuQtjH, Fgypto tfale Kcidit ubliW, Eitfunouut Prtdrtmi 
Ilotoi udpnmt, ibid. lib. aviii. c. a 8. And wbeathey cad : DctiMt 
Stxto Csitnd. 08oi. jEeypfo Sfua, pn taut vtrgt, txarifrr mjUubn 
Eufaqudtfiwnt, ibid lib.xviii. cap. 31. Thus it leenu, that they! 
lall about two month] (Pliny in another place fays forty days lib 
it. cap. 47.J and the relief of fuch galea in that Icafon ii plainly 
providential. Ariftoue kcbuU&t ihc» fram the aonvexitr at 
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the noon was eclipfed. This was nothing ft range to 
Dion, who knew the variations of the ecliptic, and that 
this defection of the moon's light was caufed by the Inter- 
Bolition of the earth .between her and the fun. But as 
the foldiers were troubled about it, Miltas, the diviner, 
took upon him to give it a proper turn, and allured them, 
that it portended the hidden obfcurity offomething that 
was at prefent glorious ; that this glorious object could 
be no other than Dionyftus, whofe luftre would be extin- 
guilhed on their arrival in Sicily. Thia interpretation he 
communicated in as public a manner as poflible ; bur from 
the prodigy of the bees,* a fwarm of which fettled oh the 
ftern of Dion's fltip, he intimated to his friends his ap- 
prehensions that the great affairs which Dion was then 
profecuting, after flourilhing a while, would come to 
nothing. Dionyfius too; they faid, had many prodigies 
on this occaiion. An eagle fnatched a javelin from one 
of his guards, and, after flying aloft with it, dropt it in tht 
fea. The waters of the fea, at the foot of the citadel, 
were frelh for one whole day, as plainly appeared to every 
one that tailed them. He had pigs farrowed perfect in 
all their other parts, but without ears. The diviners in. 
terpreted this as an omen of rebellion and revolt ; the 
people, they laid, would no longer give ear to the man- 
dates of the tyrant. Thefrefltnefs of the fea water im- 
ported, that the SyncuOns, after their harfh and fever* 
treatment, would enjoy milder and better times. The 
eagle was the miniflerof Jove, and the javelin an enlign 
of power and government ; thus the father of the gods 
had deftined the overthrow and abolition of the tyranny. 
Tbefe things we have from Theopompus. 

Dion's foldiers were conveyed in two transports. Theft 
were accompanied by another (mailer veffel, and two more 
of thirty oars. Befide the arms of thofe who attended 
him, he took with him two thouland Ihiclds, a Targe quan- 
tity of darts and javelins, and a confiderable fupply of pro. 
vinons, that nothing might be wanting in the expedi- 
tion | for they put off to the main fea, becaufe they did 
not think it fare to coaft it along, being informed that 
Philiftus was fiationed off Japygia to watch their mo- 
tions. Having failed with a gentle wind about twelve 
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•lays, oo the thirteenth they arrived at Pachynus, a pro- 
montory in Sicily. There the pilot advifed Dion to land 
his men immediately ; for if they once doubled the cape, 
they might continue at tea a long time before they could 
have a gale from the fbuth at that feafon of the year. But 
Dion, whs was afraid of niakieig a defcent too near the 
enemy, and chofe rather to make good hit landing in fame 
remoter part of the illaad, doubled the cape notwithltand- 
ing- They had not failed far before a ftrong gale from 
the north and a high fca drove them quite off Sicily. 
At the fame time there wh a violent (torn of thunder 
and lightning ; for it was about the riling of A rift ur us ; 
and it was accompanied with fuch dreadful rains, and the 
weather was, in every refpect, fo tempeftuous, that the af- 
frighted Tailors knew not where they were, till they found 
themfelves driven by the violence of the ftorm to Cerci- 
•a on the coaft of Africa. This craggy iliand was lur- 
rounded with fuch dangerous rocks, that they narrowly 
efcaped being dallied to pieces ; but by working hard 
with their poles they kept clear, with much difficulty, till 
Ihe ftonn abated. They were then informed by a veflel, 
which accidentally came up with them, that they were at 
the head of what is palled the Great Syrtis.* In this hor- 
rible lituation they were further dilheartened by finding 
ifeemfelves becalmed ; but, after beating about for fame 
time, a gale fprung up fuddenly from the fouth. On this 
unexpected change, as the wind increafed upon them, 
they made all their foil, and, imploring the affiflance of 
the gods, once more put off to feain queft of Sicily. Af- 
ter an eafy pafJage of five days, they arrived at Minoa, a 
fmall town in Sicily, t belonging to the Carthaginians. 
Synalus,t a friend of Dion's was then governor of the 
place, and as he knew not that this little fleet belonged 
to Dion, he attempted to prevent the landing of his men. 
The foldiers leapt out of the veuels in arms, but killed 
none that oppofed them ; for Dion, on account of his 
frieadlhip with Synalus, had forbidden them. However, 
they ran in one body with the fugitives into the town, 
and thus made themlclvea matters of it. When Dion and 
the governor met, mutual falutations pafted between 

"Not fir from Tripoly. 

t On the fouth coaft. 

% Diodorui calls him- Pjralu j. 



them, and the former reftored him hit town unRurt. Sy- 
iialus, in return, entertained his foldiers, and fupplied him 
with ncceflaries. 

It happened that Oionyfiul, a little before this, had 
failed with eighty (hips for Italy, and this abfcnce of hi* 
gave them no fmall encouragement. Infomuch that when 
Dion invited his men to refrelh themfelves for fome time 
after their fatigues at fea, they thought of nothing but 
making a proper ufe of the prefent moment, and called 
upon him, with one voice, to lead them to Syracufe ; he, 
therefore, left his ufelefs arms and baggage with Synalus, 
and having engaged him to tranfinit them to him at a 
proper opportunity, marched for Syracufe. Two hundred 
of the Agrigentine cavalry, who inhabited the country 
about Ecnomus, immediately revolted, and joined him in. 
his march, and thefe were followed by the inhabitants of 
Gela. 

The newt of his arrival foon reaching Syracufe, Timo- 
crates, who had married Dion's wife, and was appointed 
regent in the abfence of Dionylius, immediately despatched 
letters to acquaint him with the event. In the meanwhile 
he applied himfelf to prevent all tumults in the city, for 
the people were greatly animated on the report of Dion's 
arrival, though the uncertainty they were under as yet 
kept them quiet. A lingular accident happened to the 
courier who was defpatched with letters for Dionyfiu*.. 
As he was palling through the territory of Rhegium to 
Caulonia, where the tyrant then was, he met an acquaint - 
ance of his returning home with a newly offered facrifice, 
and having taken a little of the flelh for his own ufe," he 
made the bell of his way. At night however, he found 
it neceffary to take a little reft, and retired to deep in » 
wood by the fide of the road. A wolf, allured by the 
fmell of the fled, came up while he was afleep, and carri- 
ed it off, together with the bag of letters to which it was 
fattened. When the courier awaked, he fought a long 
time to no purpofe for his despatches, and being deter- 
mined not to face Dionylius without them, he abfeonded. 
Thus it was a considerable time after, and from other 
hands, that Dionylius was informed of Dion's arrival in 
Sicily. \ 
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Dion, in his march, was joined by the Camarinajans, 
and many revolters from the territory of Syracufe. The 
Leontines and Campanians, who with Timocrates, guarded 
the Kpipolsc, being milled by a report defignedly propa- 
gated oy Dion, that he intended to attack their cities firft, 
quitted their prelent Nation, and went to take care ot their 
own concern). Dion being informed of this, while lie 
lay near Acr*s, decamped in the night, and came to the 
river Anapus, which is at the diftanee of ten furlongs 
from the city. There he halted, and facrificed by the riv- 
er, addrefling his.prayers to the riling fun. The diviner* 



that were prelent immediately did the fame. He was 
now joined by about five thoufand, who were, indeed, ill 
furnifhed with arms i but their courage fupplied that de- 
ficiency.* When he gave orders to march, Liberty v>t\ 
the word, and they ruined forward with the higheft aceia- 
mationsof joy. The moft conliderable citizens of Syra- 
cufe, drelTed all in white, met him at the gates. The pop- 
ulace fell with great fury on Dionyfius's party; but in 
particular they feized his fpies, a fet of wretches hated by 
gods and men, who went about the city to col I eft thefen- 
timents of the inhabitants, in order to communicate them 
to the tyrant. Thefe were the firft that fuffered, being 
knocked down whereyer they were met. When Timo- 
crates found that hecould not join the garrifon in the cita- 
del, he fled on horfeback out of the city, and fpreadagen- 
eral terror and difmay where he palled ; magnifying all 
the while the forces of Dion, that it might not appear a 
flight effort, againlt which he was unable to defend the 

Dion now made his public entry into the town ; he was 
drefled in a magnificent fuit of armor, his brother Me- 
gacles marching on the right hand, and Cajippus the 
Athenian oh the left, with garlands on their heads. He 
was followed by an hundred foreign foldiers, who were 
his body guard) and after thefe marched the reft of the 
army in proper order, under the conduft of their ref. 
peftive officers. The Syracu fans looked upon his pro- 
ceilion as facred. They considered it as the triumphal 

• Diodoro* feyj W wm bum joined by a.o,ooo, wd tbst wbm.be 
IWbtil Syracufe, bciud not fcw« uj» 59,000., 
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entry of Liberty, which would once more eftablifh the 
popular government after a fuppreflion of fortyeight 
years. 

When Dion entered at the Menitidian gate, (ilence wai 
commanded by found of trunjpet,and he ordered freedom 
to be proclaimed to the SyraCtifans and the reft of the 
Sicilians, in the name of Dion and Megacles, who came 
to abolilh tyranny. Being deCrous to addrefs the people 
in afpeech, he marched up to the Achradina. As he paff- 
"ed through the ftreets, the people prepared their victims 
on tables placed before their doors, (tattered flowers on his 
head, and offered up their prayers to him as to their tute- 
lar deity. At the foot of the citadel, under the petitapylse, 
there was a lofty fun dial,* which had been placed there 
by Dionyfius. From the eminence of this building he 
addrefTed the citizens, and exhorted them earnestly to 
aflert their liberties. The people, in their turn, nomi- 
nated Dion and hi6 brother prastors of the city, and, a 
their requcft, appointed them twenty colleagues, half 
of whom were of thofe who returned with Dion from 
■exile. 

At firft it was confidered by the foothfayers as a good 
omen, that Dion, when he addretTed the people, had un- 
'der his feet the (lately edifice which Dionyfius had erect- 
ed; but upon reflection that this edifice on which he had 
'been declared general, wasa fun dial, they were appre- 
henfive that his prefent powerand grandeur might be fub. 
jeft to decline. 

Dion, in the next place, took the caftle of Epipolae, 
relcafed the prifoners who were confined there, and in- 
verted it with a ftrong wall. Seven days after this event, 
Dionyfius arrived from Italy, and entered the citadel from 
the fea. Dion, at the fame time, received from Synalus 
the arms and ammunition he had left with him. Thefe 
-he diftributed amongft the citizens, as far as they would 
.go ; the reft armed therafelves as well as they were able ; 
and all expretTed the utmoft alacrity for the Service. Di- 
onyfius, at firft fent agents in. a private manner to Dion, 
to try what terms might be made with them. Dion reful- 

• Plrrrcydn was the firft who invented dial> to mark the hoot 
of the day, about three hundred yam after the time of Homer. But 
before ah lime the Ftmsniciane had oomri Ted • d«i Ln the i(k at 
Scyioe wlikh dclciitcd tfectOliUcct. 
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«d to hear any overtures in private. The Syracufans, he 
told them, were now a free people ; and what they had 
to offer mull be addrefled to them ill public. ' Upon this 
they made fpecious propofals to the citizens, pronnfed 
them an abatement of their taxes, and. an exemption from 
fervid g in the wars, even though thofe. wars mould be un- 
dertaken by their own approbation." The Syracufans 
held theft propofals in denfion i and Dion anfwered, that 
it would be in vain for DionyGus to fpeak of terms with- 
out rcfigning, in the firft place, the regal government j 
and that if lie took this meafure, he might depend on all 
the good offices fo near a relation might be inclined to 
do him i at leaft in every thing that was juft and reafona- 
ble. Dionylius feemed to confent to thefe terms ; and 
again fent his agents to defire that a deputation of the 
Syracufans would attend him in the citadel, in order to 
fettle articles for the public tranquillity. He sullied 
them that he had fcch to offer them as they could not but 
accept j and that on the other hand, he was equally will- 
ing to come into fuchas they had to offer him. Dion, 
therefore, feleited a number of the citizens for this dep- 
utation ; and the general report from the citadel was, 
that Dionylius would rcfign his authority in a voluntary 

This, however, was no more than a ftratagem to amufe 
the Syracufans. The deputies no fooner arrived than 
they were imprifoned ; and early next morning, after he 
had plied the mercenaries with wine, he ordered them to 
falty out and attack the wall which had been built by 
. Dion. This unexpected aifault was carried on with great 
vigor by the barbarians. They broke through the 
works, and falling with great impetuofity and loud 
ft outs on the Syracufans, foon put them to flight. 
Dion's foreign troops took the alarm, and ha/ttned to 
their relief; but the precipitate flight of the citizens dis- 
ordered their ranks, and rendered it difficult for them to 
give any effectual affiftance. Dion perceiving that in 
this tumult, his orders could not be heard, inlirudicd 
them by his example, and charged the thickefl of the 
enemy. The battle, where he fought in perfon, was 
fierce and bloody. He was known to the enemy as well 
as to his own party ; and they mined with the utmoft 
violence to the quarter where he fought. Hit age, in- 
deed, rendered him unfit for fuch an engagement, hut he 
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nfilntained (he fight with great vigor, and cut in pieces 
many of the enemy that attacked him. At length he was 
wounded in the head with a lance ; his lhield was pierced 
through in many places with the darts and fpears that 
were levelled agamft him ; and his armor no longer refitt- 
ing the blows he received in this clofe engagement, he felt 
to the ground. He was immediately carried off by his 
ibldiers, arid leaving the command to Timonides, he rode 
about the city to rally the fugitives. Soon after he 
-brought a detachment of foreign foUiers, which he had 
left to guard the Achradina, as a frefh referve againft the 
enemy. This, however, was unneceflary. They had 
placed their whole hopes of retaking the city in their firft' 
ftlly, and finding fo powerful a refinance, fatigued with 
the acVion, they retreated into the citadel. As Toon as 
they began to fall back, the Greek foldiersborehardupoti 
them, and purfued them to the walls. Dion loft feventy- 
four men, and a very great number of the enemy fell in 
this action. The victory was fo important, that the Syra- 
cufans rewarded each of the foreign foldicrs with a hun- 
dred minx, and Dion was prefented by his army with a 

Soon after this, meflengers came from Dionyfius with. 
letters to Dion from the women of his family. Befides 
thefe, there was one infcribed *• Hipparinus to his father 
"Dion." For this was the name of Dion's fon. Ti- 
mseus fays, indeed, that he was called AreMus, from his 
mother Arete ; but I think credit is rather to be given to 
Timonides, who was his friend and fellow foldier. The 
reft of the letters, which were read openly before the 
Syracufans, contained various felicitations and entreaties 
from the women. The letter which appeared to come 
from Hipparinus, the people, out of refpeft to the father, 
would not have fuffered to be opened in public ; but Dion 
infiffed that it Ikouid be fo. It proved to be a letter from 
Dionyfius himfelf, directed indeed to Dion, but in reality 
addreffed to the peopleof Syracufe j for though it carried 
the air of requeft and apology, it had an obvious tendency 
to render Dion obnoxious to the citizens. He reminded 
him of thezealhehad formerly fhown for his fervice j he 
threatened him through his deareft connexions, his lifter, 
his fon, and his wife ; and his menaces were followed by" 
the moll paflionate entreaties, and the moft abjeft lamenta- 
tions. -But the molt trying part of his addrefs was that 
Vol.V. X 
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of which they would, profecutc him to death, but to re- 
tain the regal power nimfelf, for the protection of hii 
family and friends. 

This letter did not produce thofe fentiments in the 
people which it mould naturally have done. Inftead of 
exciting admiration of that noble firmnefsandmagnaniin- 



The people faw, or thought ihey faw, that Dion was un- 
der an abfolute neceOity of being favorable to Diony- 
fius. They already began to wilh for another general, 
and it was with peculiar fatisfaftion they heard of the ar- 
rival of Heraclides. This Heraclides, who had been ban- 
Jlhed by the tyrant, had once a diftinguifced command in 
the army, and was a man of confiderable military abilities, 
but irrefolule, inconflant, and particularly unfleady when 
he had a colleague in command. He had, fome time be- 
fore, had a difference wilh Dion in Peleponnefus, and there- 
fore refolved on his own ftrength to make war on Diony- 
lius. When he arrived at Syracufe, he found the tyrant 
clofe befieged, and the Syraculans elated with their fuccefs. 
His firfl object, therefore, was to court the people, and for 
this purpofe lie had all the necelTary talents ; an lnfinuaring 
add re ft, and that kindof flattery which is fo grateful to the 
multitude. This bufinefs was the more eafy to him, as the 
forbidding gravity of Dion was thought too haughty for a 
popular ftatc ; befides, the Syracufans, already inlolent with 
fuccefs, aJTumed the fpirii of a free people, though they had 
not, in reality, their freedom. Thus they convened them- 
felves without any iiimmons, and appointed Heraclides 
I heir admiral ; indeed, when Dion remonft rated againft 
that proceeding.andlbowed them that by thus con ftituting 
Heraclides admiral, they ftiperfeded the office of general, 
which they bad before conferred on him, with fome 
reluctance they deprived Heraclides of the commiflion 
they had given him. When this affair was fettled, Dion 
invited Heraclides to his houfe, and gently expoftulated 
with him on the impropriety of attending to a punctilio 
of honor, at a time when the lealt inattention to the 
common cawfe might be the ruin of the whole. He then 
called an affcmbly, appointed Heraclides admiral, and 
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trevailed with the citizens to allow him fuch a guard as 
they had before granted to himfelf. Heraclides treated 
Dion with all the appearance of refpeci, acknowledged 
his obligations to him, sod ieemed attentive to his com- 
mands ; but in private, he corrupted the people, and en- 
couraged a fpirit of mutiny and diuatisfaclion ; to that 
Dion was involved in continual diflurbanccs and difquiet. 
If he advifed that Dionyftus Jhould be permitted to make 
his retreat in fafery, he was cenfured as designing to favor 
and protect him ; if, to avoid thofe fufpicions, he was for 
continuing the fiege, he was accufed of protracting the 
war, that tie might the longer retain his command, and 
keep the citkens in fubjeftion. 

There was in the city one Sou's, infamous for his info- 
lence and villainy, who thought the perfection of liberty 
was the licentioufnefs of fpeech. This fellow openly at- 
tacked Dion, and told the people in public aflembly, that 
they had only changed the inattention of a drunken and 
dilTolnre tyrant, for the crafty vigilance of afober maAer. 
Immediately after this he left the aflembly, and next day 
was feen running naked through 1 the ftreets, aaiffron* 
fomebody that purfued him, with his head and face cov- 
ered with blood. In this .condition he ran into the mark, 
ct place, and told the people that he had been aflaulted 
by Dion's foreign foldiers ; at the fame time mowing 
them a wound in his head, which, he faid, they had 
given him. Dion, upon this, was generally condemned, 
and accufed of filencing the people by fan gui nary meth- 
ods ; he came, however, before this irregular and tu- 
multuous aflembly, in his own vindication, and made h 
appear, that this Sous was brother to one of Dionylius's 
guards, and that he had been engaged by him to raifc a 
tumult in the city ; the only refource that tyrant bad now 
left, being that of exciting diOentions amonglt the peo- 
ple. The furgeons alfo, who examined the wound, found 
that it was not occafioned by any violent blow. The 
wounds made by weapons are generally deepelt in the 
middle ; but this was both fuperficia), and of an equal 
depth from one end to the other ; befides, being discon- 
tinuous, it did not appear to be the effect of one inciGon, 
but to have been made at different times, probably as he 
was bell able to endure the pain. At the fame time there 
were feme who depofed, that having feen Softs running 
naked and wounded, and bang informed by him, that 
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beWMfeiag from the purfuit of Dion's foreign foldie-ni, 
who had juh then wounded him, they hailed to take the 
(mrfuers ; that, however, they could meet with no filch 
perions, but found a razor lying under a hollow Hone near 
the place from whence they had obferved biro come. Ail 
theft circumftaaces made ffrongly againft him ; but when 
hi* own fervauts gave evidence, that be went out of hi) 
houfe alone before daylight, with a razor in hi* hand, 
Dion'* accufers withdrew. The people, by a general vote, 
' condemned Sous to die, and were once more reconciled 

Neverthclcfs their jealoufy of his foldiers remained. 
And as the war was now principally carried on by fta, 
Philtmis being come to the fupport of Dionyfius, with a 
conliderable fleet from J any gia, they did not fee the necef- 
fity of retaining in their ftrvice thofe Greekswho were no 
feamc a, and mull depend for protection on the naval force. 
Their confidence in their own ftrength was like wife greatly 
increaied by an advantage they had gained at fea againit 
Fhiliitus, whom they ufed in a very barbarous manner. 
Ephorut relate*, that, after hUJhip was taken, he flew him- 
felf. But Timonidei, who attended Dion from the fcegin- 
si eg of the war, writing to SpeuGpptu the phil*iopher,gives 
the flory thus : Fhiliftus's galley having run aground, he 
was taken prifoner alive ; and after being disarmed and 
; ftripped, was cxpofed naked, though an old man, to every 
kind of iniu.lt. They afterwards cut off hi* head, and or- 
dered their children to drag his body through the Achra- 
dina, and throw it Into the quarry. Tiraaeus reprelcHis 
the indignity offered his remains to be ftill greater. The 
boys, he lays, tied a rope about his lame leg, and fo drag- 
ged him through the city, the Syracufans, in the mean- 
while, infulting over his carcafs, when they faw kirn, tied 
by the leg who had laid, // -would ill become Ditnyfius it 
Jyfre* ih tbrme by tbefuifme/s of bis borfe, •wbUb be 
Wight never it quit till be toat dragged from it by. the 
heels. Philifhis, however, tells us, that this was not bid 
to Dionyfius by himfelf, but by another. It is plain, at 
the fame time, that Tima; us takes every occafion, from 
Philiftus's known adherence to arbitrary power, te load 
him with the keeneft reproaches. Thofe whom he in- 
jured ^re in fame degree ezcufable, if, in their refciitraent, 
they treated him with 'indignities after death. But 
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wherefore mould his biographers, whom he aerer injured;. 
and who have had the benefit of his works ; wherefore" 
fhould they exhibit him, with all 'the exaggerations of fcur- 
rility, in thofe fcenes of diftrofs to which Fortune fbmetiines- 



£ 



fhades the foibles of the hu- 
man character, and to give an air of ptauithility to the" 
inoft indefenfible conduct j but! with all hit eloquence,- 
with all his art, he cannot refcue Philiftus from the impu- 
tation of being the molt flrenuous aflertor of arbitrary 
', of being the fondeft follower and admirer of'the' 
luxury, the magnificence, -the alliance of tyrants. Upon 
the whole, he who neither defends the principles of Phi- 
lifhis, nor intuits over his misfortunes, will belt difchargc 
the duty ofthe hiftorian. 

After the death of Philiftus, DionvfiUl offered to furren-- 
der the citadel to Dion, together with the arms, provifion v 
and foldiersf and an advance of five months pay, on con-- 
dition that he might be permitted to retire into Italy, and' 
there enjoy the revenues of Gyata, a fruitful traft of coun- 
try in the territory of Syracufe, reaching from the feu to> 
■ die middle of'the country. Dion refufingto negotiate* on< 
his own account, referred the ambalfadors to the Syraeu-- 
fans ; and as they expected that Dionylhts would fhortly" 
comealivc into their hands, they were difmiQed without^" 
audience. Upon this, the tyrant leaving hisetdeftfon A-- 
pollocratcsto defend the citadel, embarked with his molt' 
valuable treafuresanda few'felect friends, and, tailing with' 
a fair wind, efcaped Hcracl ides the admiral. 

The tyrant's efcape greatly exafperated the people ■ 
againft Heraclides ; and, in order to appeafe them, he 
propofed by Hippo, one ofthe orators, that there fhould' 
be an equal divifion of lands ; alleging, that equality 
was the firfl foundation of civil liberty, and that poverty' 
and flavery were fynonymom terms. At- th& fame time-" 
that he fupported Hippo in the promotion of this fcheme, > 
he encouraged the- faction againft Dion, wbe oppofed it.- 
At length he prevailed with the people not only to pals- 
this law, but to make a decree that the pay of the-fereign> 
foldiers fhould he flopped, and new commanders chofen;, 
that they might no longer be fubject to the fevere difci-; 
pUneofDion. Thus, like th* patient, who after a* lin* - 
gering ficknefs, makes too ralh a ufc of the fir ft- retuinufc 
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of health, and rejects the fober and gradual regimes of hit 
phyiicians, the citizens, who had long labored uadei 
the yoke of slavery, took to precipitate iteps to freedom, 
and refilled the wlutary council* and coaduCt of their de- 
ft was about the midft of summer when the aflerobly 
was fiimmoned for the election of uew ofitcei* ; aud>for the 
fbaceoffifteeadaya, there were the rooft dreadful thun~ 
den, and the moll alarming prodigies. The religious: 
fears that thefe prodigies excited, made theft people de- 
cline the choofing of officers. When the weather grew more 
fjtrenc, the orators again exhorted them to proceed to the 
bounds ; but no fooner had they begun, than a draught 
os, which had neither received any provocation from the 
driver, nor could be terrified by the crowds and noilie to 
which he had been accuAomed, fuddenly broke from, bis 
yoke, and running furiouuy into the alfcmbly, drove the 
people in grcatdiforder before him : From the nce,throwiog 
down all Sat flood in his way, he ran over that part of the 
city which afterward* felt into the enemy's hands. The 
Syracufans, however, regard'eft of thefe things, elected five 
and twenty officers, among whom was Hcraclides. At the 
lame time they privately endeavored to draw off Dion's 
men i promiung, if they would defcrt him, to make them 
citizens of Syracufe. But the feldieri were faithful to their 
general, and: placing him in the middle of a battalion, 
marched out of the city. They did not, on this occafiaa, 
offer any violence to the inhabitants, but they feverely 
reproached them for their bafenofs and ingratitude. The: 
fmallnefg of their number,and their declining te act offeo- 
fively,puttheciti*ens.<in the view of cutting them off be- 
fore they efcaped, out of the city ; and with thisdefign they 
fell upon their rear. Dion was here in a great dilemma,; he 
was under the neceflity either of fighting againft hts.couii- 
irymen,orof.rufferinghimfelfandniafauhulfoldierstoh«- 
cutin pieces. He. therefore entreated the Syracufans to 
defili ; He itretched forth his hands to them,.and pointed, 
to the citadel full of foldiers, who were happy in being, 
spectators of thefe diflentions amongft their enemies. But 
the torrent of the populace, agitated and driven forwards 
by the feditious breath of the orators, was not to be flopped 

SperfuaBon. He, therefore, commanded his men to 
raav with Owuts aud claming, of arms, but. not ttv. 
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attack them. The Syracufans, upon this, fled immedi- 
ately through the ftreets, though no one purfued them, for 
Ti'ioa retreated with hi* ma into the territories of the 
Leon tines. 

The very women laughed at the new officers for this 
cowardly flight'; and the latter, to recover their reputa- 
tion, ordered the citizens to arms, purfued Dion, and came- 
up with him as he was palling a river. A Ikirmilh began 
between the cavalry ; but when they found Dion no longer 
difpofed to bear ihefe indignities with his ufual paternal 
patience, ; when they obferved him drawing up hi* men 
for battle, with all the eagernefsof fbrong relentment, they 
once more turned their backs, and,, with the lofsYf forae 
few men, fled to the city in a more difgraccful and more- 
cowardly manner than before. 

The Leontines received Dion in a very honorable man- 
ner, gave money to his foldiers, and made them free of 



receive their pay. The Syracufans, in return, fent other 
meflengeri, with impeachments againft Dion ; but when. 
the matter was debated at Lcontium, in full aflemblv of 
the allies, they evidently appeared to be in fault. They. 
refuted, nevertheless, to ftand to the award of thisaflem- 
bly { for the recent recovery of their liberties had made? 
them infolent, and the popular power was without control j, 
their very commanders being no mere than iervilo depen- 
dents on the multitude. 

Abeut this time Dionyfius fent a. fleet under Nypfhts,. 
the Neopolitan, with provifions and pay for the garrifon< 
in the citadel. The Syracufans overcame him, and took 
four of his ftiips ; but they made an ill uie of their fuccefs. 
Deftitute of all difcipline, they celebrated the victory with. 
the moft riotous extravagance ; and at a time when they 
thought themfelves fecure of taking the citadel, they loft: 
the city. Nypfius obferving their diforder, their night- 
Bevels and debauches, in which their commanders, either 
from inclination, or through fear of offending them, were- 
at deeply engaged as the mfelves, took advantage of this 
opportunity, broke through their walls, and expofed the 
citv to the violence and depredation of his foldiers. 

The Syracufans at once perceived their folly and their. 
misfortune f . but the latter, in their prefent cocfufion,. 
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m not eafy 10 be redrefled. The foldiert tnadc dreadful 
havoc in the city; they denwlifbed the fortifications, put 
the men to the (Word, and dragged the women and chil- 
dren (hrieking to the citadel. The Syraculan ameers be- 
ing unable to feparate the citizens from-t he enemy, or to 
draw them up in aoy order, gave up all. tor loft. In this- 
fituation, while the Achradina.itfelf was iu danger of being 
tiken, they naturally, turned their thoughts on Dion ; but 
none had the courage to mention a man whom all bad in- 
jured. In this emergency a voice was heard from the cav- 
alry of the allies, crying, " Send- for Dion and his Pelc- 
" ponneGans from Leontium." His name was no fanner 
mentioned than the people fhouted for joy. With tear* 
they implored that he might once more be at their head: 
• They remembered hi»intrepidity in the moft trying dan- 
gers }. they remembered the courage that he ill owed him- 
relf, and the confidence with which he infpired them when • 
he led them agaioft the enemy. Archonides and Telefi- 
des from the auxiliaries, and Hellantcus, with four more 
from the cavaliy, were immediately defpatched to Leonti- 
um, where, making the belt of their way, they arrived in 
the clofe of the evening. They inftantly threw themfelves 
at the feet of Dion, and related, with tear*, the deplorable 
condition of the Syracufans. The Leon tines and Pelo- 
ponnefians foon gathered about them, conjecturing from- 
their hade, and the manner of their addrefs, that their 
bu fin eft had fomelhing extraordinary in it- 
Dion immediately fummonedan alfembly, andtbepeople 
being foon collected, Aiehonides and Hellanicus briefly re- 
lated the dt ft refs of the Syraculans,. entreated the foreign 
foldiers to forget theinjuriesthey had done them, and once 
more toaflift that unfortunate people, who had already fuf- 
fered more for theiringratitude, than even they whom they 
had injured would have inflicted upon them. When they 
had thus fpoken, a profound filence enfued ; upon which 
Dion arofe, and attempted to fpeak, but was prevented by 
his tears. His foldiers, whoweregreatlyaffeftedwith their 
general's forrow, entreated him to moderate his grief, and 
proceed. After he had recovered himfelf a little, herpokc- 
ta the following purpofe : "Peloponncfiansand confederates, 
" I have called you together, that you may confutt OR your 
" reibective affairs. My meafures are taken : I cannot 
'* hefttate what to do when Syracufe is perilling. IiM. 
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"cannot tort it, I will, at lead, hauen thither, and £01 
" beneath the ruins of my country. For you, if you can 
" yet perluadc yourfelvea to allili the moil unfortunate and 
" mconfiderate of men, it may be in your power to lave 
" from deftruftion a city which was the work of your 
"own hands." But if your pity for the Syracufana 
" be facrificed to your refentment, may the gods reward 
" your fidelity, your kindnefs to Dion 1 And remem- 
" ber, that as he would not defert you, when you were 
" injured) fo neither could he abandon his falling' couu- 
"tryl" 

He had hardly ended, when the foldiera Jignified their 
readinefs for the Jervice by loud acclamations, and called 
-Upon him to march-dire ft ly to the relief of Syracufe. The 
tndTengcrs embraced them, and (entreated the gods to - 
fhower their bleiliogs on Dion and the Peloponnefians. 
When the noife fublided, Dion gave orders that the men 
(hould repair to their quarters, and, after the neceHary 
refreuimenU, aflemble in the fame place completely turn- 
ed ; for he intended to march that very night. 

The foldiers of Dioayfius, after ravaging the city during 
the whojeday, retired at night, with the loTsof a fewinen, 
into the citadel. This Imall refpite once more encouraged 
the demagogues of the city, who preliiming that the ene- 
my would not repeat their hoftilities, difluaded the people 
front admitting Dion and his foreign foldiers. They ad* 
vifed them not to give up the honor of laving the city to 
Grangers, but to defend their liberty themfelves. Upon 
this the generals fent other meflengers to Dion to counter. 
mand his march ; while, on the other hand, the cavalry, 
and many of the principal citizens, fent their requefts that 
he would haflen it. Thus invited by one party, and re* 
jetted by another, he came forward but (lowly ; and, at 
night, the faction that oppofed him fet a guard upon the 
gates to prevent his entering. 

Nypfiua now made a frefh fally from the citadel, with 
flill greater numbers, and greater fury than before. Af- 
ter totally demolifhing the remaining part of the fortifi- 
cation, he fell to ravaging the city. The (laughter was 
■freadful i men, women, and children, fell indifcrimi- 

* Stnha lays, that Syracufe was built in the bcond year of the 
eleventh Olympiad, by Aichiu, one of the Herat lid*, who QUOt 
iroin Curintli to Sviarufe. 



eleventh Olympiad, by Al 

fmni Corinth w Syracufe. 
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natety by the fword ; for the objcft of the enemy- va ncn 
fo much plunder as deftruftion. Dionylius def paired of 
regaining his loft empire, and, in his mortal hatred of the 
Syracufans, he determined to bury it in the ruins of their 
city. Ii was refolved, therefore, that before Dion's fuc- 
cors could arrive, they (hould deflroy it the quickefl way, 
by laying it in afbes. Accordingly they fet fire to thofe 
farts that were at hand by brands and torches ; and to the 
remoter parts by fhooting flaming arrows. The citizens, 
in the utmoft conliernation, fled every where before them, 
Tliofe who, to avoid tlie fire, had fled from their houfes, 
. were put to the fword in the fireets ; and they who fought 
for refuge in their houfes were again driven out by tin 
flames ; many were burnt to death, and many perilhed be- 
neath the ruins of the houfes. 

This terrible diftrefs, by univerfal confent, opened the 
gates for Dion, After being informed that the enemy had 
retreated into the citadel, he had made no great ha tie. But 
early in the morning fome horfemen carried him the news 
of a frelh aflault. Thefe were followed by fome, even- of 
thofe who had recently oppofed his coming, but who now 
implored him to fly to their relief. As the conflagration. 
and deftruttion increafed.Heraclides despatched his broth- 
er, and after him his uncle Theodotes, to entreat theaflUt- 
ance of Dion ; for they were now no longer in a capacity 
of oppofing the enemy ) he was wounded himielf, and 
great part of the city was laid in aloes. 

When Dion received this news, he was about fiity fur- 
longs from the city. After he had acquainted his foldiers 
with the dreadful exigency, and esorted them to behave 
with refolution, they no longer marched, but ran ; and in 
their way they were met by numbers, who entreated them, 
ifpoffible, to go ftill fafter. By the eager and vigorous 
fpeed of thefoldierS) Dion quickly arrived at the city ; 
and, entering by the part called Hecatompedon, he or. 
dered his light troops immediately to charge the enemy, 
that the Syracufans might take courage at the fight of 
them. In the meanwhile he drew up his heavy armed 
men, with fuch of the citizens as had joined him, and di- 
vided titen* i*ta feveral fmall bodies, of greater depth than 
breadth, that be might intimidate the enemy, by attack- 
ing them in feveral quarters at once. He advanced to the 
engagement at the head of hi* men, amidft a confufed 
twalfe ot'fhouts, plaudits,, prayers, and vows, which, the Sy- 
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racubnl offered up far their deliverer, their tutelary dei- 
ty ; for (0 they termed him now ; and his foreign foldiers 
they called their brethren and fellow citizens. At thil 
time, perhaps, there was not one wretch fo felfifhly fond 
of life, that he did not hold Dion's fafety clearer than his 
own, or that of all his fellow citizens — while they faw him 
advancing firft in the front of danger, through blood and 
lire, and over heaps of the flain. 

There was indeed, fomething terrible in the appearance 
of the enemy, who, animated by rage and despair, had 
potted themfelves in the ruins of the ramparts, fo that it 
was extremely dangerous and difficult to approach them. 
But the apprehenfions of fire difcouraged Dion's men {he 
moll, and diitreSed them in their march. They were fur- 
rounded by flames that raged on every fide ; and while ■ 
they walked over burning ruins, through clouds of allies 
ana fmoke, they were every moment in danger of being 
burned beneath the fall of half confumed building*. In 
all thefe difficulties they took infinite pains to keep clofe 
together, and maintain their ranks. When they came up 
to the enemy, a few only could engage at a time, on ac- 
count of the narrownefs and inequality of the ground. 
They fought, however, with great bravery, and, encour- 
aged by the acclamations of the citizens, at length they 
routed Nypfiiis, and molt of his men cfeaped into the cita. 
del, which was near at hand. Such ot themas weredif- 
perfed and could not get in, were purfued and put to the 
fword. The prefent deplorable Date of the city, afforded 
neither time nor propriety for that joy and thofe congrat- 
ulations which ufually follow victory. All were bufy in 
laving the remains of the conflagrations; and though they 
labored hard during the whole night, it was with great 
difficulty the fire was extinguifhed. 

Not one orator of the popular faction durft any longer 
remain in the city. By their Sight they at once confeubd 
their guilt, and avoided punilhment. Heraclides, how- 
ever, and Theodotes furrendered themfelves to Dion. 
They acknowledged their error, and entreated that he 
would not imitate them in the cruel treatment they had 
mown him. They forgot not to add how much it would 
be forhishonor, who was unequalled in other virtues to 
reft rain his refentments ; and, by forgiving the ungrate- 
ful, to teftify that fuperiority of fpirit for which they 
had contended with him. Hi& friends, however, ad viled 
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him by no means to pardon thefe factious and invidious 
men, but to give them up to his foldiers, and to rid the 
commonwealth of the ambition of demagogues, no lefs' 
destructive than that of tyrants. Dion, on the other hand, 
endeavored to mitigate their refentments. — "Other gen- 
*' erals," faid he, ■* employ themfelves chiefly in military 

" ftudm ; bat, by being long conversant in the academy, 
" I have learned to fubdue my pillions, and to reft rain the 
" impulfa of enmity and anger. To prove that I have 
" really gained fuch a victory over myfelf, it is not fuffi- 
" cient merely to be kind to men of virtue, but to be in. 
" dulgent and reconcileable to the injurious. If I have 
" excelled Hcraclides in military and political abilities, 
" I am refolved not to be inferior to him in juftice and 
" clemency ; lince, to have the advantage in thofe, is the 
" tirll degree of excellence. The honors of conqueft are 
" never wholly our own ; for though the conqueror may 
" ftand unrivalled, fortune will claim her (hare, -in his 
" fuccels. Heraclides may be treacherous, invidious, and 
** malicious ; but mult Bion, therefore, fully his glories 
"by the indulgence of refentment f The laws, indeed, al. 
" low the revengeof an injury to be more justifiable than 
" the commiflion of it ; but both proceed originally from 
" the infirmity of human nature. Betides, there is hardly 
*' any malignity fo inveterate, that it may not be overcome 
" by kindnefs, and foftened by repeated favors." Agree- 
ably to thefe fentiments, Dion pardoned Heraclides, and 
difinined him. 

i His firft object was to repair the wall, which he had 
formerly orefled around the citadel ; and, for this purpofe, 
he ordered each of the citizens to furnift a palifado, and 
bri ng it to the works. When they had done this, he fent 
them to their repefe, and employed hisown men the whole 
night in drawingaline of circumvallation around the cita- 
del, which both the enemy and the citieens wereaftonifted 
to find completed in the morning. 

After the dead were buried, and the prifonere, to the 
amount of two thoufand, ranfomed, he fummoned anal', 
fembly. Heraclides moved, that Dion mould be declared 
commander in chief, both at fea and land. This motion 
w'as approved by the nobility, and the commons were de- 
Sired to confirm it ; .but the failors and artificers oppofed 
it in a tumultuous manner. They were unwilling 
that Heraclides mould lofe his command at fea ; for 
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though they had no good opinion of hit principles, the* 
knew that he would be more indulgent than Dion, ana 
autre ready to gratify their inclinations. Dion, therefore, 
gave up his point, and agreed that Heraclides fhould con- 
tinue Admiral. But when the equal diftribution of lands 
was moved for, he cppofed it, and repealed all the decreet 
which had formerly palled on that meafure, by which 
means he once more incurred the difpleafureof the people, 
Heraclides again made his advantage of this, and ha- 
rangued the ioldiers and failors at Medana, acculing Di. 
on of a defign to make himfelf abfolute. At the fame time 
he privately correfponded with Dionyfius, by means of 
Vharax, a Spartan. When the nobility got intelligence 
of this, there was a fedition in the army, and the city was 
greatly diftrelTed by want ot jprovifions. Dion was now at 
a lofs what meafures to purfue ; and all his friends con- 
demned him for ftrengthening the hands of fo perverfe 
and invidious a wretch as Heraclides. 

Pharaa was encamped at Neopolis, in the territory of 
Agrigentum ; and Dion drew out the Syracufans, but not 
with an intent to engage htm, till he found a convenient 
opportunity. This gave Heraclides and his teamen an oc- 
cafion of exclaiming that he delayed fighting only that he 
might the longer continue in command. He was forced to 
aftion, therefore, contrary to his inclinations, and was 
beaten. His lots, indeed, was final!, and his defeat was 
owing more to a mini nder (landing in his own army than 
to the fuperior courage of the enemy j he, therefore, re. 
folved to renew the engagement, and, after animating and 
encouraging his men to redeem their loft credit, he drew 
them up in form of battle. In the evening, however, he 
received intelligence that Heraclides was failing for Sy. 
racufe, with an intent to polTefs himfelf of the city, and to 
■flmt him out. Upon this he made a draught of the brav. 
eft and molt active of the cavalry, and rode with fuch 
■expedition, that he reached the city by nine in the morn- 
ing, after a march of feven hundred furlongs. Heraclides- 
though he made all the fail he cauld, was too late, and 
he therefore tacked about, and flood out to fea. While 
he was undetermined what courfe to (leer, he met Gafi- 
lus the Spartan, who informed him that he was lent to 
command in chief in Sicily, as Gylippus had done before, 
Heraclides immediately accepted him, and boafled to 
his allies that he had found in this Spartan an antidote 
Vol. V. Y 
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to the power of Dion. At the fame time he Tent a herald 
to Syracufe, ordering the citizens to receive Gzfilus for 
their general. Dion anfwered, that the Syracufans had 
already a fufficient number of generals ; and that, if it 
were neceflary for them to have a Spartan, he was him- 
felf a citizen of Sparta. 

Gxfilus having now no hopes of the command, wailed 
upon Dion, and, ny his mediation, reconciled him to He- 
raclides. This reconciliation was confirmed by the moft 
folemn oaths, and Garflus hirofelf was guarantee of the 
treaty, and undertook to punilh Heraclides, in cafe of any 
future breach of faith. The Syracufans upon this dif- 
charged their navy, * s ,lie y found no advantages from it, 
equal to the eipenle of keeping it on foot, and to thole in- 
conveniences it brought upon them, by being a continual 
lource offeditioni. At the fame time they continued the 
liege, and inverted the city with another wall. As the be- 
sieged were cut off from further fupplies, when provifions 
failed, the foldiers began to mutiny, fo that Apollocrates 
found himfelf under aneceffily of coming to terms with 
Dion, and offered to deliver up the citadel to him, with 
all the arms and (lores, oa condition that he might have 
rive galleys, and be permitted to retire in fafety with his 
mother and Afters. Dion granted his requeft, and with 
thefe he failed to Dionyfms. He was no fooner under fail, 
than the whole city of Syracufe affembled to behold the 
joyful fight. Their hearts were fo full of this interesting 
event, that they even espreflcd their^anger againft thofe 
who were abfent, and could not be witnelTes with what 
glory the fun that day rofe upon Syracufe, delivered at 
lalt from the chains of flavery. As this flight of Diony- 
fms was one of the moft memorable viciffitudes of foiturte 
that is recorded in hiftory, and as no tyranny was ever 
more effectually eftablifhed than his, how great mufl their 
joy and their Celt' complacency have been, after they had 
deftroyed it by fuch inconliderable means ! 

When Apollocrates was gone, and Dion went to take 
poffeflion of the citadel, the women could not wait till he 
entered, but ran to meet him at the gate. Ariflomache 
came firft, leading Dion's fon, and Arete followed her in 
tears, fearful and apprehenfive of meeting 'her hufband, 
after the . had been fo long in the poffeflion of another. 
Dion firft embraced his filler, then his fon ; after which. 
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Ariffomaehe prefented Arete to him, with this addrefs : 
" Your banishment, Dion, made us all equally miferable'. 
" Your return, and your fuccefs, have made us all happy, 
" except her whom I had. the misfortune to fee, by cruel 
*' compulsion, given to another, while you were yet aliTe. 
" We are now entirely in your difpofal ; — but how will 
" you determine concerning this unhappy woman t — And 
" haw mull ffae faluteyou ? — As her uncle, or as her huf- 
" band I" — Dion was affected by .this tender interceflion, 
and wept. He embraced Arete with great affection, put 
his Ton into her hands, and delired her to retire to his own 
houfe, where he purpofed to refide ; for the city he im- 
mediately delivered up to the Syracufans. 

All things had now fucceeded to his wiflv ; but he, by 
no means, fought tereap the firir advantages of his good 
fortune. His firfi object was to gratify his friends, to re- 
ward his allies, and to give his fellow citizens and foreign 
foldiers proper marks of his favor, in which his munifi- 
cence even exceeded his abilities. As to himfelf, he lived 
in a plain and frugal manner, which, on this occasion, in 

Particular was univerfally admired. For while the fame of 
is actions, and the reputation of his valor was fpread 
through Sicily and Greece, he feemed rather to live with 
Plato in the fparijig Simplicity of the academic life, than 
among foldiers, who look upon every fpecies of luxury as 
a compensation for the toils and dangers of war. Though 
Plato himfelf wrote to him, that the eyes of the whole world 

were upon hi*), he feems not to have carried his attentions 
beyond one particular part of one city, the academy. - Hia 
judges in that foeiety, he knew, would notfo much regard 
the greatnefc of his performances,' his courage, or his vic- 
tories, as that tempsr of mind with which he bore prof- 
perity,and that moderation with which he fuftained his hap- 

(ier fortunes. He did not in the lead relax the feverity of 
is manners ; he kept the fame referve to the people, 
thdbgh condefcenfion was,at this time, politically neceflary j 
and though Plato, as we have already observed, had expost- 
ulated with himon this account, and told him, that aufier- 
ilj tvas the companion offolitude. He had certainly a nat- 
ural antipathy to complaisance ; and he had moreover 
a defign, oy his own example, to reform the manners of 
the Syracufans, which were become vain, diDblute, and 
immodeit.. Heraclides once more began to dppoie, him. 
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Dion lent for him to attend at the council ; and he madt 
anfwer, that he would not attend in any other capacity 
than as a private citizen, at a public aflembly. Soon after 
this he impeached Dion of declining to demolifb the cita- 
del, and of preventing the people from opening the tomb 
of Dionyfius, and dragging out the body. He accufed him 
likewife of fending for counfellors and minifters to Co- 
rinth, in contempt of his fellow citizens. And it is true, 
that he had engaged fume Corinthians to affift him in fet- 
tling his plan of government. .His intention was to.re- 
ftrain the unlimited power of the popular adrninitl ration, 
(which cannot properly be called a government, but, as 
Plato terms it, a warenoufe of governments*} and toef- 
tablifh the conftitution on The Lacedemonian and Cretan 
plan. This was a mixture of the regal and popular gov- 
ernment*, or rather an aritiocracy. Dion knew that the 
Corinthians were governed chiefly by the nobility, and 
thattheinnuenceoFthepeopleratherinterfered. He fore, 
few that Heraclides would be no inoonfiderable impedi- 
ment to his fcheme. He knew him to be factious, turbu- 
lent, and incondant ; and he, therefore, gave him up to 
thofe who advifed to kill him, though he had before laved 
him out of their hands. Accordingly they broke into his 
houfe, and murdered him. His death* was, at firit, re- 
lented by the citizens ; but when Dion gave him a mag- 
nificent funeral, attended the dead body with his foldiers, 
and pronounced an oration to the people, their refent- 
ment went off. Indeed, they were lenfible that the city 
would never be at peace whilft the competitions of Dion 
and Heraclides fubulied. 

Dion had a friend named Calippus, an Athenian, with 
whom he firft became acquainted, not on account of his lite, 
vary merit, but, according to Plato, becaufe he happened 
to be introduced by him to feme religious my fieri cs. He 
bad always attended him in the army, and was fn great 
eiieem. He was the firit of his friends, who marched 
along with him into Syracufe, with a garland on his 
head, and he had diltinguimed himfelf in every action. 
'Xhis man finding that Dion's chief friends had fallen in 
the war; that, fince the death of Heraclides, the popular 
patty was without a leader, and that he himfelf flood in 
great fayor with the army, formed an execrable defign 

* Repub. 1. vtii. 
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r'nft the? life of his benefactor. Hii objeft was certainly 
fupreme command in Sicily, though fome fay he was 
bribed to it with twenty talents i- For this purpofe he drew 
feveral of the foldiers into a confpiracy againft Dion, and- 
his plot was conducted in a moil artful manner. He cen- 
ftantly informed Dion of what he heard, or pretended to 
hear faid againft him in the army. By this means he 
ebtamed fuch confidence, that he was allowed to converfe 
privately with whom he thought proper, and to fpeak with 
the utmoft freedom againft Dion, that he might difcover 
his fecret enemies. Thus, in a mcrt time he drew about 
him all the feditious and difcontented citizens ; and if any 
one of different principles in formed Dion that his integrity 
had been tried, he gave himfelf no concern about it,as that 
point had already been fettled with Calipput. 

While this confpiracy was on foot', Dion had a moii-- 
Arous and dreadful apparition. As he was meditating one 
evening alone in the portico before his houfe, he heard ai 
fudden noife, and, turning about, perceived (for it was- 
not yet dark) a woman of gigantic fize at the end of t he- 
portico, in the farm of one of the furies, as they are rep- 
refented on the theatre, fweeping the floor with a broom.. 
In his terror and amazement he fent for fome of his friends,, 
and, informing them of this prodigy,, defired they would' 
flay with him during the night.. His. mind was in the ut- 
moft diforder, and he was- apprehensive, that, if they left 
him, the fpeitre would appear again ; but he faw it no 
more. Soon after this, his only fon, who was now almoil. 
grown up to manhood, upon fome chiidifh difpleafure, or 
frivolous affront, threw himfelf from the top, of the houfe, 
and was killed upon thefpot.. 

. WhileDion was in .this diftrefs, Callppus was ripening: 
the confpiracy ; and, for this purpofe, he propagated a re- 
port in Syracufe, that Dion, being now child lefs,- bad : 
determined to adopt Apollocrates, the fon of Dionyiius,, 
who was nephew to his wife, and grandfon to his- filter.. 
The plot, however, was new fufpected both, by Dion, his 
wife, and filter. Dion, who had Itatned his honor, had 1 
tarnifhed his glories, by the murder of Heraclidcs, had,, 
as we may fuppofc, his anxieties on that account ;.and he 
would frequently declare, that rather than live, riot only 
in fear of his enemies, but in iiiipicion of his. frieuds, . he: 
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would die a thou&nd deaths, awl freely ope* his faeAM* n 
the aflaflftr. 

When CiHppirs found the women inquintire and tbCft- 
Cioas, he was afraid of the confequcnee, and afterted, wrtft 
lean, his own integrity, offering to girt them any pledge 
of his fidelity they might defh-e. .'They required that fie 
would take the great tiatb \ the form of which is as fol- 
lows : The perfon who takes it goes down into the temple 
of the Thefmophori, where, after the performance of (MM 
religious ceremonies, he pnts on the ptrrpte robe of Prof, 
erpine, and, holding a flaming torch in his hand, proceeds- 
mi the oath. AH this Calippus did without hesitation ; 
and to mow wfrh what contempt he held the goddefs, he 
appointed theeaeeirtion of hh confpiracy on the day of her 
feitival. Indeed, he could hardly think chat even this 
would enhance his guilt, or render hinvmore obnoxious to 
rhegoddefs, when hewas the very perfori who- ha* before 
initiated Dion in her facred myfteries. 

The conspiracy was now fupported by numbers ; and 
as Dion was furronnded by his friends, in the apartment 
where he ufually entertained them, the confpiraKrra in. 
vefted the houfe, fome fecuring the doors, and others the 
windows. The aflaflms, who were Zacynthtans, came in 
unarmed, in their ordinary drefs. Thofe who remained 
. without made faft the doors. The Zacynthiam then fell 
upon Dion, and endeavored to ftrangle him ; but nut fuc- 
eeeding in this, they called for a fword. No one, how. 
ever, durfl open the door ; for Dion had many friend* 
about him ; yet they had, in effect, nothing to fear from 
there; for each concluded, that, by giving up Dion, he 
mould coofult .his own fafety. When they had waited 



abme time, Eycon, a Syracnran, put a ihort fword through 
the window into the hands of a Zacynthian, who fell 
Upon Dion, already (tunned and fenfelefs, and cut lii> 



t like a victim at the altar. His filler, and hi» 
wife, who was pregnant, they imprifoned. In this un- 
happy fituation the fell in labor, and was delivered of a 
ton, whom they ventured to preferve ; for Calippui was 
too much embroiled by his own affairs to attend to them, 
and the keepers of the prifon-were prevailed on to connive 
at it. 

After Dion was cut off, and Calippus had the whole 
government. of Syraeufe in hit hands,. he had the pre- 



fumption to write to the Athenian), whom, after the gods, 
he ought of all other* to have dreaded, polluted as he was- 
with the murder of his benefactor. But it has been ob- 
ferved, with great truth, of that ftate, that its good men 
are the belt, and its bad men the wor/l in the world. At- 
the foil of Attica produces the fineft honey, and. the moll 
fatal poifon*. The fuccefs of Calippua did not long re- 
proach the indulgence of the gods. He foon received the" 
punifhment he deferred ; for, in attempting to take Ca. 
tana, be loft Syracufe ; upon which occafion he laid, that 
he had loft a-city, and got ft etieafe grater." Afterwards, 
at the liege of Meuana, moll of his men were cut off, and, 
amongfi the reft, the murderers of Dion. Aa he was re. 
fufed admiflion by every city in Sicily, and universally 
bated and defpifed, he palled into Italy, and made him. 
fel£mafterof Khegium ; but being no longer able to 
maintain his fbldicr*, he was llain by Leprines and Poly. 
perchen with the very fame fword with which Dion had 
Been aualGnated ; for it was known by the Gze (being 
ihort, like the Spartan fwords) and by the curious work' 
manmip. Thus Calippus received the punilhinent du* - 
to his crime*. 

When Arutotnacheand Arete were releafed out of prif- 
on, they were received by Icetes, a Syracufan, a friend 
of Dion's, who, for fome time, entertained them withhof- 
pitality and good faith. Afterwards, however, being 
prevailed on by the enemies of Dion, he put them on 
board a velfd, under pretence of fending them to the Pe. 
loponrrcliis ; but privately ordered the failors to kill them 
in the paflage, and throw the bodies overboard. Other*- 
fay, that they and- the infant were thrown alive into the 
fea. This wretch too paid the forfeit of his villainy ; 
for he was put to death by Timoleon ; and the Sy- 
racufans, to revenge Dion, flew his two daughters i of 
which I have made more particular mention in the life of 
Timoleon. 
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M. BRUTUS; 



X HE great- anceftor of Marcus Brutus was that Junius 
Bratus to whom the ancient Romans erected a ftatue of 
ferals, and placed it in the capitol amongft their kings. 
He was reprefenred with a drawn {word in his hand, to 
signify the fpirit and firmnefs with which he vanqailhed 
the Tarquins ; but, hard tempered, like the Heel of which 
that fword was computed, ana in no degree humanized by 
education, the fame obdurate If verity which impelled him. 
againlt the tyrant, <hut up his natural affection from his 
children, when he found thofe children confpiring for the 
fupport of tyranny. On the contrary, that Brutus, whofe 
life we are now writing, had all the advantages that arife 
from the cultivation ofphilofophy. To tiis tpirit, which 
was naturally fedate and mild, he gave vigor and activity 
by conliant application. Upon the whole, he was happily 
formed to virtue, both by nature and education. Even 
the partizans of Cxfar afcribed to him every thing that 
had the appearance of honor or generofity in the conspir- 
acy, and all that was of a contrary complexion they laid 
(o the charge of Caflius ; who was, indeed, the friend and 
relation of Brutus, but by no means refembled him in the 
fimplicity of his manners. It is univerfally allowed, that 
his mother, Servilia, was defcended from Servilius Ahal«|* 
who, when Spurius Mxlius feditiouflyafuired to the mon- 
archy, went up to htm in the /arum, under a pretence of 
bufinefs, and, as Melius inclined his head to hear what he 
would fay, flatbed him with a dagger, which he had 
concealed for the purpofe." But the partizans of C<elar 
would not allow that he was defcended from Junius Bru- 
tus, whofe family, they faid, was extinft. with his two 
fons.f Marcus Brutus, according to them, was a ple> 
baian, defcended from one Brutus, a ftewavd, of mean 
extraction ; and that the family had but lately rifen to any 
dignity in the Mate. On the contrary, Fofidonius, the 

• Livy, and other historians, relate this affair differently. Some 
OS them fay confidently, that Scrviliui, who waj then general of the 
horfe, put Msliui to death by orderof Cincinnati!! the dictator;. 

t Ot [hi* number is Dionyiim of Ualicamalluc. 
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philofopher, agrees with thofe hiftorians, who fay, that 
Junius Brutus had a third Ton, who wu an infant when 
his brothers were put to death, and that Marcus Brutus 
was defended from him. He further tells us, that there 
were feveral illuftrious perfons of that family in his time, 
with whom he was weft acquainted, and who very much 
refembled the ftatue of Junius Brutus.* 

Cato, the philofopher, was brother to Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus, who greatly admired and imitated 
the virtues of his uncle, and married his daughter Por- 

Brutus was acquainted with all the fedTsof the Greek 
philofophers, and underftood their droftrines ; but the Pla- 
tonics flood higheft in his efteem. He had no great 
opinion either, of the new, or of the middle academy ; but 
applied himfelf wholly td the ftudies of the ancient. An- 
ttochus, of Afcalon, was therefore his favorite, and he 
entertained his brother Arifton in his own houfe ; a man, 
who, though inferior to fomc of the philofophers in learn, 
ing, was equal to the firft of them in mode/ty, prudence, 
and gentlcnefi of manners. Empylus, who liliewife lived 
with Brutus, as. we find in his own epiftles, and in thofe " 
of hia friends, was an orator, and left a fliort, but a 
well written narrative of the death of Carfar, entitled 

Brutus fpoke with great ability in Latin, both in the 
field and at the bar. In Greek heaffected the fententiout 
and laconic way. There are feveral inftances of this in 
bit epiilles. Thus, in the beginning of the war, he wrote 
to the Pergamenians. " I hear vou have given money to 
" Dolabella. If you gave it willingly, you mull own, 
" you injured tne ; if unwillingly, Ihow it by giving 
" willingly to me." Thus, on another occafion, to the 
Siimians. " Your deliberations are tedious ; your aciioni 
" flow j what, think you, will be the confequence l H 
Of the Patareans, thus : " The Xanthians rejected my 
" kindneis, and defpeiptely made their country their 
" grave. The Patareans confided iu me, and retained 

•There were ftverri diftinguiflied perfoni of thi« Fimily in tt* 
year of Rome ,558 ; fomc of whom oppofed tbo ibrogttion of tl* 
Oppisnliw, and were beiieged by die Roman WMMp iulbeill»ufr 
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** their liberty. It is in your own choice to imitate' the 
** ,prudence of the Patareans, or to fuffer the fate of the 
" Xanthians." And fuch is the. ftyle of his molt re- 
markable letters. 

While he was yet very young, he accompanied Cato to 
Cyprus, in the expedition again!) Ptolemy. After Ptole- 
my had killed himfelf, Cato being detained by bufincfa 
in the ifle of Rhodes, fent Caninius to fecure the king's 
treafure ; but fufpefting his fidelity, he wrote to Brutus 
to fail immediately to Cyprus from Pamphyb'a ; where, 
after a fit of ficknefs, he ftaid for the reeftabli Ihinent of 
hU health. He obeyed the order with reluctance, both 
out of refpeft to Caninius, who was fuperfeded with dif- 
grace, and becaufe he thought the employment illiberal, 
and by no means proper for a young man who was in pur- 
fuit of philofophy. Neverthelefs he executed the corn- 
million with fuch diligence, that he had the approbation 
of Cato; and having turned the effects of Ptolemy into 
ready money, he brought the greatest part of it to 
Rome. 

When Rome was divided into two factions, and Pom- 
pcy and C>efar were in arms again!) each other, itwas gen- 
erally believed that Brutus would join Catfar, becaufe his 
father had been put to death by Pompey. However, be 
thought it his duty to facrifice his relentments to the in- 
te reft of his country ; and judging Pompey's to be the bet- 
ter caule, he joined his party ; though before, he would 
not even falute Pompey when he met him j elteeming it s 
crime to have any converfation with the murderer of his 
father. He now looked upon him as the head of the com- 
monwealth ; and, therefore, lifting under lust banner, he 
failed for Sicily in quality of lieutenant to Seftius, who 
was governor of the iOand. There, however, he found 
no opportunity to diftinguifh himfelf ; and being inform- 
ed that Pompey and Casfar were encamped near each oth- 
er, and preparing for that battle on which the whole em- 
E're depended, he went voluntarily into Macedonia to have 
s (hare in the danger. Pompey, it is laid, was fo much 
furprifed and pleafed with his coming, that he rofe to 
embrace him in the prefence of his guards, and treated 
him with as much reipeft as if he had been his fuperior. 
During the time that ne was in camp, thofe hours that he 
did not fpend with Pompey, he employed in reading and 
ftudy ; and thus he paired the day before the battle oi 
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Pharfalia. It was the middle of f Kramer, the heats were 
intenfc.; the marihy fituation of the camp difagreeable, 
and his tent bearers were long in coming. Neverthelefs, 
though extremely harafled and fatigued, he did not anoint 
himfelf [ill noon ; and then taltingamorfelof bread, while 
others were at reft, or muling 01) the event of the enfuing 
day, he-employed himfelftiU the evening in writing an ep- 
itome of Polybius. 

Csefar, it is faid, had fo high an efteem for him, that 
he ordered his officers by all means to fave him, if he 
would furrender himfelf ; and, if he refufed, to let him el- 
cape with hit life. Some have placed thiskindnefs to the 
account of Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with whom 
Casfar had connexions of a tender nature in Ihe early part 
of his life." Befides, as this amour was in full blow 
about the time when Brutus was born, Cxlar had fome 
realbn to believe he might be his ion. The intrigue was 
notorious : When the fenate was debating on the dan- 
gerous confpiracy of Cat aline, Cato and Cxlar, who took 
different fides of the queftion, happened 10 fit near each 
•ther. In the midft of thebufinefs, a note was brought 
to Caefar from without, which he read filently to himfelf. 
Cato, hereupon, loudly accufed Caefar of receiving letters 
from the enemies of the commonwealth; and Caeiar find- 
ing that it had accauoned a diflurbance in the fenate, de. 
livered the note to Cato as he had received it. Cato, when 
he found it to be nothing but a lewd letter from his own 
fifier Servilia, threw it back again to Cacfar. " Take it, 
" you fot," laid he, and went on with the public buGnefs. 

After the battle of Pharfalia, when Pompey was fled 
towards the fea, and Casfar was ftorming the camp, Bru- 
tus efcaped through one of the gates, and fled into a 
watery marfh, wh«re he hid himfelf amongfJ the reeds. 
From thence he ventured out in the night, and got fafe 
toLariffa. From LarifTahe wrote to Catfar.who exprefled 
the greateft pleafure in hearing of his fafety, Tent for him, 

* Tbefe connexions were well known. Casfar nude her a preC 



Be -, and when the pmple eKprefied their furprife at its cheapncl", 
Cicero bid humoroully, Quo nulim ttaptatnfciath, Tirlia itdnSa cjt. 
TmU was a daughter of Servilia's, and diduSa was a term in (he 
ptscurio [ bufmeu. 
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and entertained him amongft the firft of his friends, 
When no one could give account which way Pompey wu! 
fled, C<efar walked for fome time alone with Brutus, to 
confult hit opinion ; and finding that it WW for Egypt, 
he rejected the opinions of the reft,anddiretted, his march 
for that country. Pompey had, indeed, taken the rente 
of Egypt, as Brutus conjectured ; but he had already met 
his fate. 

Brutus had to much influence with Ctefar, that he re- 
conciled him to his friend CaiUus j and when he fpoke in 
behalf of the king of Africa, though there were many im- 
peachments againft him, he obtained for him a great part 
of his kingdom." When he firft began to fpeak on this 
occafion, Cielar faid, " I know not what this young man 
" intends, but whatever it is he intends it'ftrdngly." 
His mind was fteady and not eafily moved by entreaties. 
His principles were reafon, and honor, and virtue ; and 
the ends to which thefe directed bis, hi profecuted with 
fo much vigor, that he feldom failed of fuccefa. No flat- 
tery could induce him to attend to unjuft petitions ; and 
though that duttility of mind which may be wrought upon 
by the impudence of importunity, is by fome called good 
mature, heconfidered itas the greater! difgrace. He uied 
to fay, that he fufpefted thofe who could refufe no fe- 
vors, had not very honetlly employed the flower of their 
youth. 

C<efar, previoufly to his expedition into Africa, againfl 
Catoand Scipio, appointed Brutus to the government of 
Gallio Cifalpina. And -this was very fortunate for that 
particular province. For white the inhabitants of other 
provinces were opprefled and treated like flaves, by the 
violence and rapacity of their governors, Biotas behaved 
with fo much kmdnefs to the people under his jurifdiftioo, 
that they were in fome meafure indemnified for their for. 
tner fufferings. Yet hCafcribed every thing to the good. 
. nefs of Ca?far ; and it wu no fmall gratification to the lat- 
ter to find, on his return through Italy, not only Brutus 
himfelf, but all the cities under his command, ready to at- 
tend his prog refs, and induftrious to do him honor. 

As there were feveral pnetorlhips vacant, it was the 
general opinion, that the chief of them, which is the 
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prcerorlhip of the city, would be conferred either on 
Brutus, or on Caflius. Some fey that this competition 
heightened the variance that had already taken place be- 
tween Brutus and Cailius ; for there was a mifunderftand- 
ing between them, though Caflius was allied to Brutus by 
marrying his lifter Junia. Others fay, that this competi- 
tion was a political manoeuvre of Csefar's, who had en- 
couraged it by favoring both their hopes in private. Be 
that as it may, Brutus had little more than the reputation 
of his virtue to fet againft the gallant actions performed 
by Cailius in the Parthian war. Cxfar weighed the mer- 
its of each ; and after confulting with his mends, " Caf- 
" fius," he faid," has thebetter title toit.notwithflanding, 
*' Brutus mull have the firil pra:tor(hip." Another prce- 
torfhip was, therefore, given to Cailius ; but he was not 
fo much obliged by this as offended by the lofs of the firft. 
Brutus had, or at lead might have had, equal influence 
with Csefar in every thing elle ; he might have flood the 
firltin authority and intercft, but he was drawn ofFby 
Caflius' s party. Not that he was perfectly reconciled to 
Caflius, fuice the competition for the prajtorial appoint- 
ments ; but he liftened to his friends, who were perpetu- 
ally ad vifing him, not to-be Toothed or cajoled by Csefar; 
but to reject the civilities of a tyrant, whole object was 
not to reward, but to difarm his virtue. On the other hand, 
Csefar had his fufpicions, and Brutus hisaccufers; yet 
the former thought he had lefs to fear from his fpirit, his 
authority, and his connexions, than he had to hope from 
his honeliy. When he was told that Antony and Dola- 
belta had fome dangerous confpiracy on foot, " It is not," 
faidhe, "the ileek and fat men thai I fear, but the pale 
" and the lean j" meaning Brutus and Caflius. After- 
wards, when he was-advifea to- beware of Brutus, he laid 
his hand upon his breaft, and faid, " Do not you think, 
*' then, that Brutus will wait till I have done with this ' 
" poor body i" as if he thought Brutus the only proper 
perfou to fucceed him in his immenfe power. Indeed it 
is extremely probable that Brutus would have been the 
firll man in Rome, could he have had patience awhile to 
be the fecond, and have waited till time had walled the 
power of Cxfar, and dimmed the lulire of his great 
actions. But Caflius, a man of violent paflions, and an 
enemy to Czfar, rather from cerfonal than political ha- 
tred, Hill urged him againft the dictator. It was univer- 
Vot.V. . Z 
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that Csefar had injured him. He complained that the 
lions which he hod procured when he was nominated 
idile, and which he had fent to Megara, Czfar had 
taken and converted to hit own ufe, having found, them 
there when that city was taken by Calami). Thole lions, 
it is laid, were very fatal to the inhabitants ; for as foon as 
their city was taken, they opened their dens, and un- 
chained them in the ureett, that they might flop the ir- 
ruption of the enemy ; but inftcad of that they fell upon 
the citizens, and tore then in fuch a manner, that their 
very enemies were flrnck with horror. Some lay that (hi* 
was the principal motive with Caflius for ounfpiringajjainff 
Catfar; but they are Arangely miftaken. Caflius had a 
natural averlion to the whole race of tyrants, which he 
thowed even when he was at fchool with Fauftus, the Ion 
of Sylla. When Fauftus was boaftiBg amongft the boys 
of the unlimited power of his fattier, Caflius rofe and 
(truck him on the face. The friend* and tutors of Fauftus 
would have taken upon themselves to punilh the infult ; 
but Poinpey prevented it, and, lending for the boys, ex- 
amined theni lrimfelf. Upon which CstUos laid, "Come 
" along Fauftus ! repeat, tf you dare, before Poinpey, 
" the expreflions which provoked me, that I may puniib 
** you in the fame manner." Such was the difpolitioa of 
Caflius. 

But Brutus was animated to this undertaking, by rise 
perfuaaloii of his friends, by private intimarionsandanon- 
yraous letters. Under the itatue of-his anceltor, who de- 
stroyed the Tarquins, was placed a Baperwithlhefe words: 
O thai <we had a Brulu; mw/ Oh that Brums lurre nvta 
airvc ! His own tribunal en which be fat as pra-tor, wma 
continually filled with fuch infcriplionsas thefe : Brutus, 
thnjletfcfi I Then art not a true Brutat I The fycophants 
of Cxfar were the occasion of this; for, amongft other 
iwned 
... '■ h "» 

kiog, infteadof diftaior. However, it had a contrary ef- 
fect, as I have ihown more at Urge in the life of Cat. 



When Caffius (elicited his friends to engage i 
confpiracy, they all contented, on condition that ) 
would take the lead. They concluded that it w 
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(rrength of hands, or refolution, that they wanted, but the 
countenance of a man of reputation, to preGde at this 
facrifice, and to juftify the deed. They were fenfibhy 
■hat, without him, -they fhould neither proceed with'fpir- 
k, nor efa*H ("fpicion when they had effected their pur- 
pofe. The world, they knew, would conclude, that if 
the aerion^bad been honorable, Brutus would not have 
vet u fed to engage in it. Caffius having considered thefe 
things, dsjtermined-to pay Brutus the firft vifit *fter the 
quarrel that had been between them ; and as- loon as the 
Komplimeats of reconciliation were over, he aflted him, 
** Whether he intended to be in the fenate on the calends 
•' of March ; for it was reported," he faid, " that Ca- 
" far's friends defigned to move that he (hould be declar- 
" ed king [" Brutus anfwered, " He (hould not be 
•' there ;" and Caffius replied, " But what if they fhould 
" fend for us I" " It would then," faid Brutus, " be my 
" duty not only to fpeak againlt it, but to facrifice my life 
" for the liberties of Rome." Caffius, encouraged by 
this, proceeded : — " But what Roman will bear to fee you. 
" die r Do not you know yourfelf, Brutus t Think yoa 
** that rhofe infcriprions you found on your tribunal were 
** placed there by -weaver* and victuallers, and not by the 
■* nrft men in Rome i From other prsetars they look for 
** prefents, and fhows, and gladiators ; but from you they 
** expect the abolition of tyranny, as a debt which your 
*' family has entailed upon you. ■ They are ready to fuf- 
** fcr every thing on your account, if you are really what 
" you ought, and what theyexpeft you to be." After this 
he embraced Brutus, and being perfectly reconciled they 
retired to their respective friends. 

In Pompey's party there was one Quintus Ligarius, 
whom Ceelar had pardoned, though he had borne arms 
againfthim. This man, left grateful for the pardon he 
had received) than a Bended- with the power which made 
him ftand in need of it, hated Csefar, but was the inti- 
mate friend of Brutus. The tetter one day viftted him, 
and finding him not well, (aid, " O Ligarius 1 what a 
"* time is this to be fick >" Upon which he raifed htmfelf 
on his elbow, and taking Brutus by the hand, anfwered, 
** If Brutus has any defign worthy of htmfelf, Ligarius is 
•■ well." They now tried the inclinations of all they 
could truft, and took into the confpiracy, not only their 
familiar friends,, but fuch.as they knew to be brave, and. 
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above -the feir of death. For this reafon, though they 
had the greater! regard for Ciaero, and the utmott confi- 
dence in his principles as a republican, they concealed the 
confpiracy from him, left his natural timidity, and the 
weannefs of age, fhould retard thofe maafures which 
required the molt refolute defpatch. 

Brutus likewife thought proper to leave his friends, 
StarJIius and Favonius, the followers of Cato, out of the 
confpiracy. He had tried their fentiments under the 
color of a philosophical difpute ; in which Favonius ob- 
served, that the worlt abfofute government was prefera- 
kle to a civil war ; and Statilius added, that it became no 
wife man to expofe himfelf to fear and danger, on ac- 
count of the faults and follies of others. But Labeo, who 
was prefent, contradicted both. And Brutus, though he 
was then filent, as if the difpute had been difficult to deter- 
mine, afterwards communicated the defign to Labeo, who 
readily concurred it. It was then agreed to gain over 
the other Brutus, furnamed Albinus, who, though not 
diftinguifhed by his perfonal courage, was of confequence, 
on account of the great number of gladiators he bred for 
the public ihowj, and the entire confidence that Csfar 
placed in him. To the folicitations of Calfiut and Labeo 
he made no aafwer ; but when he came privately to 
Brutus, and found that he was at the head of the confpir- 
acy, he made no fcruple of joining them. The name of 
Brutus drew in many more of the mod confiderable per- 
fons of the ftate ; and though they had entered into no 
oath of fecrecy, they kept the defrga fo clofe, that notwith- 
standing the gods themlelves denounced the event, by a 
variety of prodigies, no one would give credit to the 
confpiracy. 

Brutus now felt his confequence lie heavy upon him. 
The fafety of forae of the greateft men in Rome depended 
on his conduct, and he could not think of the danger they 
were to encounter without aniiety. In public, indeed, 
he fupprefled his uneaflnefs ; but at home, and efpeciallv 
by night, he was not the lame man. Sometimes he would 
flart from his fleep ; at others, he was totally immerfed in 
thought. From which, and -the like circum (lances, it 
was obvious to his wife, that he was revolving in his mind 
fome difficult and dangerous enterprife. Porcia, as we 
before obferved,was the daughter of Cato. She was mar- 
ried to her coufin Brutus very young, though the was 
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ywidow, and had a fen, named Bibulus, after his father.- 
There is a fmafl traft of hit, Itill extant, called Mtmirt- 
of Brutus. Porcia, added to the affection of a wife, the 
prudence of ft woman, who was not unacquainted with- 
philofophy ; and fhe refbtved not to inquire Into her huf- 
band's iecrets before (he had made the following trialof 
her own firmnefs. She ordered all her attendants out of 
her apartment, and, with a fmall knife, gave herlelf a 
deep wound in the thigh. This occafioned a great effu~ 
fion of blood, extreme paio, and a fever in confequencc 
of that pain. Brutus was extremely affti&ed for her, and 
as he attended her in the height of her pain, the thus 
fpokc to him : "Brutus, when you married the daughter 
" of Cato, you did not, I pre fume, confide r her merely 
" as a female companion, but as the partner of your for.- 
" nines. You, indeed, have given me no reafon to re- 
** pent mv marriage ; but what proof, either of affeElion- 
" or fidelity, can you receive from me, if 1 may neither 
" (hare in your fecret griefs, nor in your fecrct councils f 
" lam fenfible that Cscrecy is not the chara&eriftic virtue' 
,** of my fex ; but furely our natural weaknefs- maybe 1 -' 
" ftrengthened by a virtuous education, and by honorable' 
" connexions ; and Porciacan boaft that the is thndaugh- 
** terof Cato, and the wife of Brutus. Yet even inthefc' 
" diftinflions I placed noabfolute confidence, till I tried' 
" and found that 1 was proof a gain ft pain." When /he . 
had faid this, Jhe mowed jiim her wound .and informed' 
him of her motives j upon which Brutus was fo Uruclt 
with her magnanimity, thai, with lifted hands he entreat-.- 
ed the gods to favor his enterprife, and enable 1 him to ap- 
prove hirafelf worthy of Porcia. He then took every 
means to cure her wound and reftore her health* 

A meeting of the fenate- beiag appointed, at which' 
Collar was expected to attend, thai was thought a proper" 
time for the execution of their defign. For tbrn they could' 
not only appear together without Itifpicion, but aslomeof 
the moft coufiderable perfoos in the commonwealth would' 
be prefent, they flattered themfelves, that, a* foon as the-' 
deed was done, they would join in adcrting the common' 
liberty. The place too, where the fenate was to meet" 
fee med providentially favorable for their purpole. It was- 
»■ portico adjoining to the theatre, and in the midft of a- 
Wood, furniflied with henchevftsed a flatus of Pora- 
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pey, which had been erefted to him by the common. 
wealth, when he adorned that part of the city with thofff 
buildings. Here the fenate was convened on the ides oil 
March; and it feemed as if fome god mould bring Cte- 
far to this place to revenge upon him the death of Pom— 

When the day came, Brutus went out, and took with 
him a dagger, which tail circumftance was known only 
to his wife. The red met at the houfe of CaiTius, and 
condufled his fon, who was that day to put on the toga 
•virilh, to the farum ; from, whence they proceeded to 
Pompey's portico, and waiteft for Csefar. Any one that 
had been privy to the deligni of the confpirators, would 
here have been allomihed at their calm and confident finii- 
nefs. Many of them were orators, and obliged by their 
office to hear and determine caufes. Thefe they heard 
with fo much calmnefe, and decided with To muchaccu-.. 
racy, that one could not haf e fuppofed there had been a- - 
ny thing elfe upon their minds ; and when a certain per- . 
fon appealed from the judgment of Brutus to Czfar, 
Brutus, looking round on the alTembly, faid, Offer, 
neither doe;, nor /ball bincfer me from aHine agreeably, 
totbelatus. Nevertheless they were difturbetl by many 
accidents. Though the day was far fpent. Mill Czsfardid. 
not come, being detained by his wife and the ibothiayers, . 
on account of defects in the facriffces. In the mean time . 
a perfon came up to Cafca, one. of. the confpirators, and 
taxing him by the hand, " You concealed the thing from 
" me," faid he, " but Brutus has told me all." Cafca . 
oprefled his furprife ; upon which the other faid, laugh- 
ing, " How came you to be fo rich of a hidden as to Rand . 
" for the a:dilcfhiu\V fo near was the .great fecret be- 
ing blown by the„£jKbiguity of this man's difcourfe I — At 
the fame time P^pilhis XScna, a fenator, after faluting. 
Brutus and Cafjius in^a very obliging manner, faid, in a . 
whifper, " My beft wifhes are with you ; but make no 

4filaj; for it is now no fecret." After faying this, he im- 
mediately went away,and left them, in great confternatiou ; 
for they concluded that every thing was difcoyered. — 
Soon after this a meSbnger came running from Brutus's 
houfe, and told him that his wife was dying, Porcia had 
been under extreme anxiety, and in great agitations about 
the event. At every little noife or voice (he heard, (he , 

, ftaneiJup and ran to the doer, like one of the frsatic . 
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priefteflesof Bacchus, inquiring of everyone that came- 
from the forum, what Brutus was doing. She fent mef~ 
fenger after mcflenger to make the fame inquiries; and 
being unable any longer to fupport the agitations of her 
mind, flic at length fainted way. She had not time to- 
retire to her chamber. As me (at in the middle of the . 
Koufe, her fpirits failed, her color changed, and (he loll 
her fenfes and her fpeech. Her women ft risked, the 
neighbors ran to their ailiiiance, and a report was foon 
fpread through the city, that Porcia was dead. However, . 
by the care of thofe that were about her, Ihe recovered 
In a little time. Brutus was greatly diArefled with the 
news, and not without reafon ; but his private grief gave 
way to the public concern ; for it was now reported that - 
Csefar was coming on a litter. The ill omen of his fac- 
rilices had deterred him from entering on bufinefi of. 
importance, and he propofed to defer it under a pretence 
of indifpoCtion. As foon as he came out of the litter, Po.- 
pilius Lxna, who a little before had wilhed Brutus fuc... 
cefs, went up, and f poke, to him for a considerable time, . 
Csfar all the while /landing, and teeming very attentive. . 
The confpirators not being able to hear what he (aid,, 
fiifpetled, from what patted between him and Brutus, that 
he was now making a difcovery of .their defigp. This, 
difconcerted . them extremely, and looking upon each . 
other, they agreed, by the filcnt language ef the counte- - 
nance, that they mould not flay to.be taken, but defpatch 
thenuelves. With this intent CaRSus and fome others . 
w ere juft about to draw their daggers from under their . 
robes, when Brutus obferving from the looks and geftures 
of L^na, that he was petitioning, and not accuGng, en- ■ 
couraged Caffius by the cheerfulnefs of his countenance. 
This was the only way by which he could communicate 
his fen time nts, being lurrounded by many who were ftran- 
gers totheconfpiracy. Lina, after a little while, killed . 
Caefar's hand, and left him ; and it plainly appeared, up- 
«p the whole, that he had been f peaking about his own 

The fenate was already feated, and the confpirators 
got clofe about Csefar's chair, under pretence of prefer- 
ring a fait to him. Caffius turned his face to Pompey's 
ftatue, and invoked it, as if it had been fenfible of his., 
prayers. Trebonius kept Antony in converfation with- 
out the. Court. And now Catfar entered, and the whole.: 
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ftnate rrfe to falute him. The conspirators crowded a- 
round him, and fet Tullitts Cimbcr, one of their number, 
tofolicit the recal of his brother, who was baniSied. 
They all united in the felicitation, toot hold of CaHar*! 
hand, and killed his head and his breaH. _ He rejected 
their applications, and finding that they would not defift, 
at length rofe from his feat in anger. Tullius, upon this 
laid hold of his robe and pulled it from his fhouMers. 
Cafca, who Hood- behind, gave him the firft, though but 
a flight wound with his dagger, sear the boulder. Cefar 
caught the handle of the dagger, and laid in Latin, " VII- 
" lain I Cafca I What doft thou, mean t" Cafca, in Greek,. 
called his brother to his aflUtance. Cxfar was wound- 
ed by numbers almoft at the fame inilant, and looked 
round him for fomcway to efcape ; but when he law the 
dagger of Brutus pointed again* him, he let go Cafca' a 
hand, and covering his head with his robe refigned hina- 
ferf to their fwords. The confpirarors preflbd fo eagerly 
to (lab him, that they wounded each ether. Brutus, in 
attempting to have his Stare in the facritke-, received »< 
wound in his hand, and all of them w e r e covered with 
blood. 

Caefar thus (lain, Brutus flepped forward into the 
middle of the fen ate houfe, ana propofiog to make a. 
fpeech, defired the fenators to ftay. They fled, however, 
with the ntmoft precipitation, though no one purfued ; 
for rh* confptrators had no dcfign on any life Dot Car. 
tar's ; and, (hat taken away, they invited." the reft to Kb- 
erty. Indeed, all but Brutus were of opinion that An- 
tony mould fall with Cxfar. They considered him as an 
infblent man, who, in his principles, favored monarchy ;- 
and wbohad made himfelf popular in the army. More- 
over, beflde his natural dLfpodtion ts defpotifm, he had 
at this time the confular power, and was the colleague of 
CaHar. Brutus, on the other hand, alleged the injuftice 
of fuch a meafure, and fuggefted the pofubility of An- 
tony's change of principle. He thought it far from beiny 
improbable that, after the definition of- Ca-far, a man fo 

Kmoiiately fond of glory, mould be - infpired by an emu. 
ion to join in reftoring the commonwealth. Thus 
Antony was faved; though, in the general confternatisa,- 
he fled, in the difguife of a plebian. Brutus and his 
party betook the mietves to the capital ; and mowing. 
their bloody hands and naked fwords, .proclaimed liberty.. 
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committed, the fenators and the people recovered their 
apprehenfions, and went in a body to the confpirators in 
the capitol, Brutus made a popular fpeech adapted to 
the otcafion ; and this being well received, the confpira- 
tors were encouraged to come down into the farum. The 
reft were undiflinguifhed ; but perfons of the firft quality 
attended Brutus, conduced him with great honor from 
the capitol, and placed him in the raftrum. At the light 
of Brutus, the populace, though difpofed to tumult, were 
ftruck with, reverence ; and when he began to fpeak, the* 
attended with filenft. It foon appeared however, that it 
was not the action, but the man, they refpecled ; for when 
China fpoke, and accufed Csefar, they loaded him with the 
moll opprobrious language ; and became fo outrageous, 
that the confpirators thought proper once more to retire 
into the capitol. Brutus now expected to be befieged, and 
therefore difmilTed the principal people that attended him ; 
becaufe he thought it unreafonable chat they who had no 
concern in the action, ftould be expo fed to the danger 
that followed it. Next day the fenate aflembled in the 
temple of Tellus, and Antony, Plancus, and Cicero, in 
their refpettive fpeeches, perfuaded and prevailed on the 
peeple to forget what was paft. Accordingly, the eon- 
lpirators were not only pardoned, but it was decreed that 
the confuli fliould take into confederation what honors and 
dignities were proper to be conferred upon them. After 
this the fenate broke up ; and Antony, having fent his 
fori as an hoflage to the capitol, Brutus and his party 
camedown, and mutual compliments paffed between them. 
Caflius was invited to fup with Antony, Brutus with Le- 
pidus, and the reft were entertained by their reflective 

Early next morning the fenate afTembled again, and 
voted thanks to Antony for preventing a civil war, as 
well as to Brutus and his party for their fervices to the 
cam mo n wealth. The latter had alfo provinces diftrib- 
nted amongft them. Crete was allottee! to Brutus, Afri- 
ca to Caflius, Afia to Trebonius, Bithynia to Cimber, and 
the other Brutus had that part of Gaul which lies upoa 
the Po. 

Csefar's will, and his funeral came next in queftion. 
Antony prapofed that the will Ihould be read in public $ 
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and that the funeral (hould not be private, or witltoot 
proper magnificence, left fuch treatment mould exafberatc 
the people. Cafiius flrongty /bppofed this; but Brums 
agreed to it, and here he fell into * fecond error. His 
p referral ton otib formidable an enemy is Antony, was a 
niftaken thing ; but hit giving up Hie management of 
Oefar's funeral to bint, was an irreparable fault. The- 
publication of the will had an immediate tendency t~ ! ~ 



five drachmas, betide the public nfe of hit gardens be- 
yond the Tyber, where new the temple of Fortune 
ifands. When the body-was brought into the forum, and 
Antony fpoke the ufual funeral eutogium, as he perceived 
the people affected by his fpeech, he- endeavored fhll 
more to work upon their paflions, by unfolding the bloody 
garment of Caelar, mowing them in how many places it 
was pierced, and pointing out tlie number of his wounds. 
This threw every thing into eonfufion. Some called 
aloud to kill the murderers ; others, as was formerly done 
in the cafe of that f edit ions demagegwn Clodius, fnaahed 
the benches and tables from the neighboring leaps; and 
ere&ed a pile {or the body of Caefar, in the nridft of 
---■-*■- — , e j places and furrcunding temples. As Toon 

parti, u 

city to fire the houfes of the confoiraton ; hut they were 

on their guard agamft fttch an anault, and prevented the 

•fiecla. 

There waa a poet nurd Cinna, who had no concern 
in the con foi racy", but was rather a friend of CarTar**. 
This man dreamt that Ccfar invited him to flipper, and 
that, when he declined the invitation, he- took him by 
the hand, and conflraincd him to follow him into a dark 
and deep place, which he entered with the trftnoft horror. 
The agitation of hit fpirits threw him into a fever, which 
laded the remaining part of the night. In the morn- 
ing, however, when Catfar was to be interred, he was 
aAamed of abfenting himfelf from the folemnify ; he, 
therefore, mingled with the multitude that had juft been 
enraged by the focech of Antony ; and being, unfortu- 
nately miftaken for that Cinna, who had before inveighed 
againft Cit-far, he was torn to pieces. This, more than 
any thing, except Antony's change of conwoft, alarmed 
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Brutns and his party. The; now thought it nervfTiry t* 
tonfult their fafety, and retired to Antium. Here they 
iat down, with an intent to return as icon as the popular 
fury mould fubfide ; and for this, confidently the incon- 
ftancy of the multitude, they concluded that they fhould 
not have long to wait. The fenate, xnorcoTer, was in 
their intereft ; and though they did not punifh the mur- 
derers ot Cinna, they caufed (trrft inquiry to be made af- 
ter thofe who atieraptcd to. burn the houfes ef the con- 
i'pjrators. Antony too became obnoxious to the people; 
for they fufpetbed him of ertfling another kind of mon- 
archy. The return of Brutus was, consequently, ifilhed 
for ; and, as he was to exhibit (hunts and games in hi* 
■capacity as praetor, it was expeficd. Brutus, however, led 
received intelligence, that leveral of Catfar's old Ibldiers, 
to whom he haddiftributed lands and colonies, had Helen, 
by fmsll parties into Rome, and that they lay in wait 
for him; he, therefore, did not think proper to come 
himfclf ; notwith Handing which, the (hows that were ex - 
Jilbited on his account were extremely magnificent ; for 
he had bought a contiderable number of wild beads, and 
-ordered that they thould all be referred for that purpofe. 
He Went himfelf ^s far as Naples to collect a number of 
.comedians ; and being informed of one Camitius, wha 
was much admired upon the fiage, he defired his friends 
to ufe all their intereft to bring him to Rome. (Janutiu* 
was a Grecian; and Brants, therefore, thought that no 
contpulfion fhould beufed. He-wrote Ukewife to Cicero, 
and begged thai he would, byail nMxns, beprefentat the 
public (how i. 

Such was the fituation of Ins affairs, when, or the ar- 
rival of Octavius at Rome, things took another turn. 
He was Ton to the filler of Cxlar, who had adopted and 
appointed him his heir. He was purfuing his uWies at 
Apoilonia, and in •expectation ot meeting Casftr there on 
Lis intended expedition againftthe Parthians, at the time 
when Cafar wasflain. Upon hearing of this event, he 
immediately came to Rome, and, to ingratiate himfelf 
-with the people, aflumed the name of Cseiar. By punc- 
tually dirfribruting amongit the citizens the money that 
was left them by his uncle, he foen took tlie lead of An- 
tony ; and, by his liberality to the Ibldiers, he brought 
aver to his party the greateft number of thole who had 
lerved under Cjcfar. Cicero likewife, who hated Antony, 
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joined his intereft. And this was fo much refented by 
Brutus, (hat, in his letters, he reproached him in the fe- 
vered terms. " He perceived," he did, " that Cicero 
" was tame enough to bear a tyrant, and was only afraid 
" of the tyrant that hated him ; — that his compliments to 
" Oclavius were meant to purchafe an eafy flavcry ; but 
" our ancestors," faid Brutus, "fcorned to bear even a 
" gentle mailer." He added, that, " as tothe oneafures 
" of peace or war, he was undetermined ; but in one thing 
" h« was refoived, which was, never to bt a ftavt I" 
He Mpreffed his furprife, "that Cicero fliould prefer an 
" infamous accommodation even to the dangers of civil 
" war ; and that the only fruits he expected from def. 
" troying the tyranny of Antony, fliould be the eftabliflt- 
" mentof a new tyrant inOclarius." Such was the fpir- 
it of his (irfi letters. 

The city was now divided into two factions ; fonts join- 
ed Caefar, others remained with Antony, and the army 
was fold to the belt bidder. Brutus of courfe, defpaired 
of any defirable event ; and, being refoived to leave Italy, 
he went by land to Lucania, and came to the maritime 
town of Elea. Porcia, being to return from thence to 
Rome, endeavored as well as poflible, to conceal the for- 
row that opprefled her ; but, notwithstanding her magna- 
nimity, a picture which fhe found there betrayed her dif- 
trefs. The fubject was the parting of Heftorand Andro- 
mache. He was reprefented delivering his Ion, Aftyanax, 
into her arms, and the eyes of Andromache were fixed up- 
on him. The refemblance that this picture bore to her 
own diltrefs, made her burft into tears the moment flie 
beheld it ; and feveral times the vifited the melancholy 
emblem, to gaze upon it, and weep before it. On this oc- 
caficin, Acilies, one of Brutus' s friends, repeated thatpaf- 
Jage in Homer, where Andromache fays, 
Yet while my Hi'lter nil) furvivn, I fee 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. — Pope. 

I mull not 
Andromache : 

Hafter to thy talks at home, 

There guide the [pinole, and dircQ the loom.— Pope. 
' She has not perfonal flrength, indeed, to fuftain tlie 
' toils -we undergo ; but her Jpirit is not lefs afiive ia 
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■* the caufc of her country." This anecdote we have 
from Bibulus, the fon of Porcia. 

From Eiea, Brutus failed for Athens, where be was re- 
ceived with high applaufe, and inverted with public hon- 
ors. There he took up his refidence with a particular 
friend, and attended the lectures of Theomneffus the a- 
cademic, and Cratippus the peripatetic ; devoting himfelf 
wholly to literary purfuits. Vet, in .this unfufpecled ftate, 
he was privately preparing for war. He defpatched He- 
roftratus into Macedonia, to gain the principal officers in 
that province ; and he fecured, by his kindnefs all the 
young Romans who were (indents then at Athens. A. 
raongft thefe was the fon of Cicero, on whom he bellowed 
the higheft encomiums ; and faid, that he could never 
ceafe admiring the fpirit of that young man who bore fuch 
a mortal hatred to tyrants. 

At length he began to aft more publicly ; and being 
informed that fome of the Roman mips laden with mon- 
ey, were returning from Aua, under the command of a 
man of honor, a friend of his, he met him at Caryilus, a 
■city of Eubcea. There he had a conference with him, 
and requefled that he would give up the (hips. By the 
by, it happened to be Brutus's birth day, on which oc- 
calioa he gave a fplendid entertainment, and while they 
were drinking ViHtry it Brutus, and Liberty it Rome, to 
encourage the caufc, he called for a larger bowl. While 
he held it in his hand, without any vifible relation to the 
fubjecl they were upon, he pronounced this verfe : 
My fill vm doomed by Phccbui and by fate. 

Some hiftorians fay that Apallo was the word he gave 
his foldiers in the lalt battle at Philippi ; and of courfe, 
conclude, that this exclamation was a prefage of his de- 
feat. Antiftius, the commander of the Ibips, gave him 
five hundred thouiand drachmas of the money he wai 
carrying to Italy. The remains of Pompey's army that 
were (cat tered about ThelTaly, readily joined his Oand- 
ard ; and, befides thefe, he took .five hundred horfe, 
whom Cinna was conducting to Dolabella in Alia. He 
then failed to Demetrias, and feized a large quantity of 
arms, which Julius Csefar had provided for the Parthian 
war, and which were now to be fent to Antony. Mace- 
donia was delivered up to him by Hcrteiilius the prattor ; 
and all the neighboring princes readily offered their 

Vol.V. A A 
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■ffidancc. When news was received that Caius, the broth- 
er of Antony, had marched through Italy, to join the 
forces under Gabinius in Dyrrhachium and Apollonia, 
—Brutus determined to leize them before he arrived, and 

made a forced march with fuch troops as were at hand. 
The way was rugged, and the fnows were deep j but he 
moved with fuch expedition, that his fullers were lefta 
long way behind. When he had almoft reached Dyrrha- 
chium, he was feized with thediforder called Bulimia, or 
violent hunger, occalioned by cold and fatigue. This 
diforder affefts both turn and cattle, after fatigues in the 
fnow. Whether it is, that perfpiration being prevented 
by the extreme cold, the vital heat is confined, and more 
immediately confumes the aliment ; or that a keen and 
fubtle vapor rifing from the melted fnow, penetrates the 
body, and deftroys the heat by expelling it through the 
pores — for the fweatings feem to arife from the heat con- 
tending with the cold, which being repelled by the latter, 
the vapory /team is diffufed over the lurface of the body. 
But of this I have treated more largely in another place, 
Brutus growing very faint, and no provifions being at hand, 
his fervants were forced to go to the gates of the enemy, 
and beg bread of thefentinels. When they were informed 
of the diftrefs af Brutus, they brought him meat and 
drink in their own hands j and in return for their hu- 
manity, when he had taken (he city, he (howed kindnefs 
both to them and to the reft of the inhabitants. 

When Caius arrived in Apollonia he fummoned thf 
foldiers that were quartered near the city to join him ; — 
but finding thai they were all with Brutus, and fufpeft- 
ing that thofe in Apollonia, favored the fame party, he 
went to Buthrotus. Brutus, however, found means to 
dellroy three of his cohorts in their march. Caius, after 
this attempted to fcize fome polls near Byllis, but was 
routed in a fet battle by young Cicero, to whom Brutus 
had given the command of the army on that occafion, and 
whole conduct he made life of frequently, and with luccefs. 
Caius was foon after furprifed in a marlh, from whence 
he had no means to efcape j and Brutus finding him in 
his power, furrounded him with his cavalry, and gare 
orders that none of his men (hould be killed ; for he ex- 
pected that they would quickly join him of their own 
.accord. As he expecled. It came to'pafs. They fur- 



rendered both themfelves and thejrgeneral ; fothat Bru- 
tus had now a very refpcclablc army. He treated Caius 
Tor a long time with all pollible refpeft ; nor did he dived 
him of any eniigns of dignity that he bore, though, it is 
faid, that he received letters from feveral perfons at Rome, 
and, particularly from Cicero, advifing him to put him 
to death. At length, however, when he found that he 
was fecretly praftiiing with his officers, and exciting fedi- 
rionsamongft the foldiers, he put him on board a (hip, and 
kept him clofe priioner. The foldiers that he had cor- 
rupted, retired into Apollonia, from whence they lent to. 
II rut ds, that if he would come to them there, they would 
return to their duty. Brutus anfwered, " That this was 
" not the cuftom of the Romans, but that thofe who had 
" offended, fliould come in perfon to their genersl, and fo- 
" licit his forgivenefs." This theydid,andwere accord- 
ingly pardoned. 

He was now preparing to go into Afia, when he wa» 
"nformed of a change in affairs at Rome. Young Cat far, 



fupported by the fenate, had got the better of Antony, 
and driven him out of Italy ; but, at the fame time, he 
began to be no lefs formidable himfelf ; but he folicited 
the confulfhip contrary to taw, and kept in pay an unne- 
CcfRtry army. Confequently the fenate, though they at 
firft fupported, were now diflatisfied with his meafures. 
And as they began to caft their eyes on Brutus, and de- 
creed or confirmed feveral provinces to him, Cxfar was 
under fome apprehenfious. He, therefore, defpatched 
meflenters to Antony, and defired that a reconciliation 
might take place. After this he drew up his army around 
the city, and carried the confullhip, though but a boy, 
in his twentieth year, as he tells us in his Commentaries, 
He was no (boner conful than he ordered a judicial pro. 
cefs to iflue againft Brutus, and his accomplices, for mur- 
dering the firft magiftrate in Rome without trial, or con- 
demnation. Lucius Cornificius was appointed to accufe 
Brutus, and Marcus Agrippa accufed Caffius ; neither of 
whom appearing, the judges were obliged topafs fentence 
againftboih. It is faid tliat when the crier, as ufual,. 
cited Brutus to appear, the people could not fupprefs their 
figtis ( and perfons of the firft diftinftion heard it in filent 
dejection. Publius Silicius was obferved to bur ft into 
tears ; and this was the caufe why he was afterwards pro- 
fcribed. The triumviri, C<efar ( Antony, and Lepidus, 
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being now reconciled, divided the province* aronngff 
them, and fettled that lift of murder, in which two hun- 
dred citizens, and Cicero amongft the reft were profcrib- 
ed. 

When the Kport of thefe proceedings was brought into 
Macedonia, Brutus found hiinfelf under aneceflity of fend- 
ing_orders to Hortendus to kill Caius, the brother of Aa- 
tony, in revenge of the death of Cicero, his friend, and 
Brutus Albinushiskinfman, who was (lain. This was the 
reafon why Antony, when he had taken Horfenfius at the 
battle of Philippi, hew him upon his brother's tomb. Bru- 
tus fays.that he was more afhamed of the caufe of Cicero's 
death, than grieved at the event ; while he faw Rome en- 
(laved more by her own fault, than by the fault of herty- 
ranis, and continue a tame fpeftator of fuch fcenes as ought 
not to have been heard of without horror. 

The army of Brutus was now confiderable, and he or- 
dered its route into Afia, while a fleet was preparing in 
Bithynia and at Cyzicum. As he marched by land, he 
fettled the affairs of the cities, and gave audience to the 

S'rinces of thofe countries through which, he paffed. He 
ent orders to Cafilus, who was in Syria, to give up his in- 
tended journey into Egypt, and join him. On this occa- 
sion he tells him, that their collecting forces to deftroy 
the tyrants was not to fecure an empire to themfelves, but 
to deliver their fellow citizens ; that they ftiauld never 
forget this great objeft of their undertaking, but, adher- 
ing to their fir ft intentions, keep'.Itaty within their eye, and 
hafren to refcue their country from oppreflion. 

Cafttus, accordingly, fct out to join him, and Brutus at 
the fame time making fome progrefs to meet him, their 
interview was at Smyrna. Till this meeting, they had 
not leen each other fince they parted at the Pirjeus of 
Athens, when Caffius fet out for Syria, and Brutus for 
Macedonia. The forces they had relpeflively collected, 
gave them great joy, and made them confident of fuccefs. 
From Italy they had fled, like folitary exiles, without 
money, without arms, without a (hip, a foldier, or a 
town to fly to. Yet now, in fo fhort a time, they found 
themfelves fupptied with (hipping and money, with an 
army of horfe and foot, and in a condition of contend- 
ing for t'i; empire of Rome. Caffius was no lefs refpeft- 
fuT to Brutus, than Brutus was to him; but the latter 
would generally wait upon him, as he was the older man. 
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and of a feeWerronflitution. Calliua was efteemed an a- 
ble foldier, but of a fiery difpofition, and ambitious to com- 
mand rather by fear than affection ; though at the fame 
time, with his familiar acquaintance, he was eafy in his 
manners, and fond of raillery to escefs. Brutus, on ac- 
count of his virtue, was refpefted by the people, beloved 
by his friends, admired by men of principle, and not hated 
even by his enemies. He was mild in his temper.and had 
a greatnefs of mini! that was fuperior to anger, avarice, 
and the love of pleafure. He was firm and inflexible in 

. his opinions, and zealous in every purfuit where juftice or 
honor were concerned. The people had the higheft opin- 
ion of his integrity and fincerity in every undertaking, and 
this naturally infpired them with confidence and affeftion. 
Even Pompey the Great had hardly ever fo much credit, 
with them ; for, whoever imagined, that, if he had con- 
quered Cajfar, he. would have fubmitted to the laws, and; 
would not have retained his power under the title of con. 
ful or diflator, or feme more fpecious and popular name? 
Cafiius, on the contrary, a man of violent paflions, and ra- 
pacious avarice, was fufpecled of espofmg himfelf to toil, 
and danger, rather from a thirft of power than an attach- 
ment to the liberties of his country. The former difturb- 
ers of the commonwealth, Cinna, and Marius, and Carbo,. 
evidently fet their country as a Itake for the winner, and 
hardly fcrupled to own that they fought for empire. But 
the very enemies of Brutus never charged him with this. 
Even Antony has been heard to fay, that Brutus was ili«- 
only confpiralor.whohad thefenfe of honor and juftice for 
his motive ; and that the reft were wholly actuated by mal- 
ice or envy. It is clear too, from what Brutus himfelf* 
fays, that be finallyand principally relied on his own virtue.- 
Thus he writes to Atticus immediately before an engage- 
ment, " That his affairs were in the moft defirable fitna-' 
" tion imaginable ; for that either he Ihould conquer,. 
" and reftore liberty to Rome, or die, and be free from). 

, " flavery ; that every thing elfe was reduced to certain -- 
" ty ; and that this only remained a qneftion. Whether - 
'* theylhould live or die free men ) He^adds, that Mark 
" Antony was properly punilhed for his folly ; who, 
" when he might have ranked with the Brtiti, the Calm',. 
" and Catos, chofe rather to be the underling of Ocla- 
" vius ; and that if he did. not fall in the approaching^ 
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" battle, they would very foon be at variance with each 
** other." In which hefeenisto have been a tnie prophet. 
Whilft they were at Smyrna, Brutus defired Caflius to 
let him have part of the vafl treafure he had collected, be- 
caute his own was chiefly expended in equipping a "fleet, 
to gain the fuperiority at fea. Bat the friends of Caflns 
advifed him againft this ; alleging, that it would be abfunl 
to give Brutus that money, which he bad laved with io 
much frugality, and acquired with fo much envy, merely 
that Brutus might increafe his popularity, by diftributing 
it amongft the fotdiers. Cafmi5,however,gavehima third 
of what he had, and then they parted for their refpective 
commands. Caffios behaved with great feverity on the 
taking of Rhodes ; though when he firft entered the city, 
and was fainted with the title of king and matter, he- an- 
fwcred, "That he was neither their king nor their mafter, 
" but the deftroyer of him who would have been both.** 
Brutus demanded fuppliesof men and money from the Ly- 
cian* | but Naucrates, an orator, perfuaded the cities to re- 
bel, and I'ome of the inhabitants polled themfelves on the 
hills with an intent to oppofe the patTage of Brutus. Bru- 
tus, at firft, despatched a party or horfe, which fuiprifed 
them at dinner, and killed fix hundred of them. But af- 
terwards, when he had taken the adjacent towns and vil- 
lages, he gave up the pri Toners without ranfom,and hoped 
to gain them to his party by clemency. Their former suf- 
ferings .however, made them reject his humanity, and thofe 
that Sill refitted being drives into the city of Xanthus, 
were there befieged. As a river ran clofe by the town, 
feveral attempted to efcape by (wimming and diving ; but 
they were prevented by nets let down for that purpofe, 
which had little bells at the top, to give notice when any 
one was taken. The Xanthians afterward* madea fally in 
the night, and fet fire to feveral of the battering engines ; 
but they were perceived and driven back by the Romans ; 
at the fame time the violence ofthe winds drove the flames 
on the city, fo that feveral houfes near the battlements 
took lire. Brutus being apprehenfive that the whole city 
would be deftroyed, fent his own fbldiers to aflift the in. 
habitants in quenching the fire. But the Lycians were 
feized with an incredible defpair, a kind of frenzy, which 
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and flaves, people of ill ages and conditions, ft rove to re- 

pulfc the foldters as they came to their afiiftance from the 
walls. With their own hands they collected woodand reeds, 
and all maimer of cambu ft ibles, to fpread the fire over the 
city, and encouraged its progrefs by every means in their 
power. Thus affifted, the flames flew over the whole with 
dreadful rapidity; whilft Brutus extremely mocked at this 
calamity, rode round the walls, and [(retching forth his 
hands to the inhabitants, entreated them to fpare them, 
felves and their city. Regardiefs of his entreaties, they 
fought by every nieans to put an end to their lives. Men, 
women, and even children, with hideous cries, leaped into 
the flames. Some threw themielves headlong (from the 
walls, and others fell upon the fworda of their parents, 
opening their breaSs, and begging to be (lain. 

When the city was in a great meafure reduced to allies, 
a woman was found who had hanged herfelf, with her 
young child fattened to her neck, and the torch in her 
hand, with which fhe had fired her houfe. This deplor- 
able object fo much affected Brutus, that he wept wheh 
he was told of it, and proclaimed a reward to any foldier 
who could faveaXanthian. It is faid that no more than 
a hundred and fifty were preferved, and thofe again ft their 
will. Thus the Xanthians, as if fate had appointed cer- 
. tain periods for their deftrufiion, after a long courfe of 
years, funk into that deplorable ruin, in which the fame 
rafh defpair had involved their anceftors m the Perfian 
war ; for they too burned their city, and deftroyed them- 

After this, when the Patareans likewife made refinance, 
Brums was under great anxiety whether he (hould befiege 
them ; for he was afraid they (hould follow the defperate 
tneafurea of the Xanthians. However, having forae of 
their women whom he had taken prifonert, he difmiued 
them without ranfom ; and thofe returning to their huf- 
bands and parents, whs happened to be people of the firft 
diftin&ion, fo much extolled the juftice and moderation of 
Brutus, that they prevailed on them to fubmit, and put 
their city in his hands. The adjacent cities followed 
their example, and found that his humanity exceeded 
their hopes. Cafltus compelled every Rhodian to give 
tip all the gold and filver in his polTeflion, by which he 
anufled eight thoufand talents ; and yet he laid the pub- 
lic under a fine of five hundred talents more ; but Brutut 
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took only a hundred and fifty talents of tlie Lycians, and, 
without doing them any other injury, led his army into 

Brutus, in the courfe of this expedition, did many afts 
of jultice ; and was vigilant inthedifpenfation of rewards 
and punifhments. An inffance of this I (hall relate, be- 
caufe both he himfelf, and every honeil Roman, was par- 
ticularly pleated with it. When Pompey the Great, after 
his overthrow at Pharfalia, fled into Egypt, and landed 
near Pehi(iurn,tlie tutors and ministers of young Ptolemy 
consulted what meafures they (hould take on the occafion. 
But they were of different opinions. Some were for re- 
ceiving him, others for excluding him out of Egypt. The- 
odotus, a Chian by birth, and a teacher of rhetoric by 
pro felli on, who then attended tha king in that capacity, 
was, for want of abler miniflers, admitted to the council. 
This man infilled, that both were in the wrong ; thole 
who were for receiving, and thofe who were for expelling 
Pompey. The bell meafure they could take, he faid, 
would be to put him to death, and concluded his fpeech 
with the proverb, that dead men do not bite. The council 
entered into his opinion ; and Pompey the Great, an ex- 
ample of the incredible mutability of fortune, fell a facri- 
rice to the arguments of a fop hi ft, as that fophilt lived af- 
terwards to boaft. Not Jong after, upon Ciefar's arrival 
in Egypt, fume of the murderers received their proper 
reward, and were put to death ; but Theodotus made his 
efcape. Yet, though fur a while lie gained from fortune 
the poor privilege of a wandering and despicable life, he 
fell at laft Into the hands of Brutus, as he was palling 
through Afia; and by paying the forfeit of his bafenef* 
became more memorable from his death than from, any 
thins in his life. 

About this time Brutus fent for Caffius to Sardis, and 
went with his friends to meet him. The whole army 
being drawn up, faluted both the leaders with the title 
of Imperatar, But as it ufually happens in great attain, 
where many friends and many officers are engaged, 
mutual complaints and fufpiciona arofe between Brutus,. 
and Caffius. To fettle thefe more properly, they re- 
tired into an apartment by themfelves. Expostulations, 
debates, and accufations followed. And thefe were lo 
violent, that th;y bin ft into tears. Their friends without 
were furprifed at the loudness and afperity of .the con- 
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ference ; but though they were apprehenfive of the con. 
fequence, they durft not interfere, becaufe they had beer* 
exprefsly forbidden to enter. Fa vontus, however, an imi- 
tator of Cato, but rather an enthuftafl than rational in hi* 
philofophy attempted to enter. The fervants in waiting 
endeavored to prevent him, but it was not eafy to flop the- 
impetuous Favonius, He was violent in his whole con. 
duft, and valued himfelf left in his dignity, as a Jena tor, 
than on a. kind of cynical freedom on faying every thing 
he pleafed ; nor was thisunentertainingtothofewhocould 
bear with his impertinence. However, he broke through 
the door and entered the apartment, pronouncing, in a 
theatrical tone, what Neftor Jays in Homer, 

Young men be rul'd — I'm older than you both. 

Cafiius laughed : But Brutus thru ft him out, telling hint 
that he pretended to be a cynic, but was in reality a dog. 
This, however put an end to thedifpute; and for that 
time they parted. Cafiius gave an entertainment in the 
evening, to which Brutus invited his friends. When they 
were seated, Favonius came in from bathing. Brutus, 
called aloud to him, telling him he was not invited, and 
bade him go to the lower "end of the table. Favonius, 
notwithftanding, tliruft himfelf in, and fat down in the 
middle. On that occafion there was much learning and 
good humor in the converfation. 
The day following, one Lucius Pella, who had beem 

E rotor, and employed in offices of trull, oeing impeached 
y the Sardians of embezzling the public money, was 
difgraced and condemned by Brutus. This was very 
mortifying to Caffins ; for, a little before, two of his own 
friends had been accufed of the fame crime j but he had 
abfolved them in public, and contenting himfelf with, 
giving them a private reproof, continued them in office. 
Ofcourfe, he charged Brutus with too rigid an exertion 
of the laws at a time whefi lenity was 'much more politic. 
Brutus on the other hand, reminded him of the ides of 
March, the time when they had killed Caefar ; who was 
not, perfonally fpeaking, the fcourge of mankind, but 
only abetted and fupported thofe that were, with his 
power. He bade him confider, that if the neglect of 
JHftice were in any cafe to be connived at, it mould have- 
been done before ; and that they had better have bora*. 
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with the ojiprcdions of Cxfar's friends, than fuffered the 
rnalpraftices of their own to pafs with impunity i *' For 
" then," continued he, " we could have been blamed only 
" for cowardice, but now, after alt we have undergone, 
" we (hall lie under the imputation of injuftice." Such 
were the principles of Brutus. 

When rhey were about to leave Afia, Brutus, it is faid, 
hadan extraordinary apparition. NaiHraliywatthful, (par- 
ing in his diet, and afTiduous in bufinefs, he allowed him- 
felf but little time for deep. In the day he never flept, 
norin the night, tilt all bufinefs was over, and, the reft 
Being retired, he had nobody to converfe with. But at 
this time, involved as he was in the operations of war, and 
felicitous for the event, he only I] timbered a little after 
fupper, and fpent the reft of the night in ordering hismoft 
urgent affairs." When thefe were defpatched, he employ- 
ed himlelf in reading till the third watch, when the tri- 
bunes and centurions came to him for orders. Thus, a little 
before he left Afia, he was fitting alone in his tent, by a 
dim light, and at a late hour. The whole army lay in fleep 
and (ilence, while the general, wrapt in meditation, thought 
he perceived fomething enter his tent ; turning towards the 
door, he law a horrible and roonftrous fpeftre fla-nding 
filently by his fide. " What art thou r" faid he boldly, 
" Art thou god or man 1 And what is thy bufinefs with 
*' me )" The fpetlre anlwered, " I am thy evil genius, 
" Brutus I Thou wilt lee me at Philippi." To which he 
calmly replied, " I'll meet Ihee there." When the appa- 
rition was gone, he called his fervants, who told him they 
had neither heard any noife, nor had fee n any vifion. 
That night he did not go to reft, but went early in the 
morning to Caflius, and told him what had happened. 
Caflius, who was of the fchool of Epicurus, and uled fre- 
quently. to difpuie with Brutus on thefe fubjects.anfwered 
him thus : "It is the opinion of our feit, that not everv 
".thing we fee is real ; for matter is evafive, and fenfe 
" deceitful. Befldes, the impreflions it receives are, by 
41 the quick and fubtle influence of imagination, thrown 
" into a variety of forms, many of which have no arche- 
" types in nature ; and this the imagination effects as 
" eafily as we may make an impreffion on wax. The 
" mind of man, having in itfelf the plaflic powers, and 
" the component parts, can faftion and vary its objecli 
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*' at pleafure. This is clear from the hidden tranfitioa 
" of dreams, in which the imagination can educe from 
*' the flighted principles fuch an amazing variety of 
" forms, and call into ewrcife all the paflions of the foul. 
" The mind is perpetually in motion, and that motion 
" is imagination, or thought. But, when the body, as in 
" your cafe, is fatigued with labor, it naturally fufpends, 
" or perverts the regular functions of the mind. Upon 
" the whole, it is higffly improbable that there mould be 
" any fuch thing! as demons, or fpirits ; or that if there 
" were fuch, they mould aflame a human (hape or voice, 
" or have any power to affeft us. At the fame time I 
" own I could wilh there were fuch beings, lhat we might 
" not rely on- fleets and armies, but find the concurrence 
" of the gods in thU our facred and glorious enterprile." 
Such were the arguments he made ufe of to fatisfy Bru- 

When the army began to march, two eagles perched 
on the twofirft ftandards, and accompanied them as far 
as Philippi, being conftantly fed by the foldiers ; but the 
day before the battle, they flew away. Brutus had al- 
ready reduced moft of the nations in thefe parts; never. 
thelefs he traverfed the fea coaft over againft Thafus, 
that, if any hoftile power remained, he might bring it 
into fubjection. Norbanus, who was encamped in the 
flraits near Symbolum, they furrounded in fuch a man- 
ner, that they obliged him to quit the place. Indeed, he 
narrowly efcaped lofing his whole army, which had cer- 
tainly been the cafe, had not Antony come to his relief 
with fuch amazing expedition, that Brutus could not be- 
lieve it to be poflible. Cxfar, who had been kept behind 
by licknefs, joined his army about ten days after. Brutus 
was encamped over againft him ; Caflius was oppolite to 
Antony. The fpace between the two armies the Romans 
call the plains of Philippi. Two armies of Romans, 
equal in numbers to thefe, had never before met to en- 
gage each other. Csefar's was fomethingfuperior in num- 
bers ; but, in the fplendor of arms and equippa^e, was 
far exceeded by that of Brutus; for moft of their arms 
were of cold and filver, which their general had liberally 
beftowed upon them. Brutus, in other things, had accus- 
tomed his officers to frugality ; but the riches which his 
foldiers carried abaut with them, would at once, he 
thought, add to the foirit of the ambitious and make 
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the covetous valiant in the defence of thofe arms, which 
were their principal wealth. 

Caefar made a lu ft ration of his army within the camp, 
and gave each private man a little corn, and five drachma* 
only for the facrificc. But Brutus, to Slow his contempt 
of the poverty, or the avarice of Czfar, made a public 
lufhation of his army in the field, and not only diftnbuted 
cattle to each cohort for the facrifice, but gave fifty 
drachma; on theoccafion to each private man. Ofcourfe 
he was more beloved by his f oldie rs, and they were more 
ready to fight for him. It is reported, that, during the 
lu Oration, an unlucky omen happened to Caffius. The 
garland he was to wear at the facrifice was prefented to 
nim, the wrong fide outwards. It is faid too, that at a foU 
emu proceflion Tome time before, the perfon who bore the 
golden image of Viftory before Caffius, happened to Hum- 
ble, and the image fell to the ground. Several birds of 
prey hovered daily about the camp, and fwarms of bees 
were feen within the trenches. Upon which thefoothfay- 
ers ordered the part where ihey appeared to be Ihut up ; 
for Caffius with all his Epicurean philofophy, begantobe 
iuperftitious, and the foldicrs were extremely dilheai tened 
by theft omen*. 

For this reafon Caffius was inclined to protract the war, 
and unwilling to hazard the whole of the event on a prefect 
engagement. What made for this meafurc too was, that 
they were flronger in money and nrovifions, but inferior 
in numbers. Brutus on the other hand, was, as ufual, for 
an immediate decifion ; that he might either give liberty 
to his country, or refcue his fellow citizens from the toils 
and expenfes of war. He was encouraged likewiie.by the 
fuccefi his cavalry met with in fevers! fltirmilhes ; and fome 
instances of defertirti and mutiny in the camp, brought 
_ over many of the friends of Caffius to his opinion. But 
there was one Aiellius, who [till oppofedanimmediatede- 
cifion, and advifed to put it off till the neitwinter. When 
Brutus alked him what advantages he expected from that, 
he anfwered, " Jf I gain nothing elfe, I fhall at lealt iivefo 
" much the longer." Both Caffius and the relt of the of- 
ficers were difpleafed with this anfwer ;. and it was deter- 
mined to give battle the day following. 

Brutus, that night, exprefled gieat confidence and 
cheerful nefs ; and having j?afl"ed the time of fupper in 
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yitrilofophical conversation, he went to reft. Melfalafays, 
that Camus flipped in private with fome of bis moil inti- 
mate friends, and that, contrary to his ufual manner, he 
was penfive and fllent. He adds, that after flipper, he 
took hint by the hand, and preffing it clofe, as he com- 
monly did, in token of his friendfhip, he faid in Greek, 
" Bear Witnefs, Meffala, that I am reduced to the fame 
" nectflhy with Pompey the Great, of hazarding the lib. 
" erty of my country on one battle. Yet I have con- 
*" fidence in our good fortune, on which we ought Aill to 
" rely, though the meafures we have refolvedupon are in. 
'• difcreet." Thefe, Meflala tells us, were the laft words 
that Caffiui fpoke, before he bade him farewell ; and that 
the next day, being his birth day, he invited Cafliut to 
fup with him. 

Next morning, at foon as it was light, the fcarlet robe, 
which was the fignal for battle, was hung out in the tents 
of Brutus and Caflius ; and they themfetves met on the 
plain between the two armies. On this e-ccafion, Caflius 
thus addrefled himfelf to Brutus :— " May the gods, Bru- 
'* Ris, make this day fuccefsful, that we may pals the reft 
** of our days together in profperity. But as themofiim- 
" portant of human events are the moft uncertain ; and as 
** we may never fee each other any more, if we are unfor- 
" tunate on this occalion, tell me what is your resolution 
*' concerning flight and death I" 

Brutus anfwered, " tn the younger and 5efs experience 
" ed part of my life, 1 was led, upon philofophical prin- 
*' ciples, to condemn the conduct of Cato, in killing him. 
" felf. I thought it at once impious and unmanly to fink 
" beneath the ftroke of fortune, and to refufe the lot that 
" had betallen us. In my prefent fituation, however, I 
*' am of a different opinion. So that if heaven mould 
'«■ now be unfavorable to our wifhes,I will no longer folicit 
*■ my hopes or my fortune, but die contented with it fuch 
" as it is. On the ides of March 1 devoted my life to my 
" country ; and fince that time I have lived in liberty and 
" glory." At thefe words Caflius ftniled, and embracing 
Brutus, faid, " Let us march then againft the enemy ; 
** for with thefe refolntions, though we mould not con- 
" quer, we have nothing to fear." They then confulted 
with their friends concerning the order of battle. Brutus 
delircd that he might command the right wing, though 

Vol. V. Bi 
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the port mi thought mote proper for Cafluis on account 
of his experience .■ Cafltus, however, gave it up to him, 
knd placed MelTala, with the belt of his legions, in the 
Cune wing. Brutus in) mediately drew out his cavalry, 
which were equipped with great magnificence ; and the 
foot followed dole upon them. 

Antony's foldiers were at this time employed in making 
a trench from the marlh where they were encamped, to 
cut off Cafluis's communication with the fea. Casfar lay 
ftill in his tent, confined by fickaefs. His foldiers were 
far from expecting that theenemy would come toa pitched 
battle. They fuppofed that they were only making ei- 
curfions to harms the trench diggers with their light 
arms ; and not perceiving that they were pouring in clefe 
upon them, they were aftonilhed at the outcry thejr heard 
from the trenches. Brutus In the mean time, feat tickets 
to the feveral officers with the word of battle, and rode 
through the rank* to encourage his men. There were 
few who had patience to wait for the word. Titegreatelt 
part! before it could reach them, fell with lou4 (hoots 
upon the enemy. This precipitate onfct threw the army 
into confulion, and /epa rated the legions. Meflkla's le- 
gion firft got beyond the left wing of Celar, and was 
followed by thole that were Hationed near him. In their 
way they did nothing more than threw Tome of the out- 
moft ranks into diforder, and killed few of the enemy : 
Their great object was to fall upon Caspar's camp, and 
they made directly up to it. Cteiar himfelf, as he tells us 
in his Commentaries, had but juft before been conveyed 
out of his tent ; in confequence of a vifion of his friend 
Arteritis, which commanded that he fliould be carried 
out of the camp. This made it believed that he was 
(lain ; for the foldiers had pierced his empty litter in many 
places with darts. Thole who were taken in the camp 
were put to the fword, amonglt whom were two thou- 
land Lacedemonian auxiliaries. Thole who attacked 
Caifar's legions in front eafily put them to the rout, and 
cut three legions in pieces. After this, borne along, with 
the impetuofity of victory, they rufbed into the camp at 
the fame time with the fugitives, and Bruins was in the 
inidft of them. The flank of Brutus's army was now left 
.unguarded, by the reparation of the right wing, which 
was^gone off too far in thepurfuit j and the enemy per- 
ceiving this, endeavored to take advantage of it. They 
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accordingly attacked it with great fury, but could mak« 
no iropreffion on the miin body, which received then 
with finiincfs and unfbaKen refblution. The left wing, 
however, which whs under the command of Cafftus, was 
foon put to the rout ; for the menwerein great diforder, 
and knew nothing of what had palTcd in the right wing. - 
The enemy pttrTued him into the camp, which they plun- 
dered and Aeftroyed, though neither of their generals 
were prefent. Antony, it is faid, te avoid the fury of 
the firft onfet, had retired into tlic adjoining marftt ; and 
Csefar, who had been carried Tick out of the carop, was 
no where to be found. Nay, fome of the foldicrs would 
have pcrfuaded Brutus that they had killed Caifar, de<. 
fcribing hit age and perfon, and (bowing him their bloody 

The main body of Brutus'* army had now made prodi. 
gious havoc of the enemy ; and Brutus, in his depart, 
ment, was no left abfolutelv conqueror^ than Cafllus was 
conquered. The want of knowing this was the ruin of 
their affairs. Brums neglcfted to relic** Caffius, becauie 
he knew not that he wanted relief. 

When Brutus had deftroyed the camp of Cstfar, and 
Was returning from ths purfuit, he was fUrprifcd that be 
coold neither perceive the tenl of Cafflus above the reft, 
as ufuul, nor any of thofe that were about it ; for they 
had been demolithed by the enemy, on their flrft entering 
the camp. Some, who were of quicker fight than tha 
reft, told him, that they could perceive a motion of min- 
ing helmets and fiiver targets in the camp of Caflius, and 
fupjteled from their numbers and their armor, that they 
could not bethofcwhowereleft to guard the camp ;— 
though at the fame time, there was not fo great an ap- 
pearance of dead bodies as there muff have been after the 
defeat of fo many legions. This gave Brutus the firft 



fufpicion of Camus's misfortune ; and, leaving afufficient 
Jard in the enemy's camp, he called off the reft from 
« purfuit, and led them, in order, ta the relief of Cai- 



■ The cafe of that general was this i -He was chagrin- 
ed, at firft, by the irregular conduct of Brulus's loldiers, 
who begun the attack without waiting for the com- 
mand ; and, afterwards, by their attention to plunder, 
whereby they neglected to furround and cut off the enemy. 
Tnuadiflatisfied, be trifled with his command, and, far 
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wa nt of vigilance, wife red himfelf to be furrountted by 
the enemy's right wing ; upon which hi* cavalry quitted 
their poft, and fled towards the fea. The foot, likewife, 
began to give way ; and though he labored as much as 
poffible to Hop their flight, and flinching an enfign from 
the hand of one of the fugitives, fixed it at his feet, yet 
be was hardly able to keep his own praetorian band to- 
gether ; fo that, at length, he was obliged to retire, with 
a very AnaU number, to a hill that overlooked the plain. 
Yet here he could difcover nothing ; for he was (hart 
lighted, and it was with Tome difficulty that he could per- 
ceive his own camp plundered. H is companions, howev- 
er, faw a large detachment of horfc, which Brutus had 
feat to their relief, making up to them. Theft Csffim 
concluded to bethe enemy that were in purfuit of him; 
notwith (landing which, he defpatched Titinins to recon- 
aoiter them. When the cavalry of Brutus faw this faith. 
All friend of Caflius approach, they fhouted for joy. Hii 
acquaintance leapt from their horfes to embrace him, and 
the reft rode round him with claming of arms, and all 
the clamorous expreffions of gladnefs. This circumftanc* 
had a fatal effect. Caflius took it for granted that Till, 
nius was feized by the enemy, and regretted, that,through 
a weak defire of life, he had fuffered his friend to fall in- 
to their hands. When be had exprefled himfelf to this 
crTeft, he retired into an empty tent, accompanied only by 
hit freedman Pindanrt, whom, ever fince the defeat of 
CrafTus, he had retained for a particular purpofe. In that 
defeat, he efcaped out of the haadi of the Parthian* ; but 
now, wrapping his robe about his face, he laid bare his 
neck, and commanded Pindanis to cut off his head. This 
was done ; for his head was found fevered from his body ; 
but whether Pindanis did it by his matter's command, hai 
been fufpe&ed j becaufe he never afterwards appealed, 
Jt was foon diicovered who the cavalry were, andTitiniui, 
crowned with garlands, came to the place where he left 
Caflius. When the lamentations of his friends informed 
him of the unhappy fate of his general, he feverely re- 
proached himfelf for the tardinefs which had occasioned it, 
and fell upon hia fword. 

Brutus, when he was allured of the defeat of Caffiut, 
anade all poffible bafte to his relief ; but he knew nothing 
of his death till he came up to hit camp. There he la- 
mented ever his body, and called him lit lafi */ S.%. 
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mart i ; intimating that Rome would never produce an* 
other man of equal fpirit. He ordered his fiuienl to b* 
celebrated at Tnafus, that it might not occafion any dif- 
order in the camp. Mis difperied and dejected foldicri 
he collected and encouraged ; and as they had been Drip- 
ped of every thing bv the enemy, he promifedthem two 
thbufand drachmas a man. This munificence at once en- 
couraged and furprifed them: They attended him at his 
departure with great acclamations, and complimented him 
as the only general of the four who had not been beaten. 
Brutus was confident of viftory, and the event juAiued 
that confidence ; for, with a few tenons, he oTercame aM 
that oppo fed him ; and if moll of his feldiers had- not 

Efled the enemy, in purfuit of plunder, the battle mult 
ve been deciGre in his favor. He loft eight ihotifanii 
men, including the fervantl, whom he calls Briget. Mef- 
fala fays, he fuppofes the enemy loft more than twice that* 
number. And, of courfc, they were more difcour&ged 
than Brutus, till Demetrius, a lervant of Cafllus, went o- 
vfr to Antony in the evening and carried him his mas- 
ter's robe and fword, which he had taken from the dead 
body. This fo effectually encouraged the enemy, that 
they were drawn up in form of battle by break of day. 
Both camps, in the occupation of Brutus, involved him iir 
diffieulties. His owa, full of prisoners, required a ftrong 
guard. At the fame time, many of the foldiers of Caffiua 
murmured at their change of maftcr, and the vanquifned 
were naturally envious and jealous of the viflors. fie, 
therefore, thought proper to draw irp- his army, but not 
t» fight. 

All the (laves he had taken prifoners, being found 
prafliling with his foldiers, were put to the (word ; but 
molt of the freemen and citizens were difmifled ; and he 
told them, at the fame time, that they were more truly 
prifoners in the hands of the entmy than in his ; with 
them, he faid, they were flares indeed ; but with him, 
freemen and citizens of Rome. He was obliged, however, 
to difmifs them privately ; for they had implacable ene- 
mies amonglt his own friends and officers. Amongft the 
prifoners were Volumnius, a mimic, and Saculio, a 
buffoen, of whom Brutus took no notice, till they were 
brought before him, and accufed of continuing, even in 
their captivity, their fcurrilousjefband abufive language. 
Vet Dill taken up with more important concerns, he paid 
.5 b b i 
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no regard to the accufation ; but Meflala Corvinus was 
of opinion, that they fliould be publicly whipped, and 
lent naked to the enemy, at proper auociates and convivi- 
al companions for Inch generals. Some were entertained 
with the idea, and laughed ; but Publius Cafca, the fiift 
that wounded Cacfar, obferved, that it was indecent to 



" you hare either punifhed, or pardoned tbofe who ridi- 
" cule and revile him." Brutus refented this expoftula- 
lion, and laid, " Why is this bufinefs thrown upon me, 
"Cafca i "Why do not you do what you think proper r** 
This anfwer was conGdered as anaflent to their death ; f» 
the poor wretches were carried off and Gain. 

He now gave the promifed icwards to his foldiera. ; and 
after gently rebutting them for beginning the aflault with- 
out waiting for the word of battle, he promifed that if 
they acquitted themfelves to his fatisfaction in the next 
engagement, he would give them up the cities of Lace, 
demon and TheiTatonica to plunder. This is the only 
circumftance in his life, for which no apology can be 
made. For though Antony and Cxfar afterwards ailed 
with more unbounded cruelty in rewarding their lbldicrs j 
though they deprived molt of the ancient inhabitants of 
Italy of their lands, and gave them to thole who had no 
title to them ; yet they acted confidently with their firft 
principles, which was the acquilition of empire and arbi- 
' trary power. But Brutus maintained inch a reputation 
for virtue, that he was neither allowed to conquer, nor 
even to fave himfelf, except on the Drifted principles of 
honor and jmftice ; more particularly, fine* the death of 
Caflius, to whom, if any aft of violence were committed, 
it was generally imputed. However, as failors, when 
their rudder is broken m a ftorm, fubftitute fome other 

S'ece of wood in its place ; and though they cannot Itcer 
well as before, do the belt they can in their neceQity ; 
io Brutus, at the head of fo vail an army, and fuch im- 
portant affairs, unaflifted by any officer that was equal to 
■he charge, was obliged to make ufe of fuch adviier* 
as he had ; and he generally followed the counfel of 
thofe who propo&d any thing that might bring Cadi us'a 
foldicrs to order. For thef« were extremely uiwraflabki 
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infblent i» the camp for want of their general, though 
cowardly is the field, from the remembrance of their 
defeat. 

The affairs of Cxfar and Antony mere not in a much 
better condition. Provilions were Scarce, and the marfhy 
Situation of their camp made them dread the winter. 
They already began to fear the inconveniences ofit; for 
the autumnal rains had fallen heavy after the battle, and 
their tents were rilled with mire and water ; which from 
the coldnefs of the weather, immediately froze. In thia 
fituation, they received intelligence of their lofs at fea. 
Their fleet, which was coming from Italy with a large 
fupply of foidiers, was met by that of Brutus, and fo total. 
ly defeated, that the few who efcaped were reduced by 
famine to eat the fails and tackle of the [hips. It was now 
determined, on Casfar*s flde, that they fliould come to bat- 
tle, before Brutus was made acquainted with his fuccels. 
It appear* that the fight, both by fea and land, was on, 
the fame day ; but, by fome accident, rather than the 
fault of their officers, Brutus knew nothing of his victory. 
till twenty days after. Had he been informed of it, he 
would never, certainly, have hazarded a frond battle;. 
for he had provifions furficient for a confiderable length 
of time, and his army was fo advantageoufly polled, that 
it was fafe both from the injuries of the weather and the 
incurfions of the enemy. BcCdes, knowing that he ww 
wholly mailer at fea, and partly victorious by land, 
he would have had every thing imaginable to encourage 
him ; and could not have been urged to any dangerous 

But it feems that the republican form of government 
was no longer to fublirt in Rome ; that it neceflarily re- 
quired a monarchy ; and that Providence, to remove the. 
only man who could oppofe its deftned mailer, kept the 
knowledge of that victory from him till it was too late. 
And yet, how near was he to receiving the intelligence 1 
The very evening before the engagement, a deferter, 
named Clodius, came .over from the enemy to tell him, 
that Caefar was informed of the lofs of his fleet, and that 
this was thereafon of his haftenin" the battle. The de- 
ferter, however, was confidered either as defigning or ill- 
informed i his intelligence was dif regarded, and he was. 
mat even admitted into the prefence of Brutus. 
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That night, they fey, the fpeflre appeared again t« 
Brutus, and afumed its former figure, but vanifhed with- 
out ' fpeaking. Yet Publius Vblumnius, a philofophical 
■nan, who had borne arms with Brutus during the whole 



war, makes no mention of this prodigy ; though he fays, 
that the fir ft ffandard was covered with a fwarui of bees ; 
and that the arm of one of the officers fweated oil of rofes, 
which would not ceafe though they often wiped it off. 
He fays too, that immediately before the battle, two eagles 
fought in the fpace between the two armies ; and that 
there was an incredible filence and attention in the field, 
till that on the fide of Brutus was beaten and flew away. 
The ftcry of the Ethiopian is well known, who meeting 
the fiandard bearer opening the gate of the camp,,, was 
cut in pieces by the foldiers ; for that they interpreted as 

When Brums had drawn up his army in form of battle, 
hepaufed fometime before he gave the word. While 
he was vifiting the ranks, he had fufpicions of Tome, and 
heard accufations of others. The cavalry he found had 
no ardor for the attack, but Itemed waiting to lee what 
the foot would do. Befides, Camulatus, a foldier in' the 
hfgheft eflimation for valor, rode clofe bv Brutus, and 
went over to the enemy in his fight. This' hurt him in- 
exprefflbly ; and partly out of anger, partly from fear of 
further defertion and treachery, he led his forces againlt 
the enemy about three in the afternoon. Where he 
fought in perfon, he was ftill fuccefsful. He charged 
the enemy s left wing, and the cavalry following the im- 
preluon which the foot had made, it was put to the rout. 
But when the other wing of Brutus was ordered to ad- 
vance, the inferiority of theirnumbers made them appre. 
henflve that they fhould be furrounded by the enemy. 
For this reafon they extended their ranks in order to cover 
more ground ; by which means the centre of the wing 
was fo much weakened, that it could not fuRain the ihbek 
of the enemy, but fled at the Srft onfet. After their dif. 
perfion, the enemy furrounded Brutus, who did every 
thing that the braveft and moil expert general could do 
in his fituation, and whofe conduct, at lead intitled him 
to victory. But what feemed an advantage in the firfl 
engagement, proved a difadvantage in the fecond. In 
the former battle, that wing of the enemy which was 
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•Mtquered was totally cut off; but moft of the men in the 
conquered wing of Cailius were fayed.* This at the time, 
might appear an advantage, but it proved a prejudice. 
The remembrance of their former defeat, filled them with 
terror and confufion, which they fpread through the great- 
ell part of the army. 

Marcus, the fon of Cato, was (lain fighting amidft the 
braved of the young nobility. He fcorned alike either to 
fly, or to yield j but, avowing who he was, and alTUming 
his father's name, dill ufed his fword, till he fell upon the 
heaps of the llaughtered enemy. Many otherbrave men, 
who expofed themfetves for the prefervation of Brutus, 
fell at the fame time. 

Lucilius, a man of great worth, and his intimate friend, 
obferved fame barbarian horfe riding full fpeed again!* 
Brutus in particular, and was determined to flop them, 
though at the hazard of his own life. He, therefore, told 
them that he was Brutus ; and they believed him, becaufe 
he pretended to be afraid of Crefar, and defired to be con- 
veyed to Antony. Exulting in their capture, and think- 
ing themfelves peculiarly fortunate,! hey carried him along 
with them by night, having previoufly fent an account to 
Antony of their fuccefs, who was infinitely nleafed 
with it, and came out to them. Many others, likewife, 
when they-heard that Brutus was brought alive, aucmblcd 
tofeehim.'V Andfomcpitiedhis misfortunes, white other» 
accufed him of an inglorious roeannefs, in (offering tht 
love of life to betray him into the hands of barbarians. 
When he approached, and Antony was deliberating in 
what manner he (hould receive 'Brutus, Lucilius firtt ad. 
drefled him, and, with great intrepidity faid : " Antony, 
" be allured that Brutus neither is, nor will be taken by 
" an enemy. Forbid it heaven, that fortune fhould have 
*' fuch a triumph over virtue! Whether he (ball be found 
"alive or dead, he will be found in a (fate becoming 
" Brutus. I impofed on your foldiers, and am prepared 
"tofuffer the word you can inflict upon me." Thus 
fpoke Lucilius, to the no fmall aftonilhment of thofe that 

• There ii no defect in the originil a. the former tranditor lung. 
flfa. He fuppofcd the defeat of CaOWi foldkri to be in the pre(- 
«nt, md not in the former batde. Thi. lei him into the difficulty, 
which he inciafcd by trioflatine *ftn> lew, fiflw>; iafteid •£ 
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were prefent. When Antony, addrefRng hirafeif K» thoft 



ireflmgh: 
that brought him, faid, " I percieve, fellow Ibidiers, that 
" vou are angry at this impofition of Lucflius. But you 
■■ nave really got abetter booty than you intended. You 
" fought an enemy ; but you have brought 'me a friend. 
" 1 know not hew 1 fhould have treated Brutus, had you 
" brought him alive ; but I am fure that it it better to 
" have fuch a man as Lucilihs for a friend, than for an 
*' enemy." When he faid this, he embraced Lucilius, 
recommending him to the" care of one of his friends ; and 
he ever after found him faithful to his intereft. 

Bnitus, attended by a few of his officer? and friends, 
having pafled a brook that was overhung with cliffs, and 
lhaded with trees, and bvirtg overtaken by night, flopped 
in a cavity under a targe rock. There, catting his eyes on 
the heavens, which were covered with liars, he repeated 
two verfes, one of which VolummtH tells us, was this : 

Forgive no!, Jove, the eauCeof thil diftrc'i.* r 

The other, he fays, had Heaped his memory. Upon 
enumerating the feveral friends that had fallen before hie 
eyes in the battle, he fighed deeply at the mention of 
Flavins and Labeo ; the latter of whom was his lieutenant, 
and the former matter of the band of artificers. In the 
meanwhile one of his attendants being thurfty, anil ob- 
ferving Brutus in the fame condition, took his helmet, 
and went to the brook for water. At the fame time a 
noife was heard on the oppo&te bank, and Vokinwcu* 
and Dardanus the armor bearer went to fee what it was. 
In a fliort time they returned, and aflied for the water; 
" It is all drank up," faid Brutus, with a fmile ) "but 
" another helmet full (hall be fetched." The man who 
had brought the firft water was, therefore, fent again ; 
but he was wounded by the enemy, and made bis efcape 
with difficulty. 

As Brutus (uppofed that he had net loft many men in 
the battle, Statilius undertook to make his way through 
the enemy (for there was no other way) and fee in what 
condition their camp was. If things were fafe there, he 
was to hold up a torch for a fignal, and return. He gPt 
fafe to the camp ; for the torch was held up*. Bat along 
time elapfed, and he did not return. " If Statilius were 

* Euripidn, Main. 
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-•* alive," faid Brutus, " he would be here." In his re- 
turn, he fell into the enemy's hands and was (lain. 

The night was now far fpent ; when Brutus, leaning 
his bead towards his ferrant Clitus, wbifpered fome thing 
in his ear. Clitus made no anfwer, but burft into tears. 
After that he took his armor bearer Dardanu* alide, and 
faid fomething to him in private. .At laft addreOing him- 
ielf to Volumnius in Greek, he entreated him, in memory 
of their common (Indies and exercifes, to put his hand to 
his fword and help him to give the thruft. Volumnius, 
as well as feveral others, refilled ; and one of them ob- 
i'erving that they muft necefTarily fly' ; " We rauft fly, in. 
*' deed>" faid Brutus, riling haflily, " but not with our 
" feet, but with our hands." He then took each of them 
by the hand, and fpoke with great appearance of cheerful. 
net's to the following purpofe. " It is an infinite fatisfac- 
*■ tion to me, that all my friends have been faithful. If I 
" am angry with Fortune, it is for the fake of my coun- 
" try. Myfeif I cileem more happy than the conquer- 
" on; not only in refpect of thepaft, but in myprefent 
*' fituation, 1 mail leave-behind met hat reputation for 
" virtue, which they, with all thei^ wealth and power, 
" will never acquire. For poAemy wHl not fcruple to 
" believe and declare, that they were an abandoned let of 
" men, who deftroyed the virtuous, .for the fake of that 
■*' empire to which they had no right." After this he en- 
treated them feverallyto provide for their own lafety; and 
■withdrew with only two or three of his tnoft intimate 
friends. One of thefe was Strato, with whom he firft be- 
came acquainted, when they fludied rhetoric. This friend 
he placed next to bimfelf, and laying hold of the bilt of 
his fword with both his hands, he Jell upon the point, and 
died. Some lay, that Strato, at the earned requefl of Bqi- 
tus, turned alide his head, and held the fword ; upon 
which he threw himfelf With fuch violence, that, entering 
at his breaft, it pafied quite through his body, and he im- 
mediately expired. 

Meflala, the friend of Brutus, after he was reconciled 
to Cffilar, took occalion to recommend Strato to his favor. 
" This," faid he with tears, "is the man who did the fell 
" kind office for my dear Brutus." Caifar received him 
with kindnefs; and he was one of thofe brave Greeks who 
afterwards- attended him at the battle of Aclium. Of 
Meflala, it is laid, that when Cxfar obferved he had been 
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no left zealous in his ferric* at Aftium than he had been 
againft him a! Philippi, he anfwered, " I have always tak- 
en the bed and jufteft fide." When Antony found the 
body of Brutus, he ordered it to be covered with the rich- 
eft robe he had ; and that being ftolen, be put the thief to 
death. The allies of Brutus he lent to his mother Servilia. 
With regard to Porcia, his wife, Nicolaus the philof- 
opher, and Valerius Maxim us,* tell us, that being pre- 
vented from the death the wilted for, by the con (tarn vi- 
S lance of her friends, fhe fnatched fome burning coali 
om the fire, and (hut them clofe in her mouth, till fhe 
was fuffocated. Notwithflandin^, there is a letter from. 
Brutus to his friends ilill extant, in which he laments the 
death of Porcia ; and complains that their neglect of her 
rood have made her prefer death to the continuance of her 
itlnefs. So that Nicolaus appears to have been mifiaken 
in the time, at lead, if this cpifllebe authentic ; for it de- 
fcribes Porcia's diftempcr, her conjugal affection, and the 
manner of herdeath. 



DION and BRUTUS, 

COMPARED. 

WrlAT is principally to be admired in the lives of Di- 
on and Brutus, is their riling to fuch importance from 
inconsiderable beginnings. But here Dion has the ad- 
vantage ; for in theprogrefs of glory, he had no coad- 
jutor; whereas Camus went hand in hand with Brutus ; 
and though, in the reputation of virtue and honor, he 
was by no means his equal, in military experience, refo- 
lution and activity, he was not inferior. Some have im- 
puted to him the origin of the whole enterprifc, and 
nave aflerted, that Brutus would never, otherwife, have 

* Valerius Maximiii fpokiof her fnrtitudeon this occaGon, in 
the higheft term. Tm quqiu aflifims Iftts. Ptrtia, M C*o- 
mi f Ha cunSt jnula dibit* admnolimc profta oittur : Qs<c cum »fd 
Philippoj tiSumtt inltreaium mum /hi* Brutom m^rj/itrt, eui* 
JuTuia nun dabalur, ardtoltt art Cariunii, lumrire won duiilafli, mmiir. 
h-i/pititu nriltm p-!rh c xilui imilala. Std nejeit at hocjortiai, and 
till "Jilalo, «m gt*"t wtii pbfumpta ti f 
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■ engaged in it.- Bat Dion, at the fame time that he made 
the whole military preparations himfelf, engaged the 
friends and aflbciates of his defign. He did not, like 
Brutus, gain power and riches from thewar s Heemployed 
that wealth on which he was to fublift as an exile in a for. 
eign country, in reftoring the liberties »f his own. When 
Brutus and C'aflius Bed from Rome, and found no afylum 
from the purfuit of their enemies, their only refouree was 
war ; and they took uparms as much in their own defence, 
as in that of the common liberty. Dion, on the contrary, 
was happier in his banilhment, than the tyrant that ban- 
jfhed him i and yet he voluntarily expofed himfelf to 
danger for the freedom of Sicily. ** " ' ' 



Romans from Casfar, and the Syracufans from Dionylius, 
were enterprifes of a very differtnt kind. Dionyfius was 
an avowed and eftablilhed tyrant ; and Sicily, with reafon. 



groaned beneath his yoke. But with rcfpeit to Caefar, 
though, whilft his imperial power was in its infancy, he 
treated his opponents with leverity ; yet, as foon as that 
power was confirmed, the tyranny was rather a nominal 
than real thing ; for no tyrannical action could be laid to 
his charge. Nay, fucff was the condition of Rome, tl«t 
it evidently required a matter ; and Cxfar was no more 
than a tender and (killful phyfician, appointed by Provi- 
dence to heal the diltempers of the ftate. Of courle the 
people lamented his death, and were implacably enraged 
againft his atlaflius. Dion, on the contrary, was reproached 
by the Syracufans for raftering Dionyfius to efcapc, and 
not digging up the former tyrant's grave. 

With regard to their military conduit,. Dion, as a gen- 
era), was without a fault ; he not only made the moll of 
his own inftructions, but, where others failed, he happily 
repaired the error. But it was wrong in Brutus ta haz- 
ard a fecond battle, where all was at [take.* And when 
that battle was loll, he had neither fagacity enough to 
think of new refources, nor fpirit, like Pompey, to contend 
with fortune, though he had f till reafon to rely on his 
troops, and was ablolute mailer at fea. 

But what Brutus is chiefly blamed for, was his ingrat- 
itude to Csefar. He owed his life to his favor, as well 

* Thiscenfure iaait very unjuft. The wivering difpofitionof 
Csdi js's troopi obliged him to come to a fecoad engagement. 

Vol. V. C c 
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as tJ* lives of fhofe prifonen for wjiom he i 
He m treated as his friend, and diifiiiguiihed with par- 
ticular marks of honor ; and yet he imbrued Ins hands 
in the blood of his benefactor. Dion (lands clear of any 
charge like this. As a relation of Dionyfius, he alfificd 
and was ufeful to him in the adminiftration ; in which 
cafe his fervices were equal to his honors. When he was 
driven into exile, and deprived of his wife and his for- 
tune, he had every motive that was jufi and honorable to 
take up arms again!! him. 

Yet if this circumflance is coufidered in another light, 
Brutus wilt have the advantage. The greateft glory of 
both confifts in their abhorrence of tyrants, and their 
criminal meafures. This, in Brutus, was not blended 
with any other motive. HehadnoquarrelwithCaefar; but 
expofed his life for the liberty of his country. Had net 
Dion. been injured, he had not fought. 'This is clear 
from Plato's e a piffles ; where it appears, that he was ban- 
ilhcd from the court of Dionyfius, and in confequence of 
that banifliment made war upon him. For the good of 
the community, Brutus, though an enemy to Pompey be- 
came his friend ; and though a friend to Csefar, he be- 
came his enemy. His enmity and his friendmip arofe 
from the fame principle, which was juftice. But Dion, 
whilfl in favor, employed his fervices for Dionyfius ; and 
it was not till he was difgraced that he armed againft him. 
Of courfe, his friends were not quite Satisfied with his en- 
terprtfe. They were apprehenGve that when he had de- 
ftroved the tyrant, he might feize the government himfelf, 
and amufe the people with fome fofter title than that of 
tyranny. On the other hand the very enemies -of Brutus 
acknowledged that be was the only confpirator, who had 
no other view than that of reftoring the ancient form of 
government. 

Betides, the enterprife againft Dionylius cannot be 
placed in competition with that againft Cifar. The for- 
mer had rendered himfelf contemptible by his low man- 
ners, his drunk en neis, and debauchery. But to meditate 
the fait of Cxfar, and not tremble at his dignity, his for- 
tune, or his power, nor ftrink at that name which fbook 
the Icings of India and Parthja on their thrones, and dis- 
turbed their (lumbers ; this ihowed a Superiority of foul, 
M which fear could have no influence. Dion was at 
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that it fupported his friends even after he was dead. And 
a lirople toy rofe to the firft eminence of power by adopt- 
ing his name ; which fcrved as a charm againft the envy 
and' the influence of Antony. Should it be objected that 
Dion had the (harped conflicts in expelling the tyrant, 
but that Ca? far fell naked and unguarded beneath tlie fword 
of Brutus, it will argue at lealt a confummate management: 
and prudence to be able to come at a man of his power 
naked and unguarded. Particularly, when it is tonndercd 
that the blow was not fudden, nor the work of one, or of 
a few men, but meditated, and communicated to many af- 
fociates, of whom not one deceived the leader ; for either 
he had the power of dill ingui thing honeft men at the firft 
view, or fuch as he choie.be made honeft oy the confi- 
dence he repofod is them. But Dion confined in men of 
bad principles ; fo that he mult either have been Injudi- 
cious in his choice ; or, if his people grew worfe after 
their appointments, unfkiUful in his management. Nei- 
ther of thefe can be confident with the tateatsand conduct 
of a wife man ; and Kato, accordingly blames him in hts 
letters, for making choice of filch friends, as in the end, 
were his ruin. 

Dion found no friend to revenge his death ; but Brutus 
received an hon arable interment, even from his enemy, 
Antony. And Cat far allowed of that public rtfpect which 
was paid to his memory, as wifi appear from the following 
circumftance : A fiatue of brafshad been erected to him 
at Milan, in Gallia Cifatpiea, which was a fine perform- 
ance, andaftrikinglikenefs. Csefar,as he parted through 
the town, took notice of it, and fummoning the niagif- 
t rates, in the pretence of bis attendants, he told them that 
■hey had broken the league, by harboring one of his ene- 
mies. The magiftrates, as may well be fuppefed, denied 
it i and ftared at each ether, profoundly ignorant what 
enemy he could mean. He then turned towards the Au- 
nt, and knitting his brows, bid, " Is not this my enemy 
" that ftands here )" The po*r MHsmeft were Sruok 
dnrnb with afionilhment ; but CKfar told -them, with a 
Tmile that he was pleafed to find them faithful to their 
friends in adverfify, and ordered that the ftatue fliould 
continue where it was. 
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ARTAXERXES. 

IHE firft Artaxerxes, who of all the PerHan ting* was 
Bwftdiftinguifhedforhismoderationandgreatnefsofmind, 
was funiamed, teitgimanui, becaufe his right hand was 
longer than his left. He was the fon of Xerxes. The 
fecund Artaxerxes, furnamed Mneman,* whofe life we 
afe going to write, was fon to the daughter of the firth 
For Darius, by his wife Paryfatis, had four fons ; Artax- 
erxes the eldeft, Cyrus the fecond, and Oftanes and Oxa. 
thres the two younger. Cyrus was called after the ancient 
king of that name, as he is faid to have been after the fun j 
for the Perfians call the fun Cyrui. Artaxerxes at firft 
was named Arficas,t though Din on aflerts that his ori- 

Sinal name was Oartes.f: But though Ctefias has filled his 
Doles with a number of incredible and extravagant fa- 
bles, tt is not probable that he fhould be ignorant of the 
name of a king at whafe court he lived, in quality of phy- 
fician to him, his wife, his mother, and his children. 

Cyrus from his infancy was of a violent and impetuous 
temper ; but Artaxerxes had a native mildnefs, fome- 
thing gentle and moderate in his whole difpolition- The 
latter married a beautiful and virtuous lady, by order of 
his parents, and he kept her when they wanted him to 
put ner away. For the king having put her brother to 
death,} defigned that lie fhould fhare his fate. But 

" So called on account of his extraordinary memory. 

+ Or Arafiti. 

% Or Oaries. 

\ Teriteuthmet, the brother of Statin, hid been guilty of the 
complicated crimes of adultery, incell j»d murder; which railed 
great diilurbaacea in the royal family, and ended in tbe ruin of ill 
who were concerned in them. Statin wai daughter to Hydamra, 
governor of ont of the chief provinces of the empire. Amiurxea, 
then called Ariicet, «■ charmed with her beauty, and married her. 
At the lame time Tcriteuchmet, her brother, married Ha me ft ria, one 



ii government. But in the mean time be con- 
ceived a psffion for his own lifter Roxana, no ways inferior in 
beauty to Statin ; and, that he might enjoy her without canftraint, 
nMvtd to defpatch bit wife HasocftrU and light up the Rama ti 
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Arficas applied to his mother, with many tear*«nd entrea- 
ties, and, with much difficulty, prevailed upon fher, not 
oifly to fpare her life, but to excuie him from divorcing 
her. Yet his mother had the greater affection for Cyeus, 
and was deftrous of railing him to the throne : Therefore, 
-when he was railed from his refldence on (he cozft in (he 
llcknefs of Darius, he returned full of hopes, that, the 
queen's inter-eft had cflablimed him fuccerfor. 'Psryfatis 
had, indeed, a fpecious pretence, which the ancient Xerx- 
es had made ufe of, at the fuggeftion of Demeratus, that 
fhe had brought Darius his ion ftrficas when h* was in ■ 

S-ivate ftation, but Cyrus when he waraking. However, 
ecuuld, not prevail. Darius appointed his eldeft fon his 
Jucce flbr, on which occalion his namewas changed to Ar- 
taxerxes. Cyrus had thc-government of Lytlia, and was 
.to be commander in chief on the coafi. 

Soon after the death of Darius, the king, his fuceeflbr, 
•went to Pafargadac, in order to be confecrated, according 
to cuftom, by the priefts of r^erfia. In that city, there rs 
the temple of a goddefs, who has the affairs of -war un- 
der her patronage, and, therefore, may be fuppofed to be 
Minerva. The prince to be confecrated mim enter that 
temple, put off his own robe'there, and take that which 
-was worn by the Great Cyrus before he was king. He 
mull est a cake of figs, chew lime turpentine, and Brink a 
cup of acidulated milk. Whether there are any other 
ceremonies tt unknown, except to the perfons concerned. 
As Artaxentes was on the point of going to be confecrat. 
ed, Tiffaphernes brought to him a prieft, who had been 
chief inFpeft or of Cyrus's education in his infancy, and 

rebellion in the kingdom, tteiiui being ipprHed . of hit defign, 
engaged LTdiaftet, an intimate friend of Tehlruchnm^to kill him, 
tad ***& rewarded by the king with.the.go«rnmem of ,h» prov- 
ince. Upon this tome commotio™ ware railed by the (on of Xe- 
1 » i bui, the king's fanes having the fup ' " ' 



te her revenge upon. them for the injury done, 



family of rlydarnes were apprehended, Hid delivered to Faryhtii, 
that {he might eaceuti her revenge npa ' ' 
or intended, to her daughter. That ci 
death, except Statin, whom [he [pared, at the eanieft rntreatiei of 
Tier hurband Ailsces, contrary to (he opinion of Da riua. But Artacu 
wu no fboner fettled upon the thronethanStatira prevailed upon him 
to leave Udiifta tohercarreftion ; and fhe put him to a death too 
erueltobe defcribed. Parybtis, m -return, poifoned the fon oi 
TeritrachnHi j md, notlongifteT.-Strtijiberielf. Clef, in Pwrf. 
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had inftruCted him in the learning of the Magi; and 
therefore might be fuppofed to be ae. much concerned a* 
any man in Perfia, at his pupil't not being appointed king. 
For that reafon his acculation againft Cyrus could not but 
gain credit. He accufed him of a defign to lie in wait for 
the king in the temple, and, after he had put off his gar. 
■tent, to fall upon him and deftroy him. Some affirm, 
that Cyrus was immediately feized upon this information ; 
ethers, that he got into the temple, and concealed himfelt 
there, but was pointed out by the pried ; in confequence 
of which he was to be put to death ; but his mother at 
that moment, took him in her arms, bound the Irenes of 
her hair about him, held his neck to her own, and by her 
tears and entreaties prevailed to have him pardoned, and 
remanded to this fea coaft. Nevertheleft, he was far from 
being fatiincd with his government. Inftead of thinking 
of his brother's favor with gratitude, he remembered on- 
ly the indignity of chains; and, in his refentment afpircd 
more than ever after the fevereignty. 

Some, indeed, fay, that he thought his allowance for 
his table inefficient, and therefore revolted from his king. 
But this is a foolilh pretext. For if he had no other ret 
Jburce, his mother would have fupplied him with whatev- 
er he wanted, out of her revenue;. Beudes, there needs 
no greater proof of his riches than the number of foreign 
troops that he entertained in his fervice, which were 
kept for him in various parts by his friends and retainers. 
For the better to conceal his preparations, he did not keep 
his forces in a body, but had his cmiuaries in different 
places, who inlilted foreigners on various pretences.— 
Meanwhile his mother, who lived at court, made it her 
bufinefs to remove the king's fufpicions ; and Cyrus him- 
felf always wrote in a lenient ftyle ; fometimes begging a 
candid interpretation, and femetime* recriminating upon 
TilTaphemes, as if his contention had been folelv with 
that grandee. Add to this, that the kins; had a dilatory 
turn of mind, which was natural to him, and which 
many took for moderation. At firit, indeed, he feem- 
ed entirely to imitate the mildnefs of the firft Artaz. 
erxes, whole name he bore, by behaving with great affa- 
bility to all that addrcQcd him, and distributing honors 
and rewards to perfflu of merit with a lavilh hand. He 
took care that piinifhments mould never be embittered 
with infult. If faa received prefects, he appeared as well 
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■leafed as thofe who offered them, or rather as thofe wh« 
received favors from him ; and in conferring favors, he 
always kept a countenance of benignity and pleafure. 



when *ne Omiiiis brought him a pomegranate of u 
Eion fize, be laid, " By the light of Milhra, this man, if 
"be were made govcrnar of a fmallcity, would loon make 
" it a great one." When he was once upon a journey, and 
people prefented him with a variety of things by the way, 
a laboring man, having nothing elfc to give him, ran to 
the river, and brought him i'ouie water in his hands. Ar- 
taxerxes was So much pleafed that he fent the man a gold 
cup, and a thoufand darks. When Euclidatfhe Lacedae- 
monian, laid many infolent things to him, he contented 
himfelf with ordering the captain of his guard Jo give him 
this anfwer : "You may fay what you pkale ro.lhe king j 
"but the king would have you to,k now, that he can not on- 
" ly fay, but do." One day as he was hunting, Tiribazus 
mowed him a rent in his robe ; upon which tile king faid, 
" What (hall I do with it f" " Put on another, and give 
"thattorne," raid Tiribazus. "It fhallbefo," faidthe 
king j " I give it thee ; but I charge Ihee not to wear it." 
Tiribazus, who, though not a bad man, was giddy and 
vain, difregarding the reftriftion, foon put en the robe, 
and at the fame time tricked himfelf out, with fame gold- 
en ornaments, fit only for queens. The court cxprelfed 
great indignation ; becaufe it was a thing contrary to their 
Jaws and cuftoms ; but the king only laughed and laid » 
him, " I allow thee to wear the trinkets as a woman ; and 
" the robe as a madman." 

None had been admitted to the king of Perfia's tabic 
but his mother and his wife; the former of which fat 
above him, and thelatter below him ; Artaxerxes, ne»- 
•rthelefs, did that honor to Oltanes and Oxatkres, two 
•fhis young brothers. But what afforded the Peruana 
the molt pleafing fpeetacle, was the queen Statira alwayc 
ridingin her chariot with the curtains open, and admit- 
ting the women ot the country to approach and falutc 
her. Theft things made his adminiltration popular. 
Yet there were fome turbulent and factious men, who 
reprefemed that the affairs of Perlia required a kiiyj 
ttf fuch a magnificent fpirit, fa able a warrior, and io 
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generou* a roafter ag Cyrus was. ; and that (he dignity of 
Jo great an empire could not be fupported without a prince 
of high thoughts and noble ambition. It was not, there- 
fore, without aconiidenceiriibmeof the 'Per Hans, as well as 
in the maritime provinces, that Cyrus undertook the war. 

Hewrote«lfototheLaeedxmoniansfararTiit9nce;prDm- 
iiingthat to (he foot he would give horfes, and to the 
hdrfemen chariots ; that on Ihofe who had farms he would 
bellow village;, and on rhofe who had villages cities. As 
for their pay, he aUbred thetnit mould not be counted, bin 
meafuredout to them. At the fame time he fboke in very 
high terms of himfelf, felling them he had a greater and 
more princely heart thaii his brother; that he was thebet- 
ter philofopher, being inflrii&ed in the dsarinw of the 
Maei, and that he couia drink and bear more wine than 
his brother. Artasei*es, hefaiS, was fo timorous and ef- 
ieminatr a man, that he could not fit a horTe in hunting, 
ncr a chariot in time of war. The Lacedemonians, there, 
fore, fent the fcytah to 'Clearchus, with orders, to ftrve 
Cyrus in every th'mg he demanded.* 

Cyrus began his march againfl the king, with a nume- 
rous army of barbarians, f anu almoft -thirteen thou (and 
Greek mercenaries. J He found one pretence after anoth- 
er for having fuch an armament on foot ; but his real de- 
ugna did not remain long undifcovered. For Tiflaphemes 
went in perfon to inform the king of them. 

This news put the court in great diforder. Paryfatii 
was cenfured as the principal caufe of the war, and her 
friends were fufpected of a private intelligence with 
Cyrus. Sottira, in her diftrefs about the War, gave Pa- 

• They took cannot ts mention A riaxerxet, pretending not to 
bepr.vyto _the defiga. that were carrying on again ft. him. Tfij, 
precaution they ufed, ihat in cafe Artaxerxe. Bioold get the bene', 
•f his brother, they mhrht jnftify uMlUvCa to him i„ what they 
had done. Xaufh. d, ExftdU. Cyri. 1, i. ™™y 

+ A hundred thouland barbariana. 

t Clearch U j,the Lacsdamonian, commanded all the Bslapoone- 
Juntroopi,tx« P tthtAcha tan ., who wcKled by Social*, of Achai. 
Hie Bceot.ana were under Proxenes, a Theban ; and the TbtfTaliaB. 
under Menon The other nations were commanded hy Perfi™ 

Ih.riyfi™ |W uo d* r Pythagora., a Laced* m or. ian , , n d twenty. 
■£.u n m ,'° « y J' mo '- »» ( egl-»ti«i, who wan admiral of tie 
Cvm. w£ J***" •"** P ' 0XCna P™ faltftl Xenophen^ 
Cyrus, who gave h, m » conunifllon amoagftthcGreekaierclcnariw. 
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ryfatis thewioG trouble. "Where is now," Ae cried, 
'* that faith which you pledged ( Where your intercef- 
** (ions, by which you faved the man that was con fpi ring 
" againft his brother i Havethey not brought war and afi 
" its calamities upon us (" Thefe expoilulaiions fixed in 
the heart of Paryfatis who Wat naturally vindictive and 
barbarous in her refentment and revenge, fucb a haired 
of Statira, that file contrived to take her off. Dinon writes, 
that this Cruel purpofe was put in execution during the 
war ; but Ctefias allures us, it was after it. And it is not 
probable, thai he, who was an eye witnefs to the tranf- 
afftions of that coutt, could either be ignorant of the time 
when the alfaflination took place, or could have any ration 
to roifreprefent the date of it ; though he often deviates 
into fictitious tales, and leves to give us invention inftead 
of truth. We fhall, therefore, leave this ftory to the or. 
der of time in which he has placed it. 

While Cyrus was upon his march, he had account* 
brought him, that the king did not rielign to try the for- 
tune of the field by giving battle immediately, but to wait 
in Perua till his forces were aHembled there from all parts 
of his kingdom. And though he had drawn a trench 
acrofs the plain len fathom wide, as many deep,* and four 
hundred furlongs in length, yet he fullered Cyrus to pafs 
him, and to march almoltto Babylon. + firibazus, we 
are told, was the tirfl who ventured to reraonltrate to the 
king, that he ought not any longer to avoid an action, nor 
to abandon Med -a, Babylon, and even Sufa to the enemy, 
and hide himlelf in Perfia; fincehehad an army infinitely 
greater than theirs, and ten ihoufand Satrap* and other 
officers, all of them fuperior to thofe of Cyrus both in 
courage And conduct. 

Upon this, he took a refolution to come to action as 
jbon as pofiible. His fudden appearance with an army 
of nine hundred thoufand men, well prepared an ac- 
coutred, extremely furprifed the rebels, who, through 
the confidence they had in themfelves, and contempt of 

*X(H£hon fays, tliii trench wis only live fathom wide, and 
three deep. It mult be oblerved that the word effm» fonetimc* 
fignif™ tftct «nly; and if ii be undcrftood lo here, it will bring 
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their enemy, tteTC marching m great confufion, and eve* 
without their arms. So that it was with great difficult 
that Cyrus reduced thetn to any order ; and he could net 
doit at left without much noifeand tumult. As the king 
advanced in (Hence, and at a flow pace, the good dilci- 
plineof his troop afforded an aftoniihing foecracle to the 
Greeks, who expected amungft fuch a multitude nothing 
but drtbrderly (hours and motions, and every other in. 
fiance of diftYaftion and confufion . He mowed his judg- 
ment, too, m placing the rtrongeft of his armed cliariof? 
before that part of his phalanx which was opposite to the 
Greeks, that by the impetuofity of their motion they 
Wright break the enemy's ranks before they came to dofe 
Combat. 

Many hrftorians hare defcribed this battle ; but Xeno. 
phon has done it with fach life and energy, that we do 
not read an account of it ; we fee it ; and feel all the dan. 
ger. Tt womd be very abhird, therefore, to attempt any 
thing after him, except the memianfog tome material cir- 
cDmlhtnces which he has omitted. 

The place where the battie wis fought is called Co. 
Tista,. and is five hundred furlongs from Babylon. A 
little before the action, Clearchus advrfed Cyrus to pert 
hfmfelf behind the Macedonians,* and not rtift bis 
perfon ; upon which he is reported to have fed, " What 
** advice is this, Clearchus > Would yon have me, at the 
" very time I am aiming at a crown, to ftew rayfetf nn- 
" worthy of one." Cyrus, indeed, committed an error 
in rafting into the midft of the grateft danger without 
care or camion ; but Clearchus was guilty of another as 
great, if not greater, in not contenting to place his 
Greeks oppo fit e to the king, and in getting the river on 
hisri^ht, to prevent his being forrounded. For, if fafety 
was his principal objeft, and he was by all means to avoid 
loft, he ought to have flayed atheme. Rut to carry his . 
arms ten thoufand furlongs from the fea, without necefSty 
•r conftra:nt, and wtety with a view to place Cyrus on 
the throne of Perlia, and then not to be folic! toan for a 
poll where he might beft defend the prince whSPpay he 
received, but for one in which he might att molt at eafe 
and in the greater: fafety,wasto belvave hke a man, wha, 
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•■t-the fight of prefent danger, abandons the whole en- 
terprife, and forget* thepurpcdcof his expedition. For it 
appears from the courfe of the action, that if the Greek) 
Iika charged thole that were ported about the king's per- 
fon, they would not have flood the Ihock j and after 
Artaxerxes had been ilain, or put to flight, the conqueror 
muft have gained the crown without further interruption. 
Therefore, the ruins of Cyrus's affairs and his death a 
much rather to be afcribed to the caution of Clearchus, 
than to his own raihnefs. For, if the king himfelf had 
been to choofe a pod for the Greeks, where they anight 
do him the leaft prejudice, he could not have pitched up- 
on a better than that which was moll remote from him, 
fel f, and the troops about him. At the diftance he was 
from Clearchus, be knew not of the defeat of that part of 
his army which was near the river, and Cyrus was cutoff 
before he could avail himfelf of the advantages gained by 
the Greeks. Cyrus, indeed, was fenlible what difpofi- 
tion would have been of mod fervice to him, and for 
that reafen ordered Clearchus to charge in the centre j 
but Clearchus ruined all, not with Handing his aflurances 
of doing every thing for the beft. For the Greeks beat 
the barbarians .with eafe, and purfued theinaconfiderable 

In the mean time, Cyrus being mounted on Pa/atas, a 
horfc of great fpirit, but at the fame time hcadftrong and 
unruly, fell in, as Ctefias tells us, with Artagerfot, gen- 
eral of the Cadufcuis, who met him upon the gallop, and 
called out to him in thefe terms : " Mad unjuft and molt 
*• ftupid of men, who difgraceii the name of Cyrus, the 
*' molt auguft of all names among the Perfians ; thou 
" leadeft thafe brave* Greeks a vile way to plunder thy 
" country, and to deftroy thy brother and thy king, who 
" has many millions of fervants that are better men than 
*< thou. 'Try if lie has not, and here thou lhalt loft thy 
*' head, befose thou can ft lee the face of the king." So 
taying^te threw his javelin at him with all his force; but 
his cuaBI was of fuch excellent temper, that he was not 
wounded, though the violence of the blow Jhook him in 
his feat. Then, at Artagerfes was turning his horlc, 

* FrobtblyasXMf hisbeeniiniftikcoftlMtranleribeisfarawiaf. 

ThenitwiU be MM«f pM> 'EMmwf if;r«t *»«*' tint myui. The* 
hii/Ji lit vile Grttkt a vik nwy, Be 
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Cyrus aimed a ftroke at him with his fpear, and the point 
•tit entered his collar bone, and pierced through bis 
neck. That Artagerfes fell by the hand of Cyrus, alrooft 
all hiftorians agree. As to the death of Cyrus himfelf, 
fince Xenophon has given a very Ihort account of it, be- 
caufe he was not on the fpot when it happened, perhaps 
it may not be amifs to give the manner of it in detail, at 
Dinon and Ctefias have rcprefented it. 

Dinon tells us, that Cyrus, after he had (lain Arta- 
gerfes, charged the vanguard of Artaxerxes with great 
fury, wounded the king's horfe, and difmounted him. 
Tiribazus immediately mounted him on another horfe, 
and faid, « Sir, remember this day ; for it deferves not 
" to be forgotten." At the fecond attack, Cyrus four- 
Fed his horfe againfl the king, and gave him a wound :• 
at the third, Artaxerxes, in great indignation, faid to thofe 
that were by, " It is better to die than to fuffer all this." 
At the fame time he advanced againft Cyrus, who was 
rafhly advancing to meet a fhower of darts. The king 
wounded him with his javelin, and others did the fame. 
Thus fell Cyrus, as tome fay, by the blow which the king 
gave him ; out according to others, it was a Carian fol- 
dierwho defpatched him, and who afterwards for his ex- 
ploit, had the honor of carrying a golden cock at the head 
of the army, on the point of his fpear. For the Perfim* 
called the Carians cocks, on account of the. crefts with 
which they adorned their helmets. 

Ctefias's ftory is very long, hut the purport of it is 
this : When Cyrus had flain Artagerfes, he pufhed his 
horfe up towards the king, and the king advanced againft 
him ; both ia filence. Ariacus, one of the friends of Cy- 
rus, firft aimed a blow at the king, but did not wound 
him. Then the king threw his javelin at Cyrus, but 
miffed him ; the weapon, however, did execution upon 
Tiuaphernes,t a man of approved valor, and a faithful 
fervant to Cyrus. It was now Cyrus's turn to try his 
javelin ; it pierced the king's cuirafs, and goin^wo fin™ 

* Of, with lie aklttice of Ike encounter, teat the king /rem kishsrfe. 
In the original it it naixeac it imra ■>ti£«Xi T»> Af>T« f ip£*.. 

+ Tifjpkernei is probably an erronemu reading. We know of no 
Tiffopheroa but the grandee of that name, who w». ■ faithful fer- 
«at to AtUxerxej. One of the nuQufctipti gives m Sttipkertos. 
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5 ers deep into his breaft, brought him from his horfc. 
'his caufed fuch difordcr in nis troops, that they fled. 
IS ut the king recovering, retired with a few of his men, 
among whom was Ctefias, to an eminence not far off, and 
there repoled himfelf. In the mean time, Cyrus's horfc, 
grown more furious by the action, carried him 'deep 
amongft ,the enemy ; and as night was coming On, they 
did not know him, and his own men fought for him in 
vain. Elated, however, with victory, and naturally dar- 
ing and impetuous, he kept on, crying out in the Perfian 
language as he went, "Make way, ye /laves, make way I" 
They humbled themfelves, and opened their ranks ; but 
Jiis tiara happened to'fallfrom his head ; and a young 
Perfian, named Mi thridates, in paffing, wounded him with 
his lance in the temple near his eve, without knowing who 
he was. Such a quantity of blood iffued from the wound, 
that he was feized with a giddinefs, and fell ierifelefs from 
Jits horfe. The horfc, having toft his rider, wandered 
about the field ; the furniture, too, Was fallen off, and the 
fervant of Mi'thridates, who had given him the wound, 
took it up, all Hained with blood. 

At lad Cyrus, with much difficulty, began to recover 
from his fwoon ; and a few eunuchs, who attended him, 
endeavored to mount him on another horfe, and fo to 
carry him out of danger. But as he was too weak to (It 
.a horfe, he thought It better to walk, and the eunuchs 
fppported him as he went. His head was'ftfll heavy, and 
he tottered at every Hep ; yet he imagined himfelf victo- 
rious, becaufe he heard the fugitives calling Cyrus king, 
■and imploring mercy. 

At that inflant, fome Caunians of mean condition, who 
performed the moll fer vile offices for the royal army /hap- 
pened to mix with the company of Cyrus as friends. — 
They perceived, however, though not without difficulty, 
that the clothing of his people was red, whereas that given 
by the king their mailer was white. One of theft then 
ventured to give Cyrus a ilroke with his fpear behind, 
without^ now ing him to be the prince. The weapon hit 
his liatflT and cut the linew ; upon which he fell, and in 
'falling dafhed his wounded temple againft a (lone, and di- 
ed upon the fpot. Such is Clefias's ftory of the death of 
' Cyrus, which, like a blunt weapon, hacks and hews him 
•a long time, and can hardly kill him at Isit, 
Voi.. V. Do 
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Soon after Cyrus expired, an officer, who was calleS 
the King's Eye, pafled that way. Artafyras, (forthatwas 
hia name) knowing (he eunuchs, who were mourning over 
the corpfe, addretfed him who appeared to he molt faith- 
ful to his matter, and raid, " Parifcas, who is that whom 
" ihou art lamenting fo much 1" " O Artafyras I" an- 
fwered the eunuch, " fee you not prince Cyrus dead I™ 
Artafyras was aftonifhed at the event j however, he de. 
fired the eunuch to compote himfelf, and take caie of the 
corpfe ; and then rode at full fpeed to Artaxerxes, who 
had given up all for loll, and was ready to faint, both with 
third and with the anguJm of his wound. In thefe cir- 
cumftances the officer found him, and with a joyful accent 
hailed him in thefe words : " I have feen Cyrus dead." 
The king, at firlr, was impatient to fee the dead body him- 
felf, and commanded Artafyras immediately to conduct 
him to it. But rinding all the field full of terror and dif- 
may, upon a report, that the Greeks, victorious in their 
quarter, were purfuing the fugitives, and putting all to 
the fwo d, lie thought proper to lend out a greater num- 
ber to reconnoitre the place, which Artafyras had told 
him of. Accordingly thirty men went with flambeaux in 
their hands. Still the king was almoil dying with thirft, 
and the eunuch Satibarzanes fought every place for wa- 
ter ; for the field afforded none, and they were at a great 
di (lance from the camp. After much fearch, he round 
one of thole poor Caunians had about two quarts of bad 
water in a mean bottle, and he took it and carried it to the 
king. After the king had drank it all up, the eunuch 
alked him " If he did not find it adifagreeable beverage!" 
Upon which he fwore by all the gods, " That he had nev- 
" er drank the molt delicious wine, nor the lighteft and 
"cleared water, with fo much pleafure. I wiih only," 
continued he, "that I couldfindiheman who gave it thee, 
*„' that I might make him a recompenfe. In the mean 
" time, I entreat the gods to make him happy and rich." 

While he was fpeaking, the thirty men, whom he had 
fent out, returned in great exultation, and confirmed the 
news of his unexpected good fortune. Now, like wife, 
numbers of his troops repaired to him again, and dif- 
iniliing his fears, he de fee nded from the eminence, with 
many torches carried before him. When lie came to the 
dead body, according to tiie law of the Perfians, the right 
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Band and the head were cut off; and having ordered the 
ficad to be brought to him, he took it by the hair, which 
was long and thick, and flowing it to the fugitives, and 
to fiich as were /till doubtful of the ' fortune of the day. 
They were aftoni/hed at the fight, and proftrated them- 
felves before him. Seventy thuufand men foon aflembled 
about htm, and with them he returned to his camp. — 
Ctelias tells us, he had led four hundred thoufand men 
that day into the field ; but Dinon and Xenophon make 
that number much greater. As to the number of the 
killed, Ctelias fays, an account only of nine thoufand was 
brought to Artaxerxes ; whereas there appeared to Ctefi- - 
as himfelf to be no fewer than twenty thoufand. That 
article therefore, muft be left dubious. But nothing can 
be a more palpable falfity than what Ctefias adds, that he 
was fen t amba/Tador to the Greeks in conjunction with 
Phayllus, the Zacynthian, and fome others. ForXeno- 
phon knew that Ctelias was at the Perlian court ; he men- 
lions him in his works, and it is plain that he had. met 
with his books. Therefore, if he had been joined in 
cemmiflion to fettle fuch important afFairs, he would not 
have palTed him by unnoticed, but would have mentioned 
him with Phayllus. Cle/ias, indeed, was a manofun- 
bout.ded vanity, as well as ftrong attachment to Clearchus ; 
and fo'r that reafon always leaves a corner in the ftory for 
himfelf, when he is drefling out the praifes of Clearchus ■ 
and the Lacedemonians. 

After the battle, the king fent great arid valuable pre f- 
ents to the fon of Artagerles, who was [lain by Cyrus, 
He rewarded alfo Ctefias, and others, in a diftinguilhed 
manner ; and having found the Caunian, who gave him 
the bottle of water, he raifed him from indigence and 
obfeurity, to riches and honors. There was- ibmeehing 
of an analogy between his punilhments and the crime. 
One Arbaces, a Mede, in the battle deferted to Cyrus, . 
and, after that prince. was killed, came back to his col- 
ors. As he perceived that the man had done it rather 
out of cowardice than any treafonable deugn, all the 
penalty he laid upon him, was to carry about a naked 
courtezan upon bis [boulders a whole day in the rnarket- 

K" ice. Another, befide defecting, had given it out, that 
had killed two of the enemy ; and for his punilhmenr, . 
he only ordered his tongue to be pierced through with. < 
three needles. 
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He fuppofed, tad he was defirous of having if paft upon 
the world that Cyrus fell by his hand. This induced fiiin 
to fend valuable prefents to Mithridatcs, who gave him the 
Urft wound, and to inltruct the meflengers to fay, "The 
" king does you this honor, becanfe you found the fnr- 
" niture of Cyrus's horfe, and brought it to him." And 



tliufe who gave it him to fay, "The king bellows this 
"upon you, becaufe you were the fecund perfon that 
" brought him good tidings. For Arlafyraswas the firft, 
" and you the next that brought hin» an account of the 
*' death of Cyrus." Mithridatcs went away in ulence, 
though not without concern. But the unhappy Carian 
could not conquer the common difeafe of vanity. Elated 
with what he thought h:s good fortune, and afpiiing to 
things above his walk in life, he would not receive his re- 
ward for tidings, but angrily indued, and called the 
tods and men to tvitnefs, that he, and no other man, 
killed Cyrus ; and that it was not julL to rob him of the 

The king was fo much incenfed at this, that he ordered 
the man's head to be cm off. But his mother Paryfatia 
u:ing prefent faid,'" Let not this villainous Carian go off 
" fo ; leave him to me, and he (ball have the reward 
"which his audacious tongue deferves." Accordingly 
the king gave. him up to her, and (he delivered him to the 
executioners, with orders to torture him for ten days, and 
then to tear out his eyes, and pour molten brafs into his. 
tars, till he expired. 

Mithridates alfo came to a miferable end foon after, 
through his own folly. Being invited one evening to fup- 
per, where both the eunuchs of the king, and thofe of hfs 
mother were prefent, he went in a robe embroidered with 
gold, which he had received from the king. During the 
entertainment, Paryfatis's principal eunuch took occafion 
to fay, " What a beautiful garment is this, Mithridatcs, 
"which the king has given you! How handfome are 
*■' ihofe bracelets and that chain I How valuable your 
" cimeler I He has certainly made you not only a great, 
"but a happy man." Mithridatcs, who by this time 
was fluihed with wine, made anfwer, " What are thefe 
** things, Sparamixes ( I deferve much greater marks of 
"honor than thefe for the fervices I rendered the king 
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"'that day." Then Spararnixes replied, with a finite, . 
"' I fpeak not in the Seaft out of envy ; but Once, accord- 
" ing to the Greek proverb, there is truth in wine, let me 
" tell you my mind Freely, and aflt you what great matter 
•'■ is it to find a liorfes furniture fallen off, and bring it to 
the king." This he faid, not that he was ignorant of the 
real ftate of the cafe ; but becaufe he wanted to lay him 
open, and faw that the wine had made him talkative, and 
taken him off his guard, he ftudied to pique his vanity. 
Mithridatea, no longer mailer of himfelf, faid, i' You may 
**' talk of what furniture and what trifles youpleafe ; but 
"' 1 tell you plainly, it was by this hand that- Cyrus was 
"(lain. For I did not like Artagerfes, throw my jave- 
" lin in vain, but pierced his temples near the eye, and 
" brought him to the ground ; and of that wound he 
"died." The reft of the company faw the dreadful fate" 
that would befal Mithridatea, and looked with dejected 
eyes upon the ground ; but he who gave the entertain- 
ment laid, " Let us now attend to our eating and drink, 
"ing ; and, adoring the fortune of the king, let fuch ■ 
" matters alone as are too high for us." 

Immediately after the company broke up, the eunuch ' 
told Paryfatis what had been faid, and (he informed tbe 
king. Artaxeries, like a perfon detected, and one who 
had loft a vittory out of his hands, was enraged at this 
discovery. For he was defirous of making all the barba- 
rians and Greeks believe, that in the fcveral encounters he 
both gave and received blows ; and that though he was 
wounded himfelf, he killed his adversary. He therefore ' 

. condemned Mithridates to the punifhment of tie Boat. 
The manner of it is this : They take two boats, which 
are made to fit each other, and extend the criminal in one 
of them in a fupine pofture. They then turn the other 
upon it, fo that the poor wretch's body is covered, and on- 
ly tlie head and hands are out at one end, and the feet at 
the other. They give him viftuals daily, and if he refus- 
es to eat, they compel him by pricking him in the eyes. 

. After he has eaten, they make liim drink- a mixture of ■ 
honey aad milk, which'they pour into his mouth. They 
fpread the fame, too, over hi^ face, and always turn him : 
fo as to have the fun full in his eyes ; the coofequence of ' 
which is, that his faee is covered with fwarms of flies. 
As-all the necefiary evacuations of a man- who cat) and-' 
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drinks are within the boat.the fiH tiinefs and corruption *ir- 
gender a quantity of worms, which confume his Helh,aii(E 
penetrate to hisentrails. When they find that the man is 
dead, they take offthe upper boat, and have the fpeftacle 
of a carcafs whofe flefti is eaten away, and of nuniberlefs 
vermin clinging (o and gnawing the bowels. Mithridates 
with much difficulty found death, after he had been con- 
inmed in this manner for feventeen days. 

There remained now no other mark for the vengeance 
of ParyfaW but Mefabates.one of the king's eunuchs, who 
cut off Cyrua's head and hand. As he took care to give 
her no handle again ft him, Iheteid. this (theme- for his de- 
ftruclion. She was a woman of keen parts in all refpe&s, 
and in particular (he played well at dice. The king often 
" d with her before thewar, and being reconciled to 
-fter it, took the fame diverfion with her. She was 
n the confidant of his pleafures, and ferupkd not to 
■mil him in any thing of gallantry. 

Statira indeed was the object of her hatred; and (he let 
her hart a very fmall mare of the king's company ; for 
(he was determined to have the principal intereft with him 
herfelf. One day finding Artaxerxes wanted fbmetbing 
to pals away the time, the challenged him to play for a 
thoufand darici, and purpofely managed her dice fo ill, 
that (be loft. She paid the money immediately, but pre, 
tended to be much chagrined, and called on him to play 
again for an eunuch. He confented to the propofal, and 
they agreed each of them to except five of their moll 
faithful eunuchs j the winner was to have his choice out 
of the reft. On thefe conditions they played. The 
queen, who had the affair at heart, exerted all her (kill, 
and being favored befides by the dice, won the eunuch) 
and pitched upon Meiabates, who was not of the num- 
ber of (lie excepted. He was immediately delivered to 
her, and before thi king fufpeeted any thing of her in- 
tentions, (he put him in the hands of the executioners, 
vith orders to flay dim alive, to fix his body on three 
Hakes, and to firetch out his (kin by itfetf. The king 
was highly incenfed, and exprefled his refentment in 
ftrong terms ; but (he only faid in a laughing ironical way, 
" This is pleafant indeed, that you mud be fo angry a - 
" bout an old ufelels eunuch, while- 1 fay not a word ol 
«■ mylofs of a thoufand Varies." The king, though 
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much concerned at the impofition, held his peace. But 
Statira, who on other occafions openly cenfured the prac 
tice of the queen mother, complained now of her irijullice 
and cruelty, in facrirfcing to Cyrus the eunuchs, and other 
faithful fervants of the king. 

After Tiflaphemes" had deceived Clearch-es and the 
ether Grecian officers, and, contrary to the treaty and his 
oaths, put them in chains. Ctefius tells tis that Clearchus 
made intereftwithhimfor the recovery of a comb. When 
he had obtained it, it feems he wa»fo much pleafcd with 
the ufe of it, that he took- his- ring from his finger, and 
gave it Ctefias, that it might appear as a token of his re* 
sard for him to His friends ana relations in Lacedaemom 
The device wat-a dance of the Caryatides.^ He adds, 
that whenever provifions were Cent to Clearchus, his fefi. 
low prifoners took molt of them for themfelvei, and left 
him a very fmall fhare ; but that he corrected this abufc, 
by procuring a larger quantity to be lent to Clearchus, _ 
ana Separating the allowance of the others from his. Alt 
this (according to our author) was done with the content-, 
and by the favor of Paryfatis. As he fent every days . 
gammon of bacon among the provifions, Clearchus fug» 
gefted to him, that he might eafily conceal a fmall dagger 
in the flefhy part, and begged earneftly that he would do 
<it| that his fate might not be left to the cruel difpofition 
of Artaxerxes ; but, through fear of the kings difplaaC- 
lire, he refufed it. The king, however, at the requeli of 
his mother, protntted, upon oath not to put Clearchus to 
death ; but afterwards he was perfuaded, by Statira, to 
deliroyajl the prifoners, except Menon. On this account 
he tells us Paryfatis plotted' againft Statira, and refolved 
to take her off by poifon. But it is a great abfurdity ia 
Gteltas to aflign lb difpropoTtionate-a caufe. Would Pa j. 

* Tiflaphernes, by promits which he did not intend to keepi 
drew Clearchus to in intervisw in hit teat. He went with (but 
principal office™ and twenty captains, to. wait on ttw Perfian, who 
put Clearchus and the four officer* under arrrft, and ordered the 
twenty captains to be cut in pieces. Some time after the king 
commanded Clearchus, and all the four office™, except Menon, 
to be beheaded. Xixepk. dt Ex*td..Cyri. 1. ii. 

+ Caryawas.a town in Lacsnia, where then was 3 templeof Di- 
ms, indeed, the whole town was dedicated to Diana and bci 
nymphs. In the court before the temple Hood a (tatue of Diana 
Caryalii, and th^Spartan virgins kept ■ yearly ftttival on which 
flMf dlatced round it. 
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ryfatis, for the take of Clearchus, undertake fo horrid ana 
dangerous an enterprife, as that, of poifoning the king's 
lawful wife, by whom he had children, and an heir to hit 
crown. It i) clear enough that he tells tbU fabulous tale 
to do honor to the memory of Clearchus. For he adds, 
that the cvca&a of the other officers were torn in pieces 
by does and birds ; but that, a Aorm of wind brought a 
great heap of find, and provided a tomb for Clearchus. 
Around this heap there fprang up a number of palm trees, 
which foon grew into an admirable grove, and fpread 
their protecting (hade over the place ; fa that the king 
repented greatly of what he had done, believing that he 
had deftroyed a man who was a favorite of the gods. 

It was, therefore, only from the hatred and jealoufy 
which Paryfatis bad entertained of Statira from the firft, 
that fhe embarked in lb cruel a defigo- She faw that her 
own power with the king depended only on his reverence 
/or her as his mother) whereas that of Statira was founded 
in love, and confirmed, by the greateft confidence in her 
fidelity. The point Ihe had to carry was great, and (he 
refolvcd to make one defperate effort. She had a faithful 
and favorite attendant, named Gig is, who, as Dinon tells 
ns, affined in the affair of the poifon i but according to 
CteGas, Ihe was only confeigus to it, and that againA her 
will. The former calls the perfon who provided the 
potfon Melantas ; the latter Belitaras. 

Thefe two princeffes had, in appearance, Jorgot their 
eld fufpicions and animofities, ana began to vilit and eat 
at each other's table. But they did it with fo much dif- 
truft and caution, as to make it a rule to eat of the fame 
difh, and even of the fame Dices. There is a fmall bird 
in Perlia which has no excrements, the inteftines being 
only filled with fat ; on which account it is fuppofed to 
live upon air and dew ; the name of it is Rbyniaees. — 
Ctefias writes that Paryfatis divided one of thefe birds 
with a fmall knife that was poifoned on one fide, and tak- 
ing the wholefomer part herfdf, gave the other to Stati- 
ra. Dinon, however, affirms, that it was not Paryfatis, 
bat Melantas, who cut the bird in two, and prefented the 
poifoned part to Statira. Be that as it may, fhe died in 
dreadful agonies and convullions ; and was not only fen- 
fible herfelf of the caufe, but intimated her uifpicions to 
the king, who knew too well the favage and implacable 
temper of his mother : He, therefore, immediately made 
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an inquifitioti into the affair. He took her officers and 
fervants that attended at her table, and put them to the 
torture. But file kept Gigis in her own apartment ; and 
■when the king demanded her, refufed to give her up. At 
Jaft Gigis begged of the queen mother to let her go in the 
night to her own houfe ; and the king being informed of 
it, ordered fome of his guards to intercept her. Accord- 
ingly ftiewas feized and condemned to die. The laws of 
Perlia have provided this punifhment for poifoners ; their 
heads are placed on a broad (tone, and then crufhed with 
another, till nothing of the figure remains. In that man- 
ner was Gigis executed. As for Paryfatis, the king did 
not reproach her with her crime, nor punifb her any far- 
ther, than by fending her to Babylon (which was the place 
(he defired to retire to) and declaring that he would never 
▼ifit that city while ftie lived. Such was the flate of hi» 
dome (tic affairs. 

He was no left felicitous to get the Greeks into his 
hands, who had followed Cyrus into Alia, than he had 
been to conquer Cyrus himfelf, and to keep the crown. 
But he could not fucceed.* For though they had loft 
Cyrus their general, and their own officers, yet they 
forced their way, as it were, out of the very palace of 
Artaxerxes, and made it appear to all the world that 
the Persians and their king had nothing to value them- 
felves upon but wealth, luxury, women, and that the reft 
was mere parade and oftentation. This gave frefh fpirits 
to the Greeks, and taught them to defpife the barbarians. 
The Lacedsemonians, in particular, thought it would be 
a great difhonor, if they did not now deliver the Aliatic 
Greeks from fervitude, and put an end to the infults of 
the Perfians. Their firft attempt was under the direction 
• The Greeks were at a vail diflance from their own country, in 
the very hcartof the Perbia empire, furrounded by a numerous ar- 
my fluflitd with victory ;. and had no way to return again into 
Greece, but by forcing their retreat through an Lmmenle traftof the 
enemy'] country. But their valor and reiolution mattered alt thefe 
difficult in, and, in fpite of a powerful army which porfued and 
taraUed them ali the way, they made a retreat of two thouf and three 
hundred and twentyfive milea, through the provincn belonging to 
the Perfians, and got fife to the Greek ciliet on the EuxineSea. 
Clearchushad the conduct of this march at firfl ; but he being cut 
ofl by the treachery of Tidapheroes, Xenophon wai.cbofcn in bit 
loom land to bit valor and wifdom it was chiefly, owing tjaljt 
length the^ gotfafeiato Greece. 
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of Thimbro, and the next under that of Dercyllidaa ; but 
as thole generals effected nothing of importance, the con- 
duct of the war was given to Ageiitaus. That prince im- 
mediately palfed into Alia with his fleet, and foon diitin- 
guiflied iiimfelf by hit vigorous operations; for he defeat- 
ed Tifiapheroes in a pitched battle, and brought over fev- 
•ral cities. 

By thefe loflej Artaxcrxes underflood what was hisbcft 
method of making war. He, therefore, fcnt Hermocrate* 
the Rhodian into Greece, with a great quantity of gold, 
having inftrufted him to corrupt with it the leading men 
amonglt the Hates, and to Air up a. Grecian war againft 
Lacedatmoa. 

Hermocratesacquittedhimfelf fo well itihiscommilTion, 
that the moll confiderablc cities leagued againft Sparta, 
and 'here were fuch commotions inPeloponnefus,that the 
magiftrates were forced lo recal Agelilaus from Afia. On 
leaving that country he is reported to have faid to his 
friends, "The king drives me out of Alia with thirty 
" thoufand archers." For the Perfian money bore the 
imprellion of an archer. 

Artaxerxes deprived the Lacedaemonians of the domin- 
ion of the fea,. by means of. Conon, the Athenian, wheafied 
in conjunction with Pharnabaaus. For Conon, after he 
had loft the fea fight at Mgai Potamos, took up his abode 
in Cyprus ; not merely to provide for his own fafety, but 
to wait for a change ef affairs, as mariners wait for the turn 
of the tide. As he faw that his own plan wanted a refpecr. 
able power. !o carry it into execution, and that the Perfian 
power required a perfon of ability to conduct it, he wrote 
the king an account of themeafures he had concerted. 
The meuenger was ordered to get the letter delivered into 
his hands by Zcno the Cretan, who danced in the revels, or 
by Polycritus the Mendcan, who was his phyucian ; and in 
cafe of their abfence, by Ctelias, another phyucian. The 
letter, we are told, was given to Ctelias, and he added to 
it this paragraph " I defire you, Sir, to fend Ctelias to me, 
" for he will be very ferviceable in thebufinefs of the navy." 
But Ctelias affirms, that the king, without any kind of fe- 
licitation, put him upon this fervice. 

After Artaxcrxes had gained, by Conon and Pharna- 
bazus, the battle off C nidus, which Dripped the Lace- 
demonians of the. empire of the fea, he drew almolt all 
Greece into his .intereft ; infomuch that, the celebrated 
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peace, called the Peace of Antalcidas, was entire])' of his 
modelling. Antalcidas was a Spartan, thefenofLeon, 
and foftrongly attached to the king, that he prevailed with 
the Lacedsmonians to give up to him all the Greek cities 
in Afia, and,the iflands which are reckoned aroongft its 
dependencies, to be held as his tributaries, in virtue of the 
peace ; if we can call that a peace by which Greece was 
qjfhonored and betrayed ; which indeed was To rile a bar- 
gain, that the mod unfuccefsful war could have terminated 
in nothing more inglorious. 

Hence n-v/aa that Artaxerxes, though according to Di- 
non's account, he always dete (led the other Spartans as the 
mod impudent «f men, yet exprefled a great regard for 
Antalcidas, when he came to his court. One evening he 
took a chaplet of flowers from his head, dipped it in the 
richeft effences, and fent it from his table to Antalcidas, 
All the court was aftonifhed at fuch a markof favor. But 
there "Teems to have been a propriety -in making him fo ri- 
diculous a compliment :* and he was a fit man to wear 
fuch a crown, who could take off Leonidas and Callicra- 
tides in a dance before the Perfians. Somebody happen- 
ing to fay in the hearing of Agefilaus, " Alas, for Greece! 
" when the Lacedaemonians are turning Perfians," he 
correited him and faid, "No (the Medes are rather turn- 
" ing Lacedemonians." But the wit of the exprefiion 
did not remove the difgrace of the thing. They loft their 
fuperiority in Greece by the ill fought battle of Leuctra, 
as they had before loft their honor by the vile conditions 
of this peace. 

So long as Sparta kept the lead, the king admitted An- 
talcidas to the privileges of hofpitality, and called him his 
friend. But when, upon their defeat at Leuch-a, the Spar- 
tans fent Agefilaus into Egypt, to get a fiipply of money, 
and Antalcidas went upon the fame bufinefs to the Perfian 
court, Artaxerxes treated him with io much neglect and 
contempt, that between the ridicule he fuffered from his 
enemies, and his fear of the refentment of the epbori, he 
relolved oh his return, to ftarve himfelf to death. Ifme- 
nias the Theban, and Pelopidas, who had lately won the 
battle of Leufilra, went alfo to the court of Artaxerxes, 

• It wsi a compliment entirely out of character to a Latedmno. 
man, who, as fuch, was fuppofed to value himfelf upon the fi*t- 
plicityof hit manners, and on avoiding all approaches to luxury. 
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Pelopidos fnbmitted to nothing unworthy of his country or 

rharadler; but Ifmenias being commanded to adore the 
king, purpofely let his ring fall from his finger, and then, 
by ftooping to take it up, appeared in a polfure of adora- 
tion. Timagoras, the Athenian, having given the king 
fomefecret intelligence in a letter which he fent by a fee. 
relary named Behiris, he was fo much pleafed, that he 
made him a prefent of ten thoufand darics. The fame 
Timagoras wanted a fupply of cow's milk, on account of 
a languishing diforder, and Artaxeixes ordered eighty cows 
for his ufe, which were to follow him wherever ne went. 
He likewise lent him a bed with the neceflary coverlets, 
and Perfiaii fervants to make it, . brcaufe he thought the 
Greeks not Ikilled in that art.; and he ordered him to be 
carried to the fea fide in ■ litter, on account of his indif- 
pofition. To this we may add the allowance for. his table 
while he was at court, which was fo magnificent, that 
Oftanea, the king's brother, one day laid to him, " Tima- j 
" goras, remember this table, for it is not fo fumptuous 
" for nothing." This was rather reproaching him with 
his treafon, than calling for his acknowledgments. And, 
indeed, Timagoras, on his return, was capitally condemn- 
ed by the Athenians for taking bribes. 

Artaserxes, in lome meafure, atoned for the caufes of 
forrow he gave the Greeks, by doing one thing that af- 
forded them great pleafure : He put TifTaphernes, their 
molt implacable enemy to death. This he did partly at 
the mitigation of Paryfatis, who added other charges to 
thofe alleged againli him. For he did not longiretain 
his anger, but was reconciled to his mother, arid fent 
for her to court ; becaufe lie faw (he had understand in? 
and fpirit enough to aflifl in governing the kingdom, and 
■here now remained no further caufe of fufpicions and 
unealinefs between them. From this time (he made it a 
rule to pleafe the king in all her meafures, and not toop- 
pofe any of his inclinations, by which !he gained an abso- 
lute afrendant over him. She perceived that he had a 
ftrong pallion for one of his own daughters, named Atofla. 
He endeavored, indeed, to conceal it on his mother's 
account, and retrained it in. public ; though, according 
to fome authors, he had already a private commerce with 
theprincefs. Paryfatis no fooncr fulpetied the intrigue, 
than Die carefled her grand daughter more than ever j and 
.was continually praimig to Ariaxerxes both Jier beauty 
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and her behavior, in which (he allured him there was 

tome thing great and worthy of a crown. At laft, me per- 
fuaded lurn to make her his wife, without regarding the 
laws and opinions of the Greeks .-'" God," faid (he, " has 
" made you a law to the Perfians, and a rule of right and 
" wrong." Some hiflorians, amonglr. whom is Heraclide* 
of Curai, affirm that Artanerxes married not only AtofTa, 
but another of his daughters, named Amertris, of whom 
we (hall fpeak by and by. His affection for AtofTa was fo 
flrong, that though Ihe had a leprofy, which fpread itfelf 
over her body, he was not difgufted at it; tut he waj 
daily imploring Juno.for her,and grafping the duft of her 
temple ; for he paid his homage to no other goddefs. At 
the fame time, by his order, his greatomcers lent fo many 
offerings to her fhrine, that the whole fpace between the 
palace and the temple, which was fixteen furlongs,- wm 
filled with gold, filver, purple, and fine* horfes. 

He fent Pharnabazus and Iphicrates to make war'upoli 



land horfe. Their country is rough and uneven, and 
covered with perpetual fogs. As it produces no corn Or 
fruits by cultivation, the inhabitants, a fierce and warlike 
race of men, live upon wild pears, apples, and other things 
of that kind. He, therefore, infenfibly fell into great dan- 
ger and dillrefs ; for his troops could find no provifions 
there, nor could they be fupplied from arty other place. 
They were forced to kill their beads of burden, and eat 
them } and thofe became fo fcarcc, that all afs's' head was 
fold for fixty drachma!. The king's table itfelf was ill 
fupplied; and there remained only a few horfes, all the 
reff having been ufed for food. 

In this extremity, Tiribazus, who often was in high 
favor on account o'f his Valor, and often degraded for 
his levity, and who, at this very time, was in the greateft 
difgrace, faved the king and his whole army by the fol- 
lowing flratagenj. The Cadufians having two kings, 



horfes f«m i llrange prefent to Juno, and 
with gold, fiK-er, arid purple, Dacter con 
(*«■*», htrfti, we (hould radJuSwj, frit 
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each had his feparate camp. Upon this Tiribazus formrf 
his fcheme ; and, after he had communicated it (o Artax- 
erxea, went himfelf to one of thofe. princes, and fent his 
fon to the other. Each impoled upon the king he applied 
to, by pretending that the other was going to fend a pri- 
vate embaSy to Artaxcrxes, to_ negotiate a feparate alli- 
ance. " But if you are wife, faid they, *' you will be 
" beforehand with your rival, and we will aflift you in the 

" whole affair." This -argument had its eftett ; and each, 
perfuaded that the otfier was undermining him But of en- 
vy, fent his ambafcadurs ; the one with Tiribazus, and the 

■other with his fon. As fome time paiTed before they re- 
turned, Artaxerxes began to fufpefi ; and there were 
thofe who fuggelted that Tiribazus had fome traitorous 
defign. The king was extremely dejetled, and repenting 
pf the confidence he had repofed in him, gave ear to aU 
the calumnies of his enemies. But at lall Tiribazus ar- 
rived, as did alfn his fon, with the Cadufian ambauadors, 
and peace was made with both parties ; in confequence of 
which Tiribazus returned with the king in greater efteem 
ty than ever. During this expedition, Artax- 
d that timidity and effeminacy ought not to be 
xibed, as they generally are, to the pomp and luxuries 
of life, but to a native meannefs and a depraved judgment. 
For neither the gold, the purple, nor the jewels, which 
the king always wore, and which were worth no lefs than 
twelve thoufand talents, hindered him from bearing the 
fame fatigues and hardlhips with the meaneft foldier in his 
army. He took his quiver on his back, and his buckler 
upon his arm, and quitting his horfe, would often march 
foreiaoft up the moll craggy and difficult places ; info- 
much that others found their tafk much lighter, when 
they faw the flrength and alacrity with which he proceed- 
ed ; for he marched above two hundred furlongs a day. 
At laft he arrived at one of his own palaces, where 

.there were gardens and parks of great extent and beauty, 
though the country around it was naked and barren. As 
the weather was exceedingly cold, he permitted his men 
to cut wood out of his own parks, without (paring either 
pine or cyprefs ; and when the foldiers were loth to touch 
tieei oHitch fize and beauty, he took an ax in his own 
hand, and laid it to the fined tree amongft them. After 
which they cut them down without feruple, and having 
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He found, however, on his arrival at his capital, that 
he had loft many brave men, and almoft all his horfes ; and 
imagining that he was defpifed for his loiTes, and the ill 
fuccefs of the expedition, he became fufpicioua of his 
grandees. Many of them he put to death in anger, and 
more out of fear. For fear is the molt fanguinary prin- 
cipal a tyrant can aft from 5 courage, on the contrary, is 
merciful, mild, and unfufpicious. Thus the moil timo- 
rous animals are the hardeft to be tamed ; but the more 
generous, having lefs fufpicien, becaufe they have left 
fear, fly not the carelTes and fociety of men. 

Ariaxcrxes being now far advanced in years, obferved 
his fons making parties for the crown amonglt his friends 
and the reft of the nobility. The more equitable part were 
for his leaving it lex his efdeft fon Darius,as he had received 
it frum his father in the fame right. But his younger fon 
Ochus, who was an aftiye man, and of aviolentfpirit, had 
atfo a considerable intereft among the grandees. Beiides, . 
he hoped to gain his father through Atofla j for he paid 
his court to her, and promifed to make her the partner of 
his throne, uponthedeathof Artaxenes. Nay, it was fa id 
that he had already private familiarities with her. Artax- 
cries, though he wastgnorantof this circumftance, relolv- 
ed to cut off the hopes of Ochus at once ; left, following 
the daring ftepa of his uncle Cyrus, he Ihould involve the 
kingdom again in civil wars. He therfore declared Dari- 
us his fuccelfor, ivho was now twentyfive* years old, and 
permitted him to wear the point of his turban f eroct, as 
a mark of royalty. 

As it is cuftomary in Perfia for the heir to alk a favor 
of him that declaied him fuch, whichif poffible, is always 
granted, Darius afked for AfpaJia, who had been the fa- 
vorite miftreft of Cyrus, and was now one of the king's - 
concubines. She was a native of Phocea in Ionia, and her 
parents, who were above the condition of Daves, had giv- 
en her a good education. One evening (he was introduc- 
-.ed to Cyrus at fupper with the other women. Th^ 

• In the printed tew it itjifty ; butoneof the manufciiptj give* ■ 
us wtfirtof ui mijsi, initcid of wiiTtixwei, kfidw, Fluttmh ■ 
cajli him a young man 1 little below. 

t Ciwr«. . 
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approached him without fcruple, and received his joker 
and carefles with pleafiire.; butAfpaliaftoodbyin filencej 
and when Cyrus called her, ihe refufed to go. Perceiving 
that (he chamberlains were about to compel her, (he laid, 
" Whoever lays handsupon me (hall repent it." Upon 
which rhe company looked upon her as an unpolilhed crea- 
ture ; but Cyrus was pleated, and faid, with a fmile, to 
the perfon who brought the women, "Do not you fee 
" that of all you have provided, this only has generoflj 
"and virtuous fentiments i" From this moment he at- 
tached hitnfelf to her, loved her moll of ail his concu- 
bines, and calledher Afpafia ibt -U>ifi. When Cyrus fell 
in battle, fhe was taken amongft the plunder of his camp. 
■ Artaxerxes was much concerned at his fon's requeft. 
Fjjr the barbarians are fo extremely jealous of their wom- 
en, that capital punifhment is inflicted not only on the 
man who 'peaks to, or touches one of the kings concu- 
bines, but on him who approaches or pafles their chariots 
en (he road. And though, in compliance with the dic- 
tates of his pafiion, he had made AtuiTa his wife contrary 
to law, he kept three hundred and fixty concubines, all 
women of the greated beauty. However, when Darius 
demanded Afjja/ia, he declared her free, and faid, " She 
** might go with him if (lie pieafed ; but he would do no 
" violence to her inclinations." Accordingly Afpafia was 
fent for, and, contrary to the king's expectation, made 
choice of Darius. He gave her up to him, indeed .becaufe 
lie was obliged to it by the law ; tout he foon look her a- 
way, and made her a prieftefs ot Diana at Ecbatana,whon> 
Ihey call jtniiis,* (hat (he might pars the remainder of her 
life in chattily- This he thought no fevere revenge upon 
his fon, but a pleafant way of chaflifing his prefumption. 
But Darius highly relented the affront; whether it was 
that the charms of AfpaJia bad made a deep impreflion 
upon him, or whether he thought himfelf infulted and 
ridiculed by this proceeding. 

Tiribazus feeing how much he was offended, endeav- 
ored to exafperate him ftill more. This he did from a 
fellow feeling ; for he had fuffered an injury much of the 

* Paufaniai (ays, there was a temple of Diana Aaailii in Lydia. 
But Juilin trlls ui, thai Artaxcixet made Alnada one of the pricft. 
riles of the fun. 
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MaektriA.' The king, having feveral daughters, promifcd 
to give Apama to Pharnabaiira, Rhodogune to Orontei, 
amf Amcltris to Tiribaziis. He kept his word with the 
two -firft, but deceived Tiribaziis ; for, indeed of giving 
Amellris to hhn, he married herhimfelf ; promifing, at the 
(Sme time that he lhould have his youn gelt daughter A toffs. 
But he became enamored of her too, and married her, as 
we have already mentioned. This treatment extremely 
incenfed Trribazus, who had, indeed, nothing fteadyin his 
difpo/ition ; but was wild and irregular. One while fuc- 
cefsful, and upon a footing with the greateft" men in the 
court, another while unacceptable to the king, and (inking 
into difgrace , he bore no change of fortune with propri- 
ety. Ifhe was in favor, his vanity was unfupportable ; 
if in difgrace, inftead of being humble and quiet, he had 
recou rle to violence and ferocity. 

His converting with the young prince was, therefore,, 
adding flame to fire. " What avails it," iaid he, " to 
" have the point of your turban advanced, if yon feek not ' 
" to advance your authority 1 Nothing can be more ab- 
"fifrd than your thinking yourfelf fecure of the fuccef- 
**1ion, while your brother is privately forwarding his in. 
" tereft by means of the women, and your father is fo very 
"foolifh and unfteady. He who could break one of the 
"moll (acred laws of the Perfians, for the fake of an in- 
" fignificant Grecian woman, is certainly not to be dc- 
"■depended upon in more important engagements. The 
" cafe is quite different between you and Ochus, as to the 
"event of the competition t If Ochus does not obtain the 
" crown, none will hinder him from living happily in a 
" private nation ; but ye-u, who have been declared king,. 
" muft either reign or die." On this occafion was verifi- 
ed that obfervation of Sophocles : 

li nil count] 

The road which leads us to what we* defire is, indeed,, 
finooth, and of an eafy defcent ; and the defires of molt 
men are vicious, becaufe they have never known or tried 
the injoy ments of virtue. The luftre of fuch an imperial 
crown, and Darius's fear of his brother, furnilbed Tiri- 
bazus with other arguments ; but the goddefs of beauty 
contributed her ill are towards perfuading biro, by putting 
him in mind of the lot's of Afpafia. 
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He-gave himfelf up, therefore, entirely to Tiribazuv 
«nd many others Toon entered into the confpiracy. But 
before it could be carried into execution, an eunuch gave, 
the king information of it, and of all the meafiiret that 
were taken ; for he had got perfect inteligence that they 
defigned to enter hi* chamber in the nigh!, and kill him. 
in hit bed. 

Artaxerxes thought it would be great imprudence either 
to flight the information, and ray himfelf open to ftich dan- 

Er, or to credit it without farther proof. The method 
took was this : He ordered the eunuch to join Darius 
and his adherents, and afli ft at all their councils ; and in the 
mean time broke a door through the wall behind hia bed, 
which he concealed with the tapeftry. Whe.i the time 
came, which the eunuch informed him of, he placed him- 
felf upon his bed, and remained there till he had a fight of 
the faces of the confpirators.and could perfectly diftinguifh 
each of them. But when he law them draw their fwords, 
and advance towards him, he pulled back the tapeRry, 
retreated into the inner room, and, at ler he had bolted the 



took to flight, and defired Tiribazus to do the fame, be- 
caufe he muft certainty have been ofaferved. While he- 
lingered, the guards came and laid hold of him ; but he 
killed many ut them, and it was with difficulty that he was- 
defpatched at lait by a javelin thrown at a diftance. 

Darius was taken, together with his children, and 
brought to anfwer for his crime before the judges which 
the king appointed. The king did not think proper to 
alM at the trial in perfon, but directed others to lay the 
charge againfl his ton, and his notaries were to take down 
Separately the opinion of each judge. As they all gave. 
it unanimoufly for death, the officers took Darius, and 
led him into an adjacent prifon. But when the execu- 
tioner came with the inftrument in his hand which is ufed 
in beheading thecapital convicts, he was feized with hor- 
ror at the fight of Darius, and drew back towards the 
door, as having neither ability nor courage to lay violent 
hands upon his king. But the judges who flood at the 
door, urging him. to do his office, with menaces of in. 
Jtant punifhment if he did not comply, he returned, and 
ieixin^ Darius by the hair, threw him on the ground. 
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Mid cut off hit head. Some fay the caufe was tried in pret- 
ence of the king, and that Darius, after he was convifted) 
by indubitable proofs, fell on his face and begged for- 
mercy, but Artaxerxes ruing in great anger drew his 
cimeter.and purf'ued his ftroke till he laid him dead at his 
ieet. They add, that after this he returned to his palace, 
and having paid his devotions to the fun, faid to thofe 
who addled at the ceremony, " My Perfians, you may now 
" return in triumph, and tell your fellow fubjciis, that 
*' the great Oromazes" has taken vengeance on thofe 
"' who formed the molt impious and execrable dcligns a- 
*' gainft their fovereign." Such was the end of the con- 

Ochus now entertained very agreeable hopes, and was 
encouraged befidesby AtoQa. But he had (till lomefear. 
of his remaining legitimate brother, Ariafpes, and of his 
natural brother Arfames. Not that Qchus had fo much 
■o apprehend from Ariafpes, merely becaufe he was older, 
but the Perfians were defirous of having him fucceed to 
the throne onaccountof his mildnefs, his fincerity, and his 
humane di/pofition. As for Arfames, he had the charac- 
ter of a wile prince, and was the particular favorite of hi* 
father. This was no fecret t« Ochiis. However, he plan- 
ned the deftruflion of both thefe brothers of his ; and be- 
ing of an artful, as well as fanguinary turn, he employed 
his cruelty againft Arfames, and his art againft Ariafpes. 
To the latter he privately fent fome of the king's eunuchs 
and friends with frequent accounts of fevere and menacing 
expreflions of his father's, asif he had refolved to put him 
to a cruel and ignominious death. As thefe perfons came 
daily to tell him in confidence, that fome of thefe threats 
were upon the point of being put in execution, and the 
others would not be long delayed, he was-fo terrified, and 
fell into Inch a melancholy and defponding nay, that he 

Srepared a poifonous draught, and drank it, to deliver 
imfelf from the burden of life. 
The king being informed of the manner of his death, 
Uncerely lamented him, and had fome fufpicion of the 
caufe, but could not examine intoit thoroughly on account . 
of his great age. 
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However, Ariame* now became dearer to turn than 
ever, and it was eafy to fee that the king placed an entire 
confidence in him, and communicated to him hi* imft fe- 
erct thoughts. Ochus, therefore, would not defer hit 
enterprise longer, but employed Harpates, the fon of Tiri- 
bazus to kill Arfames. ArBuerxei, whom ttme had 
brought to the very verge of life, when he had this addi- 
tional ftrokc m the fate of Arfames, could not make nuch 
more ftruggle ; hi* forrow and regret foon brought him 
to the grave. He lived ninety four years, and reigned 
fiatytwo.* He had the character of a prince who govern- 
ed with lenity ; and loved his people. But perhaps Che 
behavior of nil fucceffor might contribute not a little to • 
hi* reputation ; for Oohus wa* the moft cruel and fen- - 
gntaary of princes. 



ARATUS. 

I HE philofapher Chryfippus, toy dear Polvcnrtes, feems 
■o have thought the ancient proverb not quite jufMuable, . 
aad therefore he delivered it, not a* it really hi, but what 
he thought it fhould be 

Who but a happy (on will prarfe hit fire ? 
Wonyfidaro j the Trceacnian, however, corrects him, and 
gives it right, 

Who but unhappy fan] will pnifc (heir fires p 

He fays, the proverb was made to filcncc thofa who, - 
having no meritof their own, drefs themfelves. up in the 
virtues of their anceflors, and are lavifh in their praifea. 
And thofe in -whim tbt 'virtues »/ thtirjires Jbine in con- 
genial beauty, to make ufe of Pindar's cxpreliion ; who, 
Tike you, form their conduct after the brighteft patterns in 
their families, may think it a great happineft to rtiaem. 
ber the snoft eacellent of their ancetlors, and often to 
hear or fpeak of them. For they a flume not thehonor of 
ether men's virtues for want of merit in their own, but 
Uniting their great actions to thofe of their progeni- 
tors, they prsife them as the authors of their defcent, 
and the models of their lives. For which reafon, when £ 
■ * DLodorus Siculus lays, that be reigned orJyiortytbnjeyeaii. 
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have written' the life of Aratus, your countryman, and one 
of your anceflors, I ftiall fend it to you, who reflect n* 
di (ho nor upon him either in point of reputation or power. 
Not that I doubt your having informed yourfelf of his ac- 
tions from the firftwith all poffiblecareandesaftnefs; but 
I do it, that your Ions, Polycratcs and Pythocles, majr 
form themfelves upon the great exemplars, in their own 
family, fometimes hearing and fometimes reading what it 
becomes them well to imitate. For it is the felf admirer, 
not the admirer of virtue, that thinks hirofelf fuperior to 

After the harmony of the pure Doric," I mean thearif- 
tocracy, was broken in Sicyon, and Seditions took place 
through the ambition of the demagogues, the city con- 
tinued a long time inadifremperedftate. It only changed 
one tyrant fur another, till Cleon was (lain, and the ad- 
mini ft rati on committed to Timoclidas and Clinias, per- 
fons of the greater! reputation and authority amongft the 
citizens. The commonwealth feemed to be in fome de- 
gree reeftablifhed, when Timoclidas died. Abantidas, 
the fon of Pafeas, taking that opportunity to fet himfelfup 
tyrant, killed Clinias, and either banifhed or put to death 
his friends and relations. He fought alfo for hisfon Ara- 
tus, who was only feven years old, with a delign to clef- 
Satchhim. But.intheconfulion that was in his houfe when 
is father was flain.theboy efcaped among thofe that fled, 
and wandered about the city, in fear anddeliitute of help, 
till he happened to enter, unobierved, the houfeof a wom- 
an named Solo, who was filler to Abantidas, and had 
been married to Prophantua; the brother of Clinias. A* 
fhe was a perfon of generous fentiments, and perfuaded 
befides, that it was by the direction of fome deity, that the 
child had taken refuge with her, fhe concealed him in one 
of her apartments till night, and then fent him privately te 

Aratus having thus efcaped fo imminent a danger, im- 
mediately conceived a violent and implacable hatred for 
tyrants, which increafed as he grew up. Hewas educated 
by the friends of his family at Argos in a liberal man- 
ner ; and as he was vigorous and robufr, he took to gym- 
naftic eiercifes and fucceeded fo well, as to gain the prize 

5, great jxrfUiwn, t* 
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in the five several fort*.* Indeed, in his (fetues there 
M an athletic look ; and imidft the ftrong fenfe and majefty 
esprcflcd in his countenance, we may difcover fo me thing 
inconfiftent with the voracity and mattock of the wre fl- 
iers, t Hence perhaps it was that he cultivated his pow- 
ers of eloquence left than became a ftatefman. He might' 
iadeed be a better fpeakcr than fome fuppofe ; and there 
~~e thole who judge, from his Commentaries, that hecer- 
inly was fo, though they were nattily written, and at- 



totle the logician, formed a deiign againlt Abantidas, and 
they ealily found an opportunity to kill him, when he at- 
tended, and fome times joined in, their difputaiions in the 
public halls, which they had infenfibly drawn him into 
for that very purpofe. Pafeat, the father of Abantidas, 
then (eized the fupreme power, but he was aflafmiated by. 
Nicocles, who took his place, and was the next tyrant.— 
« told that there was a perfefl likenefs between this 



Nicocles and Periander, the Ion of Cypfelus ; as Orontes. 
the Perfian, refembled Alcmxon, the fon of Antphiaraus, 
and a Laced aemqniart youth the great Heftor. Myrtilas, , 
informs us, that the young man was crowded to death by 
the multitudes who came, to fee him, when that refem- 
bhuee.was known. 

Nicocles reigned four months, during which time he did' 
a thoufand injuries to the people, and was near luting the 
city to the jE'oliane, who formed a fcheme to furprife it. 
Aratua was by this time approaching to manhood, and 
great attention was paid him on account of his high birth, 
and hisfpirit, in which there was nothing little or unen- . 
tcrpriung, and yet it was under the correction of a grav- 
ity, and Tolidity of judgment much beyond his years. — 
The exiles, therefore, confidered him as their principal - 
reiource ; and Nicocles was not regardlefs of his motions, 
but by his private agents obferved the. meafures he was 
talcing. Not that he expected he would embark in lo bold 
and dangerous an entcrprife as he did, but he (tifpe&ed, 

* The five cimifa of the PenUMim (as we km already ob- 
served) went running, loping, throwing ths dart, boxing indwrefU 
ting. 

t They ufetl to break up the ground with the mattock by way; 
«£ curette, to unpfovc their ftrength. 

!•>$•*! "X*" "xonrcuat t» mh immti Ttrr*9» twsh*. 
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Ms application to the princes who were the friends of his 
Father. Indeed, Aratus bepan in that channel ; but when 
he found that Antigonus, notwithftanding his promifes, 

Eat him off from time to time, and that {lis hopes from 
gypt and Ptolemy were too reroute, he refolved to de. 
flroy the tyrant without any foreign afliltance. 

The firfl perfons to whom he communicated his inten- 
tions were Ariitomachus and Ecdelus. Arirtomachus was 
an exile from Sicyon, and Ecdelus an Arcadian banifhed 
from Megalopolis. The latter was a philofopher, who in 
fpeculation never loft fight of practice, for he had ftudied 
at Athens under Arcefilaus the academician.* As thefe 
readily accepted his propofal,he applied to the other exiles; 
a few of whom joined him, becaufe they were afhamed to 

f:ive up fo promifing a hope ; but the greateir part be. 
ieved it was only Aratus's inexperiencef that made him 
think of fo bold an attempt, and endeavored toprevent his 
proceeding. 

While he was cenfidering how to feiie fome poft in the 
territories of Sicyon, fromwhence he might protecute hof- 
tilities againft the tyrant, a man of Sicyon arrived at Ar- 
sos, who had efcaped out of prifon. He was brother to 
Xenocles, one of the exiles ; and being introduced by him 
to Aratus, he informed him, that the part of the wall 
which he had got over, was altnolt level with the ground 
on the infide, as it joined upon a high rocky part of the 
city, and that on the outfide it was not fo high but that it 
might be fcaled. Upon this intelligence, Aratus fent two 
of nis fervants, Sceuthas and Technon, along with Xeno- 
cles, to reconnoiler the wall j for he was refolved, if he 
could do it fecretly, to hazard all upon one great effort, 
rather than lengthen out thewar.and publicly engage with 
a tyrant, when lie had no refources but thofe of a private 

Xenocles and his companions, after they had taken the 
height of the wall, reported, at their return, that it was 
neither impracticable nor difficult, but that it was danger- 
ous to attempt it on account of fome dogs keptbyagar- 
dener, which were little indeed, but at the fame time ex- 
tremely fierce and furious. Aratus, however immediate. 

• Acefilaus wis the difcipleof Crantor, and had eftiWuiedths 
middle academy. 

t lit wu not yet twenty ye»i» old. 
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]y fet about the work. It was eafy to provide arms with- 
out fufpicion ; for almofi every body went armed, by rea- 
ton of the frequent roberies and the incurfions of one peo- 

Iile into the territories of another. And as to the fcaling 
udders, Euphranor, who was one of the exiles, and a car- 
penter by trade, made them publicly ; his bufinefs (creen- 
mg him from fufpicion. Each of his friends in Argos, 
who had no great number of men (hat he could command, 
furnilhed him with ten j he armed thirty of his ownfer- 
vants, and hired fomefew ibldlersof Xenophilus, who was 
chief captain of a band of robbers. To the latter it was 
given out that the defign of their march to Sicyon was to 
carry off the king's liud ; and feveral of them were fent be- 
fore by different ways to the tower of Potygnotus,with or- 
ders to wait fur him there. Caphefias was likewife fent 
with four others in a travelling arefs. Thefewere to go 
'n the evening to the gardener's, and pretending to be 



was not acceflible any other way. The ladders being made: 
to take in pieces, were packed up in corn chefts, and fent 
before in waggons prepared for that pnrpofe. 

In the mean time forae of the tyrant's fpies arrived at 
Argos, and it was reported that they were fkulking about 
40 watch the motions of Arams. Next morning, the re fore, 
Aratus appeared early with his friends in the market place, 
and talked with them for fome time. He then went to 
the Gymnalium, and after he had anointed himfelf, took 
with him fome young men from the wreftling ring who 
u fed to beof his parties of pleafure, and returned home. 
In a little time his fervants were feen in the market place, 
fome carrying chaplets of flowers, fome buying flambeaus, 
and fome in difcourfe with the women who ufed to ling 
and play at entertainments. Tliefe manceuvres deceived 
the fpies. They laughed and faid to each other, " Cer- 
" tainly nothing can Se more daftardly than a tyrant, Jince 
" Nicocles, who is mailer of fo llrong a city, and armed 
" with fo much power, lives in fear of a young man, who 
"wades the pittance he has tofubfiftonin exile, in drink- 
" ing and revelling even in the daytime." After thefe 
falle reafoniugs they retired. 

Aratus, immediately after he had made his meal, fet 
out for the tower of- Poly gnat us, -and when he had' joined 
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-tire foldiers there, proceeded to Ncmea, where he difclofai 
iiis real intentions to his whole company. Having ex- 
horted them to behave like brave men, and promifcd them 
great rewards, he gave propitious Apollo for the word, and 
then led them forwards towards bicyon, governing his 
march according to the motion of the moon, fometimes 
quickening, and fometimes flackcning his pace, foasto 
have the benefit of her light by the way, .and to come to 
the garden by the wall juft after flie was fet. There 
Caphelias met him, and informed him that the dogs were 
let out before he arrived, but that he had fecured the gar- 
dener. Molt of the company were greatly difpiriteti at this 
account, and delired Aratus to quit his enterprife ; but he 
encouraged them by promifing to defift, if the dogs fhould 
prove very trouble fume. Then he ordered thofewhocar- 
ried the ladders to march before, under the conduct of 
Ecdelus and Mnafitheus, and himfelf followed foftly. 
The dogs now began to run about and bark violently at 
Ecdelus and his men ; nevertheiefs they approached the 
wall, and planted their ladders fife. But as the foremofl 
of them were mounting, the officer who was to be relieved 
by the morning guard patted by that way at the found of 
the bell, with many torches and much noife. Upon this, 
the men laid themfelves clofe to the ladders, and elbaped 
the notice of this watch without much difficulty ; but when 
the other which was to relieve it came up, they were in 
the utnioll danger. However, that too palled by without 
obferving them ; after which, Mnafitheus and Ecdelua 
mounted the wall fir ft, and having fecured the way both to 
the right and left, they fent Technon to Aratus to defire 
him to advance as fail as poflible. 

It was no great diltance from the garden to the wall, and 

to a tower in which was placed a great hunting dog to 

alarm the guard. But whether he was naturally drowfy, 

or had wearied himfelf the day before, he did not perceive 

t heir-entrance. But the gardener's dogs awaking him by 

barking below, he began to gruwl ; and when Aratus's 

men palled by th*e tower, he barked out, fo that the whole 

; place refounded with the noife. Then the fetitinel, who 

: kept watch oppofite to the tower, called aloud to the 

J huntfman, and alked him, *' whom the dog barked at fo 

' *• angrily, or whether any thing new had happened I" 

* The huntfman anfwered from the tower, " That there 

•'was nothing extraordinary, and that the dog was only 

Vol. V. , Ff 
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" diflurbed at the torches of the guards and the noife of 
"the bell." This encouraged Aratus's foldiers mote 
than any thing ; for they imagined that the huntiman 
concealed the truth becaufc he had a fecret under (landing 
with their leader, and that there were many others in the 
town whowould promote the deiign. But when the reft 
of their companions came to fcale the wall, the danger 
increafed. It appeared to be a long affair, becaufe the 
ladders (hook and fwung extremely if they did not mount 
them foftly, and one by one ; and the time p relied, forthe 
cock ■ began to crow. The country people, too, who 
kept the market, were expected to arrive every moment, 
A rat us, therefore, haftened up himfelf when only forty 
of his company were upon the wait ; and when a few 
more had joined him from below, he put himfelf at the 
head of his men, and marched immediately to the ty- 
rant's palace, where the main guard was kept, and where 
1 he mercenaries parted the night underarms." Coming 
Suddenly upon them, he took, them prifoners without kill- 
ing one man ; and then fent to his friends in the town to 
invite them to comeiand join him. They ran to him from 
all quarters ; and day now appearing, the theatre was 
filled with a crowd of people who (food in fufpenfe ; for 
they had only heard a rumor, and had no certainty of 
what was doing, till a herald came and proclaimed it in 
thefe words, " Aratus the fon of Clinjas calls the citizen* 
" to liberty." 

Then perfuaded that the day they had long expefted 
was come, they ruftied in multitudes to the palace of the 
tyrant, and fet fire to it. The flame was fo ftrong that it 
was feen as far as Corinth, and the Corinthians wondering 
what might be the caufe, were upon the point of going to 
their aflillance. Nicocles eftaped out of the city by tome 
fubterranean conduits ; and the foldiers having helped 
the Sicyonians to extinguilh the fire, plundered his palace. 
Nor did Aratus hinder them from taking this booty ; -but 
the reft ot' the wealth which the feveral tyrants had amafcT- 
ed, he bellowed upon the citizens. 

There was not fo much as one man killed or wounded 
in this aft Inn, either of Aratus's party or of the enemy ; 
fortune fo conducting the enterprifc, as not to fully it 
with the blood of one citizen. Aratus recalled eight* 
perfona who had been baniftied by Nicocles, and of thofe 
Jltat had been expelled by the former tyrants not left 
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than five hundred. The latter had long been forced to 
wander from place to place, forae of them full fifty years ; 
confequently moft of them returned in a deftitute condi- 
tion. . They were now, indeed, reftored to their ancient 
Eo fie (lions ; but their going into haufes and lands which 
ad found new mailers, laid Aratus under great difficul- 
ties. Without, he faw Antigonus envying the liberty 
which the city had recovered, and laying fchemes to en. 
flave it again, and within he found nothing but faction 
and diforder. He therefore judged it beft in thiscritical 
situation to join it to the Achajan league. As the people 
ofSicyonwere Dorians, they had no objection to being 
called a part of the Achaean community, or to their form 
of government.* It mull be acknowledged, indeed, that 
(lie Achaians at that time were no very great or powerful 
people. Their towns were generally final), their lands 
neither entendre nor fertile ; and they had no harbors on 
their coafts, the fea for the molt part entering the land 
in rocky and impracticable creeks. Vet none gave %■ 
belter proof than this people, that the power of Greece it 
invincible, while good order and harmony prevail amongft 
her members, and file has an able general to lead her 

• The Dutch republic much refembies it. The Achaeans, indeed, 
at firll hid two Praters, whole office it was bath to prelide in the 
diet, and to command die ami y ; but '.[was loon thought sdvifeabla 
to reduce them to one. There ij this difference, too, between th* 
Dutch Stadthjlder and the Achaean Pra;tor, that the latter did not 
centinue two years fuccelEi/ely in his employment. But in other 
nfpcfb there is a linking (imilatity between the dates of Holland 
andtholeof the Achaean league; and if the Achwans could hav« 
become a maritime power lik€ the Dutch, their power would prob- 
ably have been much more extenfive and lilting than it was. 

All the cities fuhjeft to the Achiean league were governed by tin. 
greatcountil, or general aflemhly of the whole nation, which wta 
alfembled twice a year, in the fpring and autumn. To this affembly 
or diet,each of the confederate cities had a right to fend a number of 
deputies.who were dafied in their refpective cities by a plurality of 
voices. In thefe meetings they ensiled laws, difpoled of the vacant 
employ menu, declared war, made ptace, concluded alliances, and in 
fhort, provided for all the prineipaloccafionscf the commonwealth. 

Befidethe Prater, they hadt[ngreatomctrsealled.D««w£i,chof. 
en by the general affembly out of the moft eminent and experienced 
perfons amongft the Hates. It was their office to a(M the prater 
with their advice. He was to propofe nothing to the general affem- 
bly, but what had been previoufly approved by their body, and inhta . 
absence the whole management of dvilaiUut devolved upon inta*.,. 
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armies. In fa£t, thefe very Achxans, though but inco»- 
fiderable in comparifbn of the Greeks in their flourish- 
ing timet, or, to fpeak more properly, not equalling in their 
whole community the ftreiigth of one refpeftable city in 
the period we are upon, yet bygoodcounfelsand unanim- 
ity, and by hearkening to any man of fuperior virtue, in- 
ftead of envying his merit, not only kept themfelves free 
amidfl fo many powerful (fates and tyrants, but fayed great 
part of Greece, or refcued it from chains. 

At to his character, Aral us had fomething very popular 
in his behavior ; he had a native ereatnefs of mind, and 
was more attentive to the public interest: than to his own. 
He was an implacable enemy to tyrants ; but with refpefl 
to others, he made the good of his country the fole rule 
of his friendfhip or oppofition. So that he feems rather 
to have been a mild and moderate enemy, than a zealous 
friend ; his regards or avci lions to particular men varying 
as the occasions of the commonwealth dictated. In fhort, 
nations and great communities with one voice reechoed 
the declaration of the atfemblies and theatres, that Aratus 
loved none but good men.* With regard to opea wars 
and pitched battles, lie was indeed diffident and timorous ; 
hut in gaining a point by ftratageni, in furprifing cities 
and tyrants, there could not be an abler man. 

To this caufe we mud aliign it, that after he had exert. 
ed great courage and fucceeded in enterprifes that were 
looked upon as delperate ; through too much fear and 
caution he gave up others that were more practicable, and 
not of lels importance. For, as amongft animals there 
are fome that can fee very clearly in the night, and yet are 

* Ofi=icm; iS.urr k«i mwMMf xi\ti$>,xai niiefiB xai StuTf a 
fill afuiBf sf iijtoc, it vitnt «XX* + i Till xoXbi ipumt. Th« 
farmer translator has given us a good fentiment, but UK eriginat 
will not bear it. "Of all ihofe things which arc efteenied moft ex- 
" cellent, none gave him fo great delight is concord between ns- 
■' (ions, alfocialions of cities, and unanimity in public aflemblies." 
He feems to have read «»a without the i that follows. In that 
cafe, indeed, it would be capable of his conftruftion ; but we have 
no authority for fuch an omiffion. We will not [ay, however, that 
hi; conjecture is wrong, or that «*Xti has not been chaaged into 
•tW'is ; for it certainly was Aratus'i principal objeQ to affociato 
(itiei in one community, and promote harmony among ft the Greeks, 
T One of the manufcripta givet us «Wb i^ 
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next to Wind in the day time, the drynefs of the eye, and 
the fubtlety of its humors, not fuffenng them to bear the 
light ; fo there is in mar a kind of courage- and under- 
Handing, which is eaGly di {"concerted in open dangers and 
encounters, and yet relumes a happy boldnels in fecret en- 
terprifes. The reafon of this inequality in men, of parts 
otherwife excellent, is their wanting the advantages of 
philofophy. Virtue is in them the product of nature, un- 
aOifted by fcience, like the fruits of the fore ft, which come 
without the. leaft cultivation.* Of this there arc many 
examples to be found. 

After Arams had engaged himfeif and his city in the ' 
Achaean league, he ferved in the cavalry, and the generals 
highly efteemed him for his ready obedience. For though 
he had contributed fo much to the common caufe by his 
name and by the forces of Sicyon, .yet the Achiean com- 
mander, whether of Dima, or. Tritta, or fome more in- 
con fiderable town, found him always as tradable as the 
meaneil foldier. 

When the king of Egypt made him a prefent of twenty. 
fire talents, he received it indeed, but laid out the whole - 
upon his fellowcilizens ; relieving the necefiitous with 
part of it, and ranfoming fuch as were prifoners with the 
reft. 

But the exiles whom Aratus had recalled, would not 
be fatisfied with any thing lefs than the reft i tut km of 
their eftates, and gave the prefent poilefibrs fo much 
trouble, that the city was in danger of being ruined by 
iedition. In this extremity he faw no refource except in 
the generality of Ptolemy, and therefore determined to 
take a voyage to Egypt, and apply to him for as much 
money as would reconcile all parties. Accordingly he 
fet fail for Methone above the promontory of Malea, 
in hepes of taking.lhe fhorteft palTage. But a contrary 
wind fprang up, and the feas ran fo high, that the pilot, 
unable to bear up againil them, changed his courfe, and 
with much difficulty got into Adrta,t a town which was 

•This'charaaeror Aratui is perfeftly agreeable to what Poly- 
biui has given us in hii fourth book. Two great inaflers will draw 
with equal excellence, though iheir manner mud be different. 

+ Filmeriiu coiijeaures that we fhould read Andria, which h* 
lappofeito be a town in theiJland of Anirm. He confirms it with, i 
this argument, that Aratui is bid to have palled from henct <&.' 
Eiibcea, which isoppofiU to that iuwd. 
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in the enemy's hands ; for Antigonus had agar rifon there. 
To avoid tins imminent danger he landed, and, with onto 
one friend named Timanthes, making his way as far as pof- 
fible from the Tea, fought for fheltenaa place well covered 
with wood, in which he and his companion fpent a very 
difagreeable night. Soon after he had left the fhip, the 
governor of the fort came and inquired for him ; but he 
was deceived by Aratus's fervants, who were inftru&ed to 
fay he had made off in another veQel to Eubcea. How- 
ever, he detained the (hip and fervants as lawful prize. 
Aratus fpent Tome days in this difeefsful fituatian, where 
one while he looked out to reconnoitre the coaft, and 
another while kept himfelf concealed ; but at lair by 
good fortune a Roman (hip happened to put in near the 
place of his retreat. The (hip was bound for Syria, and 
Aratus prevailed upon the mailer to land him in Caria. 
But be had equal dangers to combat at fea in this as in 
his former paflages. And when he was in Caria, he had 
a voyage to take to Egypt, which he found a very long 
one. Upon his arrival, however, he was immediately ad- 
mitted to audience by ti.c king, who had long been in- 
clined to ferve him on account of the paintings which 
he ufed to compliment him with from Greece. For 
Aratus, who had a tafte for thefe things, was always col- 
lecting for him the pieces of the beft mailers, particularly 
thofe of Pamphilus and Melanthus.* For Sjcyoa was 
famed for the cultivation of the arts, particularly the art 
of painting; and it was believed that there only the an- 
cient elegance was preferred without the leal! corruption. 
Hence it was, that the great Apelles, at a lime when he 
was much admired, went to Sicyon, and gave the painters 
a talent, not fo much for any improvement he expefled, 
as for the reputation of having been of their fchool. In 
confequence of which, Aratus, when he reftored Sicyon 
to liberty, and defiroyed the portraits of the tyrants, hefi- 
tated a long time on coming to that of Ariftratus ; for it 
was the united work of the difciples of Melanthus, who 
had reprefented him (landing in a. chariot of victory, and 

* Two of the mod celebrated painters of all antiquity. Pam- 
philus bad been brought Bp under Eupompus, and was the maftrr 
of Apelles and Melanthus. The capita] pieces of Pamphilus were, 
• Broihtrhoad, a &<n:U. :!.■■ '/iCtvy rf the .Aiiii 1 , and C'.'-j'r.r is Hi 
rtj/ii, taking leave ef Crdypfo. Pliny tells us, that the whole wealth, 
ufa city could lcarce purchafc one of the piece* of Mekethiw, 



the pencil of Apelles had contributed to the performance, 
as we are informed by Polemo the geographer. 

The piece was fo admirable that Aratus could not 
avoid feeling the art that was difplayed in it j but his 
hatred of tyrants foon overruled that feeling, and he or- 
dered it to be defaced. Nealces the painter, * who was. 
honored with his friendship, is faid to have implored 
him with tears to fpare that piece ; and when he found 
him inflexible, laid, " Aratus, continue your war with 
" tyrants, but not with every thing that belongs to them. 
" Spare at leaft the chariot and the victory, and I fhall 
" foon make Ariftratus vanifh." Aratus gave his confent.. 
and Neatces defaced the figure of Ariftratus, but did not 
venture to put any thing in its place except a palm tree. 
We are 'told, however, that there was ftill a dim ap- 
pearance of the feet of Arifiratus at the bottom of the 
chariot. 

This tafte for painting had already recommended Ara- 
tus to Ptolemy, and his converfation gained fo much. 
farther upon him, that he made him a prefent of a hun- 
dred and fifty talents for the city ; forty of which he feat 
with him on his return to Peioponnefus, and he remitted 
the reft in the feveral portions and at the times that he 
had fixed. It was a glorious thing to apply fo much mon- 
ey to the ufe of his fellow citizens, at a time when it was 
common to fee generals and demagogues, for much final- 
lerfums which they received of the kings, to opprefa, 
enflave, and betray to them the cities where they were 
bom. But it was ftill more glorious, by this money to 
reconcile the poor to the rich, to fecure the common- 
wealth, and eftablifli harmony amongft all ranks of 
people. 

His moderation in the exercift of the great power he 
was verted with was truly admirable. For, being ap- 
pointed fole arbitrator of the claims of the exiles, he re- 
fufed to act alone, and joined fifteen of the citizens in the 
commiflion i with whofe afiiftance, after much labor and 
attention, he eftablifhed peace and friendftiip amongft the 

* Nealces waj a painter of great reputation. One of his pieees 
was the naval fight between the Egyptians and the Ferfians. As 
the action was upon the Nile, whole color is like that of .he fea, he 
diftinguifhed it by a fymbol Hedrew an ifi drinking on the fhore, 
Mti a crocodile in the aft to fpting upon biro. Flin. 1. xxxv, c. I, 
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people, Befide the honors which the whole community- 
conferred on hiin For thefe . fen-ices, the exiles in par. 
ticular crctted his flatue in brafs, and put upon it this in. 
fcription : 



The tongue of Fame hai told. But we, Antiu, 

W( wandertrs whom ihou haft reftar'd to Sicyon, . 

Will Ting thy juftics ; place thy pleating form, 

At a benignant power with gods that fave. 

For thou haft given that dear equality, 

And all the law* which favoring heaven might give. 

Aratus, after filch important fervices, was placed abore - 
•nvy amongft his people. But king Antigonus, uneafy 
at the progrefs he made, was determined either to gain him, 
or to make him obnoxious to Ptolemy, He therefore 
gave him extraordinary marks of his regard, though he 
wanted no fuch advances. Amongft others this was one : 
On occafion of a facrifice which he offered at Corinth, he 
fent portions of it to Aratus at Sicyon ; and at the feaS 
which enfued, he faid in full affembly, " I at firfi. looked 
"upon this young Sicyonian only as a man of a liberal 
" and patriotic fpirit, but now I find that he is alfo i 
"good judge of the characters and affairs of princes. 
■* At ftrft he overlooked us for the fake of foreign hopes, 
" and the admiration he had conceived from ftories of the 
" wealth, the elephants, fleets, and the fplendid court of 
*' Egypt j but lince he has been upon the fpot, and feen 
" that all this pomp is merely a theatrical thing, he is 
" come over entirely to us. I have received him to my 
" bofotn, and am determined to employ him in all my 
"affairs. I deli re, therefore, you will all confider him 
"as a friend." The envious and malevolent, took oc- 
cafion from this fpeech to lay heavy charges again ft Ara- 
tus in their letters to Ptolemy, infbinuch that the king 
fent one of his agents to tax him with his infidelity. 
Thus, like paflionate lovers, the candidates for the firrt 
favors of kings difpute them with the urmoft envy and 
malignity. 

After Aratus was firlichofen general of the Achaean 
league, he ravaged Locris, which lie? on the other fide 
of the Gulph of Corinth ; and committed the fame fpoil 
Utheterritorie* of Calydon, It *u "- : : — — 
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[Rift the Bceotians with ten fhoufand men, but he came too 
ate j they were already defeated by the .flitolians inan, 
»£tion near ChiBronea,* in which Abceocritus their gene. 
ial, and a thoufand of their men, were (lain. 

The year fo I lowing, + Aratus, being elefted general 
again, undertook that celebrated enterprise of recovering 
the citadel of Corinth ; in which he confulted not only 
the benefit of Sicyon and Achaia, but of Greece in gene- 
ral ; for fuch would be the expulfion "of the Macedonian 
garrifoa^which was nothing better than a tyrant's yoke. 
As Chares, the Athenian general, upon a battle which he 
won of the king of Perfia's lieutenants, wrote to the 
people, that he had gained a victory which was fitter to 
that of Marathon ; in we may juftlv call this exploit of 
Aiatus fifter to that of Pelopidas tlie 1 'i heban, andThrafy- 
bulus the Athenian, when they killed the tyrants. There 
ii, indeed, this difference, that Aratus's enterprife was 
not againft Greeks, but againll a foreign power, which 
is a difference much to his honor. For the Iflhmus of 
Corinth, which itpmates the two feas, joins our continent 
to that of Peloponnefus ; and when there is a good gar- 
rifon in the citadej of Corinth, which Hands on a high 
hill in the middle, at an equal diflance from the two con- 
tinents, it cuts off the communication with thofe withia 
the Ulhinus, fo that there can be no palTage for troops, 
nor any kind of commerce either by fea or land. In 
fliort, he that is pofTefled of it, is mailer of all Greece. 
The younger Philip of Macedon, therefore, was not jett- 
ing, but fpoke a ferious truth, when he called the city of 
Corinth ibe Fellers of Greece. Hence the place was al- 
ways much contended for, particularly by kings and 
princes. 

Antigonus's pafiion for it was not lefs than that of love 
in its greatefl madnefs ; and it was the chief objeil of 
his cares to find a method of taking it by firrprife, when 
the hopes of fucccedhig by open force failed. When 

•Werouft takecaretodiflinruilh ihisbaulc "EChironts, from 
that grcal aPjon in which Philip of Mncedoii beat ;hc Thebanj and 
Athenians, and which happened fixtyfm years before Aratui mi 
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Alexander, who was mafler of the citadel, died of poifoi, 
that is fa id to have been given him though Antigonus's 
means, his wife Nictca, into whole hands it then fell 
guarded it with great care. But Antigonus, hoping to 
gain it by means of his fon Demetrius, fern him lo make 
her an offer of his hand. It was a flattering prof peel tc 
woman fomewhat advanced in years, to have fucha youi o 
prince for her hufband. Accordingly Antigonus caught 
fier by this bait. However, (he did not give up the ci- 
tadel, but guarded it with the fame attention as before. 
Antigonus pretending to take no notice, celebrated the 
marriage with facrifices and fhows, and fpent whole days 
in feailmg the people, as if his mind had been entirely 
taken up with mirth and pleafure. One day, when Amit- 
beus was to ling in the theatre, he conducted Nicsea in 
perfon on her way to the entertainment in a litter fet out 
with royal ornaments. She was elated with the honor, 
and had not the lealt thought of what was to enfue. But 
when they came to the point which bore towards the cita- 
del, he ordered the men that bore the litter to proceed to 
the theatre ; and bidding farewell to Amcebeus and the 
wedding, he walked up to the fort, much fafier than could 
have been expected from a man of his years. Finding 
the gate barred, he knocked with his Raff, and commanded 
the guard toopen it. Surprifed at the fight of htm, they | 
complied, and thus he became mailer of the place. He ' 
was notable to contain his joy on that occafion ; he drank ', 
and revelled in the open ftreets, and in the market place, 1 
attended with female muficians, and crowned with flowers. . 
When we fee a man of his age, who had experienced fuch 
changes of fortune, caroule and indulge his tranfports, 
embracing and faluting every one he meets, we muil ac- 
knowledge that unexpired joy raifes greater tumults in 
an unbalanced mind, and overfets it fooner, than either 
fear or forrow, 

Antigonus having in this manner made hiiafelf mailer 
of the citadel, garnfoned it with men in whom he placed 
the greateft confidence, and made the philofopher Perfsux 
governor. Whilft Alexander wasliving, Aratus had call 
his eye upon it, as an excellent acquilition for his coun- 
try i but the Achieans admitting Alexander into the 
league, he did not profecute his defign. Afterwards, 
however, a new occafion pre fen ted itfelf. There were in 
Corinth four brothers, natives of Syria, one of which, 
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named Diodes, ferved asafoldierin the garifon. The 
other three having ftolen fome of the king's money, re- 
tired to Sicyon, where they applied to one ^gias a banker, 
whom Aratus ufed to employ. Part of this gold they im- 
mediately difpofed of to him, and Erginus one of the 
three, at feveral vifits, privately changed the reft. Thus 
an acquaintance was formed between him and j5Egias, 
who one day drew him into difcourle about the garrifon. 
Erginus told him, that as he often went up to vitit his 
brother, he had obferved on the fteepeft fide a fmall wind- 
ing path cut in the rock, and leading to a part of the 
wall much tower than the reft. Upon this, Mgias faid 
with an air of raillery, " Why will you, my good friend, 
" purloin the king's treafures for fo inconhderable a fum? 
" when you might raife yourfelves to opulence by one 
" hour's fervice 1 Do not you know that if you are taken, 
"you will as certainly be put to death for this trifling 
*' theft, as if you had betrayed the citadel I" Erginus 
laughed at the hint, and promifed to found his brother 
Diodes upon the fubjeft ; for he could not, he faid, place 
much confidence in the other two. 

A few days after this he returned, and had an interview 
with Aratus, at which it was agreed that he mould con- 
duel him to a part of the wall that was not above fifteen 
feet high, and that both he and his brother Diodes Ihould 
aflill him in the reft of the enterprife. Aratus, on hi* 
part, promifed to give them fixry talents, if he fucceeded j 
and in cafe they failed, and yet returned all fafe to Sicyon, 
he engaged that each of them (hould have a houfe and 
one talent. As it was necelTary that the fixty talents 
fhould bedepofited in the hands of ^Egias for the fatif- 
f action of Erginus, and Aratus neither had Cuch a Aim, 
nor chofe to borrow it, becaufe that might create fome 
fufpicion of his intentions, he took molt of his plate and 
his wife's jewels, and pledged them with Mgias for the 
money. Such was the greatnels of his loul, fuch his 
paflion for high achievements, that knowing tha: Pho- 
cion and Epaminondas were account:d the jufteft and mod 
excellent of all the Greeks, for refufing great pr-fenis, 
and not facrificing virtue to money, he alcended a ftep 
higher. He privately gave money, he embarked his eftate 
in an enterprife, where he alone was to expofe himfelf 
for the many, who were not even apprifed ot his intend — - 
in their favor. Who then can Sufficiently admin 
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magnanimity r Who is there, eren in our days, that is not 
fired with an ambition to imitate the man who purchafed 
fo much danger at (a great an expenfe, who pledged the 
molt valuable of his goods for the fake of being introduced 
" night amongft enemies, where he was to fight for his 

-, without any other equivalent than the hope of per- 
forming a great action > 

This undertaking, which was dangerous enough in it- 
felf, became more fo by fniitake which ihey committed 
in the beginning. Technon, one of Aratus's fervants, of 
whom we have already fpoken, was fen t before to Diodes, 
that they might reconnoitre the wall together. He had 
never feen Diodes, but he thought he Ihould eafily know 
him by the marks which Erginus had given, wbich were 
curled hair, a fwarthy complexion, and want of beard. He 
went, therefore to the place appointed, and fat down be- 
fore the dty at a point called Ornis, to wait for Erginus 
and his brother Diodes. In the mean time Dionyfius their 
eldeft brother, who knew nothing of the affair, happened 
to come op. He greatly relembled Diodes ; and Tech- 
non, Jtruck with his appearance, which anfwered the de- 
fcription, alked him if he had any conneidon with Erginus. 
He faid he was his brother ] upon which, Technon, tho- 
roughly perfuaded that he was fpeaking to Diodes, with- 
out alking his name, or waiting for any token, gave him 
his hand, mentioned to him the circum (lances of [he ap- 



miltake, agreed to every point, and returning towards the 
city, held him in dif'courfe without giving him the lead 
caufe of fnfpicion. They were now near the town, and 
he was on the point of fcieing Technon., when, by good 
fortune Erginus met Ihem, and perceiving how much his 
friend was impufed upon, and the great danger he was in, 
beckoned to him to make his efcape. Accordingly they 
both fieti, and got fafe to Aratus. However, Aratns did 
not give up his hopes, but immediately fent Erginus to 
Dionviius, to offer him money, and entreat him to be 
filem ; in which he fucceeded fo well, that he brought 
Dionyfius, along with himtoAratus. Whentheyhad him 
in their hands, they did not think it fafe to partwith him ; 
they bound and fet a guard on him in a fmall apartment, 
*sd then prepared for their principal defign. 
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Wheneveryfhingwasready, Aratus ordered his troops 
to pafs the night under arms ; and taking with him four 
hundred picked men, few of whom knew the bufinefs they 
Were going about, he led them to the gates of the city 
near the temple of Juno. It was then about the middle 
of funimer, the moon at the full, and the night without 
the lead cloud. As their arms glittered with the reflection 
of the moon, they were afraid that eircumftance would 
difcover them to the watch. Theforemoll of them were 
now near the walls, when clouds arofe from the fea, and 
covered the city and its environs. The men fat dojvn and 
took off their (hoes, that they might make the lefs noiie, 
and mount the ladders without danger of (lipping. But 
Erginus took with him feven young men in the habit of 
travellers, and getting unobferved to the gate, killed the 
keeper, and the guard that were with him. At the lame 
time the ladders were applied to the walls and Aratus, 
With a hundred men, got over with the u!iiiofl expedition. 
The reft he commanded to follow in the belt manner they 
■could, and haying immedia;ely drawn up his ladders, he 
marched at the head of his party through the town to- 
wards the citadel, confident of fuccefs, becaufe he wai 
not difcovered. 

As they advanced, they met four of the watch, with a 
light, which gave Aratus a full and timely view of them, 
While he and his company could not be feen by them, be- 
caufe the moon was (till overclouded. He therefore re- 
tired under fonts ruined walls, and lay in ambufti for 
them. Three out of the four were killed ; but the other, 
after he had received a cut upon his head, ran off, crying, 
" That the enemy was in the city." A little after, the 
trumpets founded, and the whole town was in moiion on 
the alarm. The ftreets were filled with people running 
tip and down, and fo many lights were brought out, both 
in the lower town and in the citadel, that the whole was 
illuminated, and a confufed noife was heard from every 
quarter. Aratus went on, notwithftanding, and attempted 
the way up the rock. He proceeded in a (low and diffi- 
cult manner at firft, becaufe he had loft lite path which 
lay deep beneath the craj'gy parts of the rock, and led to 
the wall by a great variety of windings and turnings. 
But at that moment the rr.oon, as it were by miracle, is 
faid to have difperled the clouds, and thrown a light on 
(he mod obfeure part of the path, which continued till 
Vol. V. G « 
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he reached the wall at the place he wanted. Then the 
clouds gathered afrefh, and flie hid her face again. 

In the mean time the three hundred men whom Aratui 
had left by the temple of Juno, had entered the city, which 
they found all in an alarm, and lull of lights. As they 
could not find the way Aratus had taken, nor trace hint 
in the lead, they fcreened themlelves under the fhady fide 
of a high rock, and waited there in great perplexity and 
diftrefs. By this time Aratus was engaged with the enemy 
on the ramparts of the citadel, and they could diftinguifh 
the cries of combatants ; but as the noife was echoed by 
the neighboring mountains, it was uncertain from whence 
it firft came. Whilft they were in doubt what way to turn, 
Archelaus, who commanded the king's forces, took a con- 
siderable corps, and began to afcend the hill with loud 
Hiouts, and trumpets founding, in order to attack Aratus' s 
rear. He palled the party of the three hundred with, 
out perceiving them ; but he was no former gone by 
than they role, as from an ambufcade, fell upon him, and 
killing the firft they attacked, fo terrified the reft, a»d even 
Archelaus himfelf, that they turned their backs,and were 
purfued till they entirely difperfed. 

When the party was thus victorious, Erginus came to 
them from their friends above, to inform them that Aratus 
was engaged with the enemy, who defended themfelves 
with great vigor, that the wall itfelf was difputed, and 
that their general wanted immediate afliftance. They 
bade him lead them to the place that moment ; and m 
they afcended, they difcove red themfelves by their (hours. 
Thus their friends were encouraged, and the reflection of 
the full moon upon their arms, made their numbers ap- 
peargrealer to their enemies, on account of (he length 
of the path. In the echoes of the night, too, the (houts 
feetnedtocomefromamuch larger party. At laft they 
joined Aratus, and with an united eftort beat off the ene- 
my, and took port upon the wall. At break of day the 
citadel was their own, and the firft rays of the fun did ho. 
nor to their victory. At the fame time the reft of Ara- 
tiis's forces arrived from Sicyon .- The Corinthians readily 
opened theirgates to them, and aflifted in taking the king's 
fold iris prifoners. 

When he thought his victory complete, he went down 
from the citadel to the theatre ; an innumerable roulti- 
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tale crowding to fee him, and to hear the fpeech that he 
would make 10 the Corinthians. After he had difpofed 
the Achxans on each fide of the avenues to the theatre, 
he came from behind the Irenes, and made his appearance 
in his armor. But he was fo much changed by labor 
and watching, that the joy and elevation which his fuccefs 
might haye infpired, was weighed down by the extreme 
fatigue of his fpirits. On his appearance, the people im- 
mediatly began to eiprefs their hlghfenfe of his fervices { 
upon which, he took his fpcar in his right hand, and lean- 
ing his body and one knee a little againft it, remained a 
long time in that pofture lilent, to receive their plaudils 
and acclamations, their praifes of his virtue, and compli- 
ments on his good fortune. 

After their firft tranfports were over, and he perceived 
that he could be heard, he fummoned the (trength he had 
left, and made a fpeech in Ihe name of the Achicans, fuit- 
able to the great event, perfuaded the Corinthians to join 
the league, and delivered to them the keys of their city, 
which they had not been matters of fince the times of 
Philip. As to the generals of Antigonus, he fel Arche- 
laus, who was his prifoner, free } but he put Theophraf. 
tus to death, becaufehe ref'ufed to leave Corinth. Per- 
fieus, on the taking of the citadel, made his efcape t» 
Cenclireae. Some time after, when he was amu/ing him- 
felf with difpiitations in philofophy, and fome perlon ad~ 
vanced this pofition, " None but the wife man is lit to be 
" a general." " It is true, " faid he, " and thegods knew 
** it, that this maxim of Zeno's once pleafed me more 
" than all the reft j but 1 have changed my opinion, 
** fince 1 was better taught by the young Sicyonian."" 
This circumflance concerning Perfieiis wehavefronimaajr 
hiftorians. 

Aratus immediately feized the Heraum, or temple of 
Juno, and the harbor of Lechasum, in which he took 
twemyfive of the king's Ihips. He took alfo five hundred 
horfes, and four hundred Syrians, whom he fold. The 
Achasansput agarrifonof four hundred men in the citadel 
of Corinth, which was llrengthened with fifty dogs and as 
many men to keep them. 

The Romans were great admirers of Phi lop ce men, and 
called him the lafi »ftbe Greek* \ not allowing that there 
was any great man amongft that people after him. But, 
ie my opinion, this exploit of Aratus is the kit which. 
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ihe"Greeks have to boaft of. Indeed, whether we confider 
the boldnefsof theenterprile, or I he good fortune which. 
allended it, it equals the greatest upon record. The fame 
appears from its immediate conlequences ; the Megaren- 
iians revolted from Antigomis, and joined Aratus ; the 
Treezen : ans and Epidaurians, too, ranged themfelves on 
the fide of the Adisaos. 

In his firil expedition beyond the bounds of Pelopon- 
nefus, Aratus overran Attica, and palling into Salamis, 
ravaged that ifland ; fo that (he Achaean fortes thought 
themselves efcaped as it were, out of prifon, and followed 
hiin wherever he pleafed. On this occafion he fet the 
Athenian prifoners free without ranfom, by which he 
fouedamengtt them the fir ft feeds of defection from the 
Macedonians. He briught Ptolemy likewife into the 
Ac hrean league, by procuring hiiu the direction of the 
war Loth by Tea and land. Such was his influence over 
the Aclixans, that, as the laws did not allow him to be 
general two years together, they appointed him every 
other year j and in aclion, as well as rounfel, he had al- 
ways in effeit the chief command. For they faw it was 
not wealth, or glory, or the friendship of kings, or the 
advantage of his own country, or any thing elfe, that he 
preferred to the promotion of the Achian power. He 
thought that cities in their (ingle capacity were weak, and 
that they could not provide for their defence without unit- 
ing and binding themfelves together for the common good. 
As the members of the body cannot be nourifhed, or live, 
but by their connexion witheach other, and when fepa- 
r.ited pine and decay ; fo cities perifh when they break oft' 
from the community to which tl.ey belonged ; and, on th«> 
contrary, gather Strength and power, by becoming parts 
of fome great body, and enjoying the fruits of the wildom 
of the whole.* 

*Wc (hall here give the reader an account of fomelawj,by which 
i the Acharan ftates were governed, i. An extraordinary aflembly wai 
not to be fummoned at the reque.l of foreign imbafladars, onlefi 
they firft notified, in, writing, to the Prater and Dtmiurgi, thelub- 
jeft of their erobafly. 1. No city, Subject to tl» league, wo to fend 
any cmbatly to a foreign prince or flats, without the content and ap- 
probation of the general diet. 3. Nomemberof theaflcmbly waits 
iccept of prefenti from foreign princes, under any pretence what- 
ever. 4. No prince, flate, or city, was to bt admitted into the 
league, without the confent of the whole alliance, j. The jeceial 
•fiiimbly wai not to fit above three dayj. 
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©blerving, therefore, that all the bravett people in his 
■eighborhood lived according to their own laws, it gave 
him pain to fee the Argives inflavery, and he took mea- 
fures for deftroylng their tyrant Arillomachus.* Belides, 
he was ambitious forreftoring Argosto its liberty, as are- 
ward for the education it had afforded him, and. to unite it 
to the Achaean league. Without much difficulty he found 
them hardy enough to undertake the commiflion, at the 
head of whom was ^fchylusandCharimenesihe diviner; 
but they had no fwords ; for they were forbidden 10 keep 
arms, and the tyrant had laid great penalties on fuch as 
fhouUl be found to have any in their pofleflion. To fup- 
ply this defeft, Aratus provided feveral daggers for them 
at Corinth, and having fowed them up in the pack iaddles 
of horfes that were tocarry fome ordinary wares, they were 
by that (Iratagem conveyed to Argos.-t; In the meantime 
Churimenes taking in another of his friends as a partner, 
jEfchylus and his alTociates were fo much provoked, that 
they call him off, and determined to do the bufinefs by 
themfelves. But Charimettes perceiving their intention, in 
refentment of the flight, informed the tyrant of their pur- 
pofe, when they were fet out toput it in execution. Upon 
which they fled with precipitation, and molt of them efcaped '■ 
to Corinth. 

It was not long, however, before Ariftomachift was de- - , 
ffiatched by one of his own fervants ; but before any mea- 
iuies could betaken ta guard again!! tyranny, Ariftippus 
took the reins, and proved a worie tyrant than the former. 
Ararus, indeed, marched immediately to Argos with all 
the Achacans that were able to bear arms, in order to fup. 
port the citizens, whom he doubted not to find ready <o af- 
fert their liberty.. But. they had been long accuitunied to 
the yoke, and werewilling to be Haves ; inio:uuch that not 
one of them joined him, and he returned with the inconve- 
nience of bringing a charge upon the Acha^is, that they 
had committed acts of hoflility in time of full peace, l'or 
they were fummoned to aniwer lor this injustice before the 
Mantineans. 

Aratusdid not appear at the trial, and Ariftippus being 
the prolccutor, got a fine of thirty minis, laid upon the 
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Achxans. As that tyrant both haled and feared Anttw r 
he meditated his death, and Antigonus entered into the 
fcheme. They had their emiflaries in almoft every quar- 
ter, watching their opportunity. But the fureft guard 
for a prince, or other chief is the fincere affeftion of his 
people. For when the commons and the nobility, inftead 
©ffearing theirch : ef magi (Irate, fear for him, he fees with 
many eyes, and hears with many ears. A ad here I can. 
not but leave a little the thread of my (lory, to defcribe 
that manner of life which Arillippuswas under aneceffity 
of leading if hechofe to keep in his hands that defpotifnv 
that ftate of an arbitrary fovereign, which is commonly 
fo much envied, and admired as the higheft pitch of hap- 
pinefs. 

This tyrant, who had Antigonus for his ally, who kept 
fo large a bodyguard, and had not left one of his enemies, 
alive in the city, would not fuller his guards to do duty in 
the palace, but only in the veftibule and porticos about it. 
When (upper was over, hefent away all his fer van ts, barred 
the door of the hall himfeli, and with his rniftrefs crept 
though a trap door into a fmall chamber above. Upon. 
that door he placed his bed, and flept there as a perfon in. 
his anxious Hate of mind may be fuppofed tofleep. The 
ladder bv which he went up, his miflrefc's mother took. 
away, and fecured in another room till morning when (he 
brought it again, and called up this wonderful prince, who 
crept like a reptile out of his nole. Whereas Aratus, who 
acquired a lading command, not by force of arms, but by 
virtue, and in a way agreeable to the laws ; who made his 
appearance without fear in a plain veil and cloak, and al- 
ways flowed himfelf an enemy to tyrants, left an itluilrious 
pofterity among the Greeks, which Bourilhes at this day- 
But of thofe who have feized caftles, who have maintained 
guards, who have fenced themfelves with arms, and gates, 
and barricadoes, how few can we- reckon up that have not, 
like timorous hares, died a violent death ; and not one of 
them has left a family, or even a monument to preferve- 
his memory with honor. 

Aratus made many attempts, both private and open, 
to I'ull down Ariftippiis, and refcue Argos out of his 
bands, but he always milcarried. Once he applied his 
fcding ladders, and nfcended the wall with a fmall partv, 
in fpite of the extreme danger that threatened him. lie 
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even (accet&eA fa &r m to kill the guards that came to 

oppofc him ; but when day appeared, and the tyrant at- 
tacked him on all fides, the people of Argos, as if he 
had not been lighting for their liberty, and they were 
onlyprefiding at the Nemean games, fat very impartial 
fpettatoreof the aftion, without making the leaft motion 
to alii ft. Aratus defended himfelf with great courage, 
and though he had his thigh run through with a fpear, 
maintained his poll all day againft fuch fuperior numbers. 
Would his ftrength have permitted him to continue the 
combat in the night too, he mull have carried hit point ; 
for the tyrant now thought of nothing but making bis. 
efcipe, and had already fent molt of his treafure on board 
bis (hips. However, as no one gave Aratu a intelligence 
of this circumltajice, as his water failed, and his wound 
dilqualified him from any further efforts, he called off hit, 
men and retired. 

He now defpaired of fucceediog by way offurprife,. 
and therefore openly entered the territories of Argos with 
his army, and committed great devaftations. He fought 
a pitched battle with Ariftippus near the river Chares, 
and on that occafion he was cenfured for defertinf the 
action, and letting the victory Hip out of his hands. For 
one part of his army had clearly the advantage, and was 
advancing fall in the purfuir, when he, without being 
overpowered where he acted in perfon, merely out of fear 
and diffidence, retired in great djforder to his camp. His. 
men, on their return from the pitrfuit, raprefled their 
indignation at being prevented from erecting the trophy, 
after they had put the enemy to flight, and killed many 
more men than they had loft. Aratus, wounded with 
thefe reproaches, determined to rifk a fecond battle for 
the trophy. Accordingly, after his men had reited one 
day, he drew them out t he next. But finding that the- 
enemy's numbers were increafed, aad that their troops 
were in much higher fpirits than before, he durft not ven- 
ture upon an action, but retreated, after having obtained 
a truce to carry off the dead. However, by his engaging 
manners, and his abilities in the ad mini ft rat ion, he obvi- 
ated the conferences of this error, and added the city 
ofCleonse to the Achasan league. In Cleon<e hecaufed 
the Nemean games to be celebrated ; for he thought that 
tity had the belt and molt ancient claim to them, lbs 
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|>eople of Argos likewife exhibited them ; and on this oe- 
carton the freedom and fecurity which had been the priv- 
ilege of the champions, were firft violated. The Ach scans 
eonfidered as enemies all that had repaired to the games at 
Argos, and having fei*ed them as they patTed through 
their territories, fold them for Haves. So violent and im- 
placable was their general's hatred of tyrants. 

Not long after, Arams had intelligence that Ariftippm 
had a defign upon Cleonx, but that he was afraid ot him, 
becaufe he then redded at Corinth, which was very near 
Cleortae. In this cafe he aflemhlcd his forces by procla- 
mation, and having ordered them to take provifions for 
feveral days, marched to Cenehrex. By this manoeuvre 
he hoped to bring Ariftippus againl) Cleonx, as fuppofing 
him at a diflance ; and it had its effect. The tyrant im- 
mediately let out from Argos with his army. But it was 
no fooner dark, than Aratus returned from Cenchrea: to 
Corinth, and having placed guards in all the roads, led 
on the Achasans, who followed hint in fuch good order, 
and with fo much celerity and pleafure, that they not only 
made their march, but entered Cleona: that night, and put 
themfelves in order of battle ; nor did Ariftippus gain the 
lead knowledge of (his movement. 

Next morning at break ot day the gates were opened, 
the trumpet founded, and Aratus advancing at full Ipeed, 
and with all the alarm ot war, fell upon the enemy, and 
loon routed them. Then he went upon the purfuit, par- 



. *Din. 

tells us, was overtaken and killed by a Cretan named Tra- 
gifcus j and of his army there were above fifteen hundred 
llain. Aratus, though he had gained this important vic- 
tory without the luls of one man, could not make hiinfelf 
mailer of Argos, nor deliver it from flavery ; for Agias 
and young Ariftomachm entered it with the king of Mac- 
cdoii't troops, and held it in iiibjection. 

This action filenced, in a great meafure, the calumny of 
the enemy, and put a flop to the iufoient fcofTs ofthofe, 
wlio, lo flatter the tyrants, had not Icrupled to fay, that 
wher.ever the Acha:aii general prepared for battle, his 
bowels loft their retentive faculty; that when the trum- 
pet founded, hi* eyes grew dim, and his head giddy; 
and that when he had given the word, he ufed to aflt hit. 
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lieutenants, and other officers, what farther need there 
could be of him, ilnce the die was calt, and whether he 
might not retire, and wait the event of the day at fome dif- 
tance. Thefe reports had prevailed lo much, that the phi- 
lofophers, in their inquiries m the Ichoolt, whether the. 
palpitation of the heart and change of color on the appear- 
ance of danger, were arguments of cowardice, or only of 
fame natural defect, fome coldnefs in the con dilution ? 
ufed always to quote Aratus as an excellent general.who yet 
was always fubject to thefe emotions on occafion ofa battle. 
After he had deftroyed Ariftippus, he fought means to 
depofe Lyfiades the Mcgalopolitan, who had aflumed the 
fupreme powerinhis native city. Thismanhadfcmething 
generous in his nature, and was not infenlible to true hon- 
or. He had not, like molt other tyrants, committed this 
injuftice out ofa love of licentious pleafura, or from a mo- 
tive of avarice; but, incited, when very young, by apailion 
for glory, and unadvifedly believing the falfe and vain ac- 
counts of the wondrous happineft of arbitrary power,he had 
made it his bufinefs to ulurp it. However, he foon felt it a 
heavy burden ; and being at once deli roui to gain thehap- 
pinefs which Arams enjoyed, and to deliver liimfelf from 
the fear of his intriguing fpirit, he formed the nobieft refa- 
ction that can beconceivea, which was firli to deliver him- 
felf from the hatred, the fears, and the guards that encom- 
paded him, and then to bellow the greatelt bleiling on hia 
country. In confequence hereof, he fent for Aratus, laid 
down the authority he had allumed, and joined the city to 
the Achaean league. The Achseans, charmed with hi* no- 
ble fpirit, thought it not too great a compliment to elect 
him general. He wasnofoonerappointed, than he difcov- 
ered an ambition to raife his name above that of Aratui, 
and was by that means led tof'everal n n nee eflary attempts, 
particularly to declare war againft the Lacedaemonians. 
Aratus endeavored to prevent it, but his oppofttion wai 
Ihought to proceed fromenvy. Lyfiades was chofen gen- 
eral a fccond time, though Aratus exertefl all his intereft 
to get that appointment for another j for, as we have 
already obfervad, he had the command liimfelf only 
every other year. Lyfiades was fortunate enough to gain 
that commiflion a third time, enjoying it alternately 
with Aratus. But at lall avowing himlelf his enemy, 
anj oftn accufmg him to the. Achseans. in full council^ 
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that people cad him off. For he appeared with only a* 
aflumed character to contend againrf real and fincere vir- 
tue. M(op tells us, " That the cuckoo one day alked 
"the little birds why they avoided her! and they anfwer- 
" ed, It was becaufc they feared Jhe would at laft prove 
** a hawk." In like manner it happened toLyfiades. 
It was fufpefted that, as he had been once a tyrant, his 
laying down his power was not quite a voluntary thing, 
and that he would be glad to take the firft opportunity to. 

Aratus acquired new glory in the war with the ^Jto- 
lians. The Aclveans prefled him to engage them. on the 
confines of Megara j and Agis, king of the Lacedemo- 
nians, who attended with an army, joined his irtfiances to. 
theirs ; but he would not confent. They reproached him 
with want of fpirit, with cowardice ; they Tried what the 
weapons of ridicule could do ; but he bore ait their attacks 
with patience, and would not facrifice the real good of the 
community 10 the fear of feeming difj(iace. Upon this 
principle he fuffered the /Etolians to oafs Mount Gerania, 
and to enter Peloponnefus without ine leal! icGfrance. — 
But when be found that in- their march they had feized 
Pellene, he was no longer the fame man. Without the 
lealt delay, without waiting till all his forces were aiTera- 
bled, he advanced with thofe he had at hand againft the 
enemy, who weremuch weakened by their late acquimion, 
for it had ottcaJloned the utmoft diforder and mifrule.— 
They had no fooner entered the city, than the private men 
difperfed themfelves in the houfes, and began to fcramble 
and light for the booty, while the generals and other offi- 
cers feized the wives and daughters of the inhabitants, 
and each put his helmet on the head of his prize, as a mark 
to whom Ihe belonged, and to prevent her coining into 
the hands of another. 

While they were *hus employed, news was brought that 
Aratus was at hand, and ready to fall upon them. The 
conflemation wV fuch as might be expected amongft men 
in extreme diforder. Before they were all apprifed of 
their danger, thofe that were about the gates and in the 
fuburbs had Ikirmiuied a few moments with the Achaeans, 
and were put to flight. And the precipitation with which 
they fled, greatly diltrelfed thofe who had aflembled to 
fu pport them. During this confufion, one of the cap - 
•ires, daughter to Epigcthes, a perfon of great cruiarat* 
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in Hellene, who was remarkable for her beauty and mi- 
jeftic mien, was feated in the temple of Diana, where the 
officer whofe prize (he was hid placed her, after having 
put his helmet, which wis adorned with three plumes of 
feathers, en her head. This lady, hearing the noife and 
tumult, ran out fuddenly to lee what was the caufe. At 
ihe flood at the door of the temple, and looked down up- 
on the combatants, with the helmet (till upon her head, 
flic appeared to the citizens a figure more than human, 
and the enemy took her for a deity ; which ft ruck the lat- 
ter with Inch terror and aftonifhment, that they were no 
longer able to ufe their arms. 

The Pelleneans tell us, that the ftatue of the goddefi 
flands commonly untouched, and that when thepriefftft 
moves it out of th'e temple, in order to carry it in pro- 
ceflion, none dare look it in the face, but, on the contra- 
ry, they turn away their eyes with great care ; for it ii 
not only a terrible and dangerous light to mankind, but 
its look renders the t re e s bar re n, and b I arts the fruits where 
it panes. They add, that the prieftefs carried it out on 
this occafion, and always turning the face directly toward* 
the jflEtoliaiis, filled ihcm with horror, and deprived them 
of their fenfes. But Aratus, in his commentaries, makes 
no mention of any luch circumftance ; he only fays, that 
he put the j£toltans to Bight, and entering the town with 
the fugitives, diilodged them by dint of fword, and killed 
feven hundred. This adtion was one of the molt celebrat- 
ed in hiftory : Timanthes the painter gave a very lively 
and excellent reprefentation of it. 

However, as many powerful dates were combining 
againft the Achxans, Aratus haftened to make peace with 
the /Etolians, which he not only effected with the aflift- 
anee of Pantaleon, one of the molt powerful men amongft 
them, but likewile entered into an alliance ofleofive and 
defenlive. He had a (irongdefire to reftore Athens to in 
liberty, and expofed himielf to the feverell cenfures of 
the Ach«eans, by attempting to furprife the Piraeus, while 
there was a truce fubfifling between them and the Mace- 
donians. Aratus, indeed, in his Commentaries, denies the 
f aft, and lays tlie blame upon Erginus, with whom he 
took the citadel of Corinth. He fays, it was the peculiar 
fcheme of Erginus, to attempt that port ; that, his lad- 
der breaking, he mifcarried, and was puilued j and that 
to lave himfeif, he often called upon Aratus, as if pre. 
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lent ; by which artifice he deceived the enemy, and efcap. 
rd. But thii defence of his, wants probability to fuppoK 
It. It is not likely that Erginus, a private man, a Syrian, 
Would have formed a defign of fuch confequence, without 
having A rat us at t lie head of it, to fupply him vrith troops 
and to point out the opportunity for the attack. Nay, 
Aratus proved the fame again!; himfelf, by making not 
only two or three, but many more attempts upon the Pi- 
rseus. Like a per Ion violently in love, his mifcarriage did 
not prevail upon him to defift ; for, as his iiopes were dif- 
•ppointed only by the failure perhaps of a (ingle circum- 
(lance, and lie was always within a little of fucceeding, he 
(till encouraged himfelf to go on. In one repulfe, as lie 
fled over the fields of Thirafium, he broke his leg ; and the 
cure could not be effected, without feveral incilionsj fo 
that, for foroe time after, when he was called to action, he 
was carried into the field in a litter. 

After the death of Antigonus, and Demetrius's accef- 
fion to the throne, Aratus was more intent than ever on 
delivering Athens from the yoke, and conceived an utter 
contempt for the Macedonians. He was, however, de- 
feated in a battle near Phylacia, by Bithys the new king's 
peneral j and a Irrong report being fproad on one fide 
that he was taken prifoner, and on another, that he was 
dead, Diogenes, who commanded in the Pirteus, wrote a 
letter to Corinth, infilling '" That the Aclasis fhotild 
"evacuate the place, lince Aratus was no more." Ara- 
tus happened to be at Corinth when the letter arrived, 
and I he mefTengers finding that their bufinefs occafioned 
much laughter, and fatirical difcourfe, retired in great 
confufion. The king of Macedon himfelf, too, fent a (hip 
with orders " That Aratus Ihould be brought to him in 
"chains." 

The Athenians exceeding themfelves in flattery to the 
Macedonians, wore chaplets of flowers, upon the firft re- 
jiort of Aratus's death. Incenfed at this treatment, he 
immediately marched out again ft them; and proceeded 
as far as the Academy. But tliey implored him to fpare 
tliem, and he returned without doing them the leaf! 
injury. This made the Athenians fenlihle of his virtue ; 
-and, as upon the death of Deiuelrius they were deter- 
mined to make an attempt for liberty, they called him in 
to their adiftance. Though he was not gcueratof the 
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Achaeans that year, and was ft much indifpofed befides, 
by long ficknefs, as to be forced to keep his bed, yet he 
caufed himfetf to be carried in a litter, to reader them 
his beft fervices. Accordingly he prevailed upon Dio- 
genes, who commanded the garrifon, to give up the 
Piraeus, Munychia, Salami), and Sunium to the Athe- 
nians for the confide rati on of a hundred and fifty talents, 
twenty of which Aratus himfelf furnifhed. Upon this, 
the j^gineti and Hermionians joined the Achasans, and 
great part of Arcadia paid contributions to the league. 
The Macedonians now found employment enough for their 
arms nearer home, and the Achaeans numbering the JE.to- 
lians amongft their allies, found a great addition to their 
power. 

Aratus (till proceeded upon his old principles, and in 
his unealinefs to fee tyranny eftablJfhed in a city fo near 
him as that of Argos, fent his agents to Ariftonuchus, to 
reprefent " How advantageous a thin? it would be for him 
*' to reftore that city to liberty, and join it to the Achaean 
" league ; how noble to follow the example of Lyfiades, 
" and command fo great a people with reputation andhon- 
** or, as the general of their choice, rather than one city 
" as a tyrant, expofed to perpetual danger and hatred." 
Ariftomachusliftened to their fuggefiions, and defired Ara- 
tus to fend him fifty talents ts pay off his troops. The 
money was granted agreeably to his requeft; but Lyfiadej, 
whofe commiflion as general was not expired, and who was 
ambitious to have this negotiation pafs with the Achsani 
for his work, took an opportunity, while the money was 
.providing, to accufe Aratus to Ariftomachus, as a perfon 
that had an implacable averfion to tyrants, and to advife 
him rather to put the bufinefs into his hands. Ariftoma- 
chus believed thefe fugged ions, and Lyfiades had the hon- 
or of introducing him to the league. But on this occafion 
especially, the Achaean council mowed their affection and 
fidelity to Aratus : For, upon his fpeaking againft Arifto- 
machus, they rejefted him with marks of refentment. Af- 
terwards, when Aratus was prevailed upon to manage the 
affair, they readily accepted the proMW, and paffed a de- 
cree, by which the Argives and Phliafians were admitted 
into the league. The year following, too, Ariftomachus 
was appointed general. 

Ariftomachus finding himfelf efteeraed by the Achanins, 
"was defirous of carrying his arras into Laconia, for which 
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purpofe he Tent for Aratus from Athens. Aratus made 
anfwer, that he utterly difapproved the expedition, not 
choofing that the Achseans fhuuld engage with Cleomenes, • 
whofe (pint and power kept growing in proportion to the 
dangers he had to encounter. A riftomachus, however, 
was bent upon the enterprise, and Aratus yielding to hii 
folic! tat ions, returned to aflifi him in the war. Cleomenes 
offered him battle at Palantiura, but Aratus prevented him 
from accepting the challenge. Hereupon, Lyfiades ac- 
cufed Aratus to the Achaean), and the year following de- 
clared himfelf his competitor for the command ; but Ara- 
tus had the majority of votes, and was for the twelfth 
time declared general. 

This year he was defeated by Cleomenes at Mount Ly- 
ceum ; and, in his flight, being forced to wander about 
in the night, he was fuppofed to be killed. This was the 
fecond time that a report of his death Ipread over Greece. 
He faved himfelf, however ; and having; collected the feat- 
tered remains of his forces, was not fatisfied with retiring 
unmolelled ; on the contrary, he availed himfelf in the belt 
manner of his opportunity ; and when none expected, or 
even thought of men a manceuvre, fell fuddenly upon the 
Mantineans, who were allies to Cleomenes, took their city, 
fecured it with a garrifon, and declared all the ft rangers 
he found there free of the city. In fltort, he acquired that 
for the Aclueans when beaten, which they could not cafily 
have gained when victorious. 

The Laced aemonians again entering the territories of 
Megalopolis, he marched to relieve that city. Cleomenes 
endeavored to bring him to an engagement, but he declin- 
ed it, though the Megalopo li-lans prefled him much to 
leave the matter to the decifion of the fword. For, be- 
tides that he was never very fit for dilputes. in the open 
field, he was now inferior in numbers ; and at a time of 
life when his fpirit* began to fail, and his ambition was 
fubdued, he would have had to do with a young man of 
the molt adventurous courage. He thought, too, that, if 
Cleomenes, by his boldnefe, fought to acquire glory, it 
became bint, by his caution, to keep that which be had. 

•Some authors write, thst Cleomenes, at the infligation of the 
^tolians, had built a fortrels in the territory of the Mcgalopolilans, 
called Athirneum ; which the Aehxans considered as an open rup- 
tuie, and therefore declared, in a general affembly, that the Ljcedje. 
insniana (hould be conGdered at enemies. 
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One dajr the light infantry fkirmi(hed with Ihe Spartans, 
•nd having driven them to their camp, entered it with 
•hem, and began to plunder. Arams even then would 
not lead on ihe main body, but kept his men on the other 
fide of a defile that lay between, and would not fufferihem 
lo pafs. Lyliadei, incenled at this order, and reproach. 
ing him with cowardice, called upon the cavalry to fup- 
port the party which was in purfuit af the enemy, and not 
to betray the victory, nor to defert a man who was going 
to hazard all for his country. Many of the belt men in 
the army followed him' to the charge, which was (b vigo. 
rous, that he put the right wing of the Lacedemonians 
to flight. But, in the ardor of his courage, and his 
ambition for honors he went inconsiderately upon the 
purfuit, till he fell into an intricate way, obftructed with 
trees, and'interfeeled with large ditches. Cleomenes at- 
tacked him" in this ground, and Hew him, after he had 
maintained the molt glorious of all combats, the combat 
for his people, almoft at their own doors. The reli of 
the cavalry fled, and turning back upon the main body,, 
put the infantry in di ("order, fo that the rout became gen- 

This lofs was princi pally afcribed to Aratus, for he was. 
thought to have abandoned Lyliades to his fate. The- 
Achajans, therefore, retired in great anger, and obliged 
him to follow them to ^gitim. There it was decreed in 
full council, that he thould be fuppiied with no more mon- 
ey, nor have any mercenaries maintained ; and that if he 
would go to war, he muft'find refources for it himfelf. — . 
Thus ignominiouily treated, he was inclined to give it p 
the feal, and relign his command immediately ; but upon 
more mature con fide ratien, he thought it better to bear 
the affront with patience. Soon after this, he led th* 
Achaeans to Orchomenus, where he gave battle to Megif- 
tonus, father in law to Cleomenes, Killed three hundred 
of his men, and took him prifoner. 

It had been cuftomary with him to take the command 
every other year; but when his turn came, and he was 
called upon to refume it, he abfolutely refuted, and Ti- 
moxenus was appointed general. The reafon commonly- 
given for his rejecting that ctjmmiflion, was his refenr- 
inem againft the people for the late dilhonor they had' 
done him ; but the real cauie was the bad poflure of th* - 
Achean injuria Cleomenes ao longer advanced by in - 
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fenlible Heps ; he had no meafures now to keep with the- 



pclition ; for he had put the Ethan lo death, diftributed 
■he lands in equal portions, and admitted many ftrangers 
citizens of Sparta. After he had made himfelf abfoTule 
mailer by tl.efe means at home, he marched into Acbaia, 
and infilled upon being appointed general of the league. 
Arams, therefore, is highly blamed, when affairs were 
in fucli a tempeffuous flare, for giving up the helm to 
another pilut, when he ought rather to have taken it by 
force to fava the community from finking. Or, if he 



[Kit have biun^l t Peloponnefus into a flate of barbarifm 
•--Li with Macedonian garrifons, nor tilled the citadel of 
Corinth with liiyrian S.".d Gaulifh arms. For this was 
making thofe men to whom he had ihown himfelf fupc- 
rior, both in his military and political capacity, and 
whom he vilified fo much in his Commentaries, mailers 
of his Cities, under the fofler, but fclfe name of allies. 
It may be laid, perhaps, that Cleomenci wanted jullice, 
and was tyrannically inclined; let us grant it for a mo. 
iiwat j yet he was a defendant of the Heraclidse, and his 
country itu Sparta, the meanelt citizens of which fhould 
have been preferred as general of the league to the firft of 
i Iie Macedonians, at lealt by thofe who fet any value on 
th-.' dignity of Greece. Beltdes, Cleomenes alked for the 
command among the Achasans," only to make their ci- 
ties happy in his fervices, in return for the honor of the 
title; whereas Antigonus, though declared commander 
in chief both by Tea and land, would not accept the com- 
miffion till he was paid with the citadel of Corinth ; in 
which he perfectly relembled flop's hunter ;f for he 
would not ride the Achseans, though they offered their 
backs, and though by emballies and decrees they courted 
him to do it, till he had firft bridled them by his garri- 

« Pcrlinps Aratiu was apprehenfive that Cleomenti would en- 
favor to make himfelf ib'olurr amnngil the Acharans, as he «7i al- 
ready in Laccdrmon. Tbercwasa poffibility, however, of bis be. 
having with honor 11 general of the. Achxani ; whereas, from An- 
Ugunus nothing could be expefted butchains. 

+ Horace gives us thil fable of JE fop's ; bnt, before it lop, the 
poet Stefichorui is laid to have applied it to the HiEeriana, wbta 
they were going to raife a guard fet Fhalar j. 
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An, and by the hoftages which they were obliged to de- 
liver to him. 

It is true, A rat us labors to juftify himfelf by the ne- 
ceffity of affairs. But Polybius afliires us, that, long be. 
fore that necellity esifled, he had been afraid of the dar- 
ing fpirit of Cieomenes, and had not only treated with 
Antigonus in private, but drawn in the Megalopolitans to 
propof* it to the general a trembly of the Achzans, that 
Antigonus (hould be invited to their atlKUnce. For, when- 
ever Cieomenes renewed his depredations, the Megalopol- 
itans were the firft that- differed by them. Phylarchus 
E'ves the fame account ; but we fhould not have afforded 
m much credit, if he had not been fupported by th« tcf- 
timony of Polybius ; for fuch is his fondnefs for Cieome- 
nes, that he cannot fpeak of him but in an emhuliaftic ' 
manner ; and, as if he was pleading a caufe, rather than 
writing a hiftory, he perpetually diiparagei the one, and i 
vindicates- the other.- 

The Achjeans having lot! Mantinea, which Cieomenes 
now took a fecond time, and being moreover, defeated in 
a great battle at Hecatombttum, were (truck with fuch 
terr»r,that they immediately invited Cieomenes to Argos, . 
with a promife of making him general.. But Aratus no 
fooner perceived that he was on his march, and had 
brought his army as far as Lerma, than his fears prevail- 
ed, and he fent ambafladors to delire him to come to the 
Achxani as friends and allies, with three hundred men 
only. They were to add, that if he had any diflruft of the 
Achieans, they would give hiin hodages. Cieomenes told 
them, they did but infult and mock him with fuch a mef- 
fage, and returning immediately, wrote a letter to the 
Achica.ii council, full of complaints and invectives againft 
Aratus.. Aratus wrote another againlt Cieomenes in the 
lame ftyle ; and rhcy>proceeded to fuch grofs abute, as not 
tofpareeven the characters of their wives and families. ■ 

Upon this,. Cieomenes fent a herald to declare war 
againll the Aclueans ; and in the mean time the city of 
Sicyon was near being betrayed to him. Dilappointed of 
his expectation there, he turned againlt Pellene^ diflodged . 
the Achajan garrifon, and fecurcd the town for himfelf. 
A little after this, he took Fheneum and Penteletim ; and 
it was not long before the people of Argos adopted his 
intereft, and the Phliafians received his garrifon. So . 
■hat fcaice any thing remained firm to the Achaean*. «£* 

$ nh». 
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the dominions they had acquired; A rati] 3 faw nothing but 
confufion about him ; all Peloponnefus was in a tottering 
condition ; and the cities every where excited, by inno- 
vators, to revolt. Indeed, none were quiet or fatisffed 
with their prefent circumftances. Even amongft the Si- 
cyoniani and Corinthians many were found to have a cor- 
refpondence with Cleomenes, having been long difaffefted 
to the admin ill rat ion and the public utility, becaufe they 
wanted to get the power into their own hands. Aratua 
was inverted with full authority to punifh the delinquents. 
The corrupt members of Sicyon he cut off; but, by feck. 
ing for fuch in Corinth, in order to put them to death, he 
exafperated the people, already tick of the fame di (tem- 
per, and weary of the Achaean government." On thia 
occafion they aflembled in the temple of Apollo, and fern 
for Arams, being determined either to kilt him, ttt take 
him prifoner, before they proceeded to an open revolt. 
He came leading his horfe, ai if he had not the leaft 
tniftrult or fufpicion. When they faw him at the gate, a 
number of them rofeup, and loaded him with reproaches. 
But he, with a com po ltd countenance and mild addreTs 
bade them lit down again, and not be Handing in the way, 
and making luch a diforderly noife, prevent other citi- 
zens wfio were at the door from entering. At the fame 
time that he laid this, he drew back ftep by flep, as if he 
was feeking fornebody to take his horfe. l'lius he got 
out of the crowd, and continued to talk, without the 
lead appearance of confufion, to fuch of the Corinthians 
as he met, and defired them to go to the temple, till he 
infenfibly approached the citadel. He then mounted hit 
horfe, and without flopping any longer at the fort, than to 
Rive his orders to Cleopater the governor to keep a (crifr. 
guard upon it, he rode off to Sicyon, followed by no 
more than thirty foldicrs, for the reft had left him and 
difnerfed. 

The Corinthians, foon apprifed of his flight, went in 
purf'uit of him ; but failing in their defign, they fent for 
Cl.'omenct, and put the city into his hands. He did 
ti-A, however, think this advantage equal to his lofs in 
tluvr f'uiTeriiig Aratus to efcape. As foon as the inhab- 
itant i of that diltrict on the coafl called ASe had itir- 

•Wt-it wonder, when they f.w A fat ill unfaithful to his Grft 
fiiici; lea, and going to bllnj thtm agtin under the Mtccdonisa 
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tendered their towns, he (hut up the citadel with a wall of 
circumvallation, and a pallifadoed intrenchment.* 

In the mean tiraemany of the Achieans repaired to Ara- 
tus at Sicyon, and a general afl*:mbly was held, in which 
he was chofen commander in chief, with an unlimited 
commiilioi . He now firlt took a guard, and it was compof- 
edof his fellow citizens. He had conducted the Achxan 
adminiftration three and thirty years ; he had been the 
tiril man in Greece, both in power and reputation ; but he 
now found himfelf abandoned, indigent, perfecuted with, 
out any thing but one plank to truft to in the Dorm that 
had (hip wrecked his country. For the jXtolians refuted 
him the affiftance which he requeued, and th« city of A. 
thens, though well inclined to ferve him, was prevented 
by Euclides and Midori. 

Aratus had a houfe and valuable effects at Corinth.- - 
Cleomenes would not touch any thing that belonged to 
him, but fent for his friends arid agents, and charged 
them to take the utmoft care of his affairs, as remember- 
ing that they mull give an account to Aratus. To Aratus 
himfelf he privately fent Tripylis, and afterwards bis 
father in law Megiftonus, with great offers, and among 
the red a penlion of twelve talents, which was double the 
yearly allowance he had from Ptolemy. For this, he de- 
fired to be appointed general of the Achieans, and to be 
joined with him in the care of the citadel of Corinth. 
Araius anfwered, " That he did not now govern affairs, 
" but they governed him." As there appeared an infin- 
cerity in this anfw«r, Cleomenes entered the territories of 
Sicyon, and committed great devaftat ions. He I ike wife 
blocked up the city for three 'months together ; all which 
time Aratus was debating with himfelf whether he (hould 
furrender the citadel to Antigonus ; for he would not 
fend him fuccors on any other condition. 

Before he could take his refolution, the Achasans met 
in council at Mg\um, and called him to attend it. Ai 
the town was inverted by Cleomenes, it was dangerous to 
pafs. The citizens entreated him not to go, antf declared 
they would not ruffe r him to expofe himlelf to an enemy 
who was watching for his prey. The matrons and their 
children, too, hung upon him, and wept for him as for a 
common parent and protector. He confoled them, how- 

* A*nrwfV i» irif nmx'i 1 - 
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•ver, as well as he could, and rode down to the fca, tak- 
ing with him ten of his friend*, and his foil, who nan 
now app roaching to manhood. Finding fome vefTel&at 
anchor, lie went on board, and arrived fafe at JEgmm. 
There he held an allenibly, in which it was decreed that 
Antigonus Ihould be called in, and the citadel furrendered 
to him. Aratus Cent his own ion amongft the other hof- 
tages; which the Corinthians fomuch refeoted, that they 
plundered his goods, and made a.prefent of his houfe to 
fcleomenes. 

As Antigonus was now approaching with his army!, 
which confifted of twenty thoufand foot, all Macedonians, 
and of fourteen hundred horie, Aratus went with the Achae- 
an magiftrales by lea,* and without being difcovered by 
the enemy, met him at Peg;e ; though he placed no great 
confidence in. Antigonus, and dirt ru [fed the Macedonians. 
For he knew that his great nefs had been owing to the 
mifchiefs he had done them, and that he had firft rifen to 
the direction of affairs in confequence of -his hatred to old 
Antigonus, But feeing an indifpenfable neceflity before 
him, Aich an occalion as thofe who feemed to command 
are forced to obey, he faced the.danger. When Antigo<- 
nus was told that Aratus was come in pcrfon, he gave the 
reft a common welcome, but received him in the moft 
honorable manner ; and finding him upon trial to he a 
roan of probity and prudence, took him into his moft inti- 
mate friendfhip. For Aratus was not only ferviceable to 
the king in great affairs, but- in the hours of leifure his 
inert agreeable companion. Antigonus, therefore, though 
young, perceiving in him fiiclt a temper, and fuch other 
qualities as titled hira for a prince's friendfhip, preferred 
him not only to the reft of the Aclueans, but even to the 
Macedonians that were about him, and continued to em- 
ploy him in every affair of confequetfee. Thus the thing 
which the gods announced bytlieentntilsof oneof the vic- 
tims, was accomplished. For it is faid, that when Aratm 
was facrificingnot long before, there appeared in the liver 
two gall bladders enclofed in the lame caul ; upon which, 
the diviner declared, that two enemies, who appeared the 
moft irreconcilable, would f«on be united in the ftrifieft 
friendihip. Aratus then took, little notice of the faying, 
for he never put much faith in victims, nor indeed in 

* The nugiftratet called Demiurgi, See an account of them be. - 
fan. 
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predictions from any thing elfe, but ufed to depend upon 
his reafon. Some time after, however, when the warwent 
on fuccefsfull}', Antigonus made an entertainment at Co- 
rinth, at which, though there wasa numerous company, 
he placed Aratus next above him. They had not fat long 
before Anti go n us called for a cloak. At the lame time he 
afked Aratus, " Whether he did not think it very cold !" 
and he anlwered, " It was extremely cold. " The king 
then defired him to fit nearer, and the fervants who brought 
the cloak, put it over thelhouldersof both. This pulting 
Aratus in mind of the victim, he informed the king both 
of the fign and the prediction, But this happened long 
after the time that we are upon. 

While they were at Pegae, they took oaths of mutual 
fidelity, and then marched againlt the enemy. There 
were feveral actions under the walla of Corinth, in which 
Cleomenes had fortified himfelf ftrongjy, and the Corin- 
thians defended the place with great vigor. 

In the mean time, Arirtotle, a citizen of Argos, and 
friend of Aratus, lent an agent to him privately, with 
an ofterof bringing that city to declare for him if he would 
go thither in per (on with lome troops. Aratus having 
acquainted Antigonus with this fcheme, embarked fifteen 
hundred men, and failed immediately with them from the 
Ifthmus toEpidaurus. But the people of Argos, without 
waiting for his arrival, had attacked the troops of Cleo- 
menes, and Ihut them up in the citadel. Cleomenes hav- 
ing notice of this, and fearing that the enemy, if they 
were in poflelEon of Ar^os, might cut off his retreat to 
Lacedxmon, left his poll before the citadel of Corinth 
the fame night, and marched to the fuccor of his men. 
He reached it before Aratus, and gained ibme advantage 
over the enemy j but Aratus arriving foon after, and the 
king appearing with his army, Cleomenes retired to 
Mantinea. 

Upon this, all the cities joined the Achasans again. 
Antigonus made himfelf mailer of the citadel of Corinth ; 
and the Argives having appointed Aratus their general, 
he perfuaded them to give Antigonus the eftates of the 
late tyrants and all the traitors. That people put A ri- 
ftoraachus to the torture at Cenchrea^,• and afterwards 
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drowned him in the tea. Aratus was much cenfured"o« 
this occafion, for permitting a man to fuffer unjufllv, 
who was not of a bad character, with whom he former iy 
had connexions, and who, at his perflation, had abdi- 
cated the fupreme power, and brought Argoa to' unite 
itfeif to the Achaean league. There were other charges 
againft Aratus, namely, that, at his jnftigation, the 
Achxans had given the city of Corinth to Antigonus, as 
if it had been no more than an ordinary village ; that they 
had fuffered liim to pillage Orchomenu;, and plac - "~ 



a Macedonian garrifon ; that they had made a decree that 
their community (hould not fend a letter or an embaffy 
to any other king without the confent of Antigonus; 
that they were forced to maintain and pay the Macedo- 
nians ; and that they had (acrifices, libations, and games, 
in honor of Antigonus, the fellowcitiaens of Aratus 
felting the example, and receiving Antigonus into their 
city, on which occafion Aratus entertained him in hit 
houfe. For all thefe things (hey blamed Aratus, not 
confidering that when he had once put the reins in the 
hands of that prince, he- was neeeQWrily- carried along 
with the tide of regal power } no longer mafler of any 
thing but his tongue, and it was dangerous to ufe that 
with freedom. For he was vifibly concerned at many 
c ire urn fiances of the king's conduct, particularly with 
refpect to the (latues. Antigonus erecled anew thofe of 
the tyrants which Aratus had pulled down, and demolilhed 
thofe he had fet up in memorv of the brave men that fur- 
prifed the citadel of Corinth.' That of Aratus only was 
fpared, notwithstanding his interceffion for the reft. In 
the affair of Mantinea,* too, the behavior of the 
Achauns was not fuhable to the Grecian humanity ; for 
having conquered it by means of Antigonus, they put the 
differed, not only fo r his extreme cruelty when tyrant of Argos, but 
aJfo for his abandoning the Achxaoi in thcii diftiefs, and declaring 
for their enemies. 

" The Mantinans had applied to the Achaeans for a garrifon to 
defend them againft the Lacedemonian!. In compliance with their- 
lequeft, the rtchjeans lent ihem three hundred of tbeir own citizens, 
and two hundred mercenaries. But the Mantineani toon after 
changing their minds, in the moll perfidious manner maflacted that 
garrilbn. They deferved, therefore, all that they ire here (aid to . 
have fuffered ; but Polybius mikes no mention of the principal in.. 
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"^principal of the inhabitants to the fword j fotne of the 
reft they fold, or fent in fetters to Macedonia ; and they 
xkade Haves of the women and children. Of the money 
thus raifed, they divided a third part amongft tliemfelves, 
and ;ave the reft to the Macedonians. But this had its 
•Jtcule in the law of reprifals. For, however (hocking it 
may appear for men (o facrifice to their anger thofe of 
theirown nation and kindred, yet in nccefliry, asSimonides 
lays, it feems rather a proper alleviation, than a hardlhip, 
to give relief to a mind inflamed and aching with refent- 
anent. But as to what Arams did afterwards with refpect 
<« Mantinea, it is impoflible to juflify him upon a plea 
'either of propriety or neceflity. For Antigonus having 
made a prefent of that city to the Argives, they refolved 
to repeople it, and appointed Ararus 10 fee it done ; in 
Virtue of which commiftion, as well as that of general, he 
decreed that it fhould no more be called Mantinea, but 
Antigonea, which name it iiill bears. Thus, by his means 
Mantinea, ibc amiable Mantinea, as Homer calls it, was no 
more ; and in the place of it we have a city which took its 
name from the man who ruined its inhabitants. 

Some time after this, Cleomenes being overthrown in 
a great battle near Sellafia,* quitted Sparta, and failed 
to Egypt. As for Antigonus, after the kindeft and molt 
honorable behavior to Ararus, he returned to Mace- 
donia. In his licknefs there, which happened foon after 
his arrival, he fent Philip, then very young, but already 
declared his fucceflbr, into Feloponnefus ; having firft 
inftrutted him above all things to give attention to A rains, 
and through him to treat with the cities, and make him* 
felf known to the Achaeans. Ararus received him with 
• Cleomenes had intrenched himfelf fo ftrongly near Sellafia, in a 
narrow pals between the mountains Eva and Olympui, that Antigo- 
nus did not think, proper to attack him there. It is not eafy to com- 
prehend whatcould induceCleomenestocomeoutoftheleinlrench- 
mentj, and rilk a pitched battle. His troops wetenet fonumeroua 
as the enemy'' by one third ; and he was tupplied with all tortsof 
provifions from Spsrca : What then could make him hazard a battle, 
the event of which was to decide the (ate of Laced^mon r Polybius, 
indeed, teems to infinuate the cauleof this proceeding ;for he tells 
■u, that Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who had promised to aflilt him in 
thts war.acqtiai.-ued him that he was not in a condition to make good 
his engagements. And as Cleomenes didnotchoofe to try the other 
alternative, that of ining to Antigonus for a peace, herifktdallupoa 
the ewat of that day. 
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great honor, and managed him fo well, that he returned 
to Macedonia full of fe mi men is of refpett for his friend, 
and in the moft favorable difpofiiion for the intrreirs of 

After tfiedeath of Antigonus, the yEtolians defpifed the 
inactivity of the Achxans ; for, accuflonicd to the pro- 
tection of foreign arms, and flieltering themfelves under 
the Macedonian power, they funk into a flat* of idlenefs 
and di(fcrder. This gave the /Etolians room to attempt a 
footing in Peloponnefus. By the way they made fome 
booty in thecountry about Fatrz and Dyme, and then pro. 
ceededto MeSene, and laidwafte its territories. Aiatus 
was incenfed at this infolence, but he perceived that Ti- 
moxenus, who was then general, took flow and dilatory 
meafures, bccaule his year was almoft expired. There- 
fore, as he was toiuccced to the command, he anticipated 
his commiffion by five days, for the fake of afiifting the 
Meffenians. He affembled the Achseans, but they had 
now neither exercife nor courage to enable them to main- 
tain the combat, and confequently he was beaten in a battle 
which he fought at Caphyae. Being accufed of having 
ventured too much on thisoccailon,* he became afterwards j 
fo cold, and fo far abandoned his hopes for the public, at 
to neglect the opportunities which the .SitoUans gave him, 
and fuffered them to roam about Peloponnefus, in a baccha- 
nalian manner, committing all the exceffes that infolence I 
c ould fugged. | 

•Aratuiwas accuted in the affemoly, firft, of having takenlnt 
command upon him before hij lime. In the next place, he was blamed 
for having difmiffed the Acfuean troopa, while the ^Etoliani were | 
Bill in heart of Peloponnefus. The third article again!! him was, 
hit venturing a battle with fo few troops, when hemighthavt made, 
with great eafe, a f»fe retreat to the neighboring townj, and then 
reinforced his army. Tfcelaft and beavicft charge againft himwaa, 
that after he had refolved to give the enemy battle, he did not, in tin 
whole action, take one Hep that became a general of any experience. 
For he tent cavalry and lightarmcd foot to attack, the enemy's 
rear, after their front had gained the advantage ; whereas he ought 
to have encountered the front at firft with the advantage of having 
them on the declivity ; in which cafe his hcavyarmed infantry would 
have done him great lervice. However, he endeavored to prove that 
the lafs of the battle was not his fault ; adding, that if he had been 
wanting in any of the duties of an able general, be afted pardon ;aud 
hoped, that, in regard of lit) pad fen.' ices, they would not cenfnrc him 
with rigor. This fubmlffion of his changed the minds of the whola 
aStmb]y,and the people began invent tlicir rage upon hisaceufen. 
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The Aehaeans were now obliged to flretch ont their 

hands againtowards Macedonia, and brought Philip to 
interfere in the affairs of Greece. They knew the regard- 
lie had for Aratus, and the confidence he placed in him, 
and hoped on that account to find him tractable and eafy 
in all their affairs. But the king now rirli began to Men. 
to Apelles, Megalacus, and other conrliers, who endeav* 
orcd to darken the character of Aratus, and prevailed 
upon him to fupport the contrary party, by which means 
Eperatus was elected general of ihe Achseans. Eperatus, 
however, foon fell into the greatefl contempt amongft them, 
and as Aratus would not give any attention to their con- 
cerns, nothing went well. Philip finding that he had com- 
mitted a capital error, turned again to Aratus, and gave 
himfelf up entirely to his direction. As his affairs now 
pnofpered, and his power and reputation grew under the 
culture of Aratus, he depended entirely on him for the 
farther increafe of both. Indeed, itwasflvident to all the 
world that Aratus had excellent talents, not only for guid- 
ing a commonwealth, but a kingdom too. For there ap- 
peared a tiniture of his principles and manners in all the 
conduct of this young prince. Thus the moderation with 
which he treated the Spartans,* after they had offended 
lijni, his engaging behavior to the Cretans, by which he 



the honor of knowing how to follow good counfel, and 
Aratus that of being able to give it. 

On this account the courtiers envied him (till more ; 
and as they found that their private engines of calumny 
availed nothing, they began to try open battery, reviling 
and infulting him at table with the utmoft effrontery and 
1 owe ft abule. Nay, once they threw flones at him, as 
he was retiring from fupper to his tent. Philip, incenfed 

* The Spartans had killed one of their cpkari, and fame otherj of 
their citizens who were in the intern It of Philip ; and fomcuf hii 
counfel lots advilcd him to itvenge the afftont wiih rigor. But ha 
faid, that, as the Spuuiu now belonged to the Ach«n league, they 
were KCousitablu to it; and that kill became him to neat them with 
feverlty, who were his allies, when his piedeceflbr had exlemdei 
"his clemency to [hem, though eoemica. 

Vol. V. 1 i 
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»t fuch outrage, fined them twenty talents, and, upon 
their proceeding to difturb and embroil his affairs, put 
tli cm to death. 

But afterwards he was carried lb high by the flow of 
profperity, as to di (cover many difoiikrly paflions. The 
native badnefs of his difpofition broke though the veil he 
had put over if, and by degrees his real chai after appear- 
ed. In the firft place he greatly injured young Aratus by 
corrupting his wife j and the commerce was a long time 
fecret, becaufe he lived under his roof, were he had been 
received under the fanction of hofpitality. In (be nest 
place, he difcovered a Itrong averfion to commonwealths, 
and to the cities that were under that form of government. 
It was eafy to be feen, too, that he wanted to fliake off 
Aratus. The firft fulpioon of his intentions arofe from 
his behavior with relpeft to the Meffenians. Therewwe 
two factions amongit them which had raifed a ('edition in 
the city. Aratus went to reconcile them ; but Philip get- 
ting to the place a day before him, added /tings to their 
mutual refentments. On theone hand, he called the ma- 
gifirates privately, and afked them whether they had not 
laws to relTrain the rabble > and on the other he afked the 
demagogues whether they had not hands todefend them 
againlt tyrants ? The magift rates, thus encouraged, at- 
tacked the chiefs of the people, arid they in their turn came 
with fuperior numbers, andkilled the magistrates, with near 
two hundred more of their party. 

After Philip had engaged in thefe deteftable practices, 
Which exafperated the Mellenians flill more againft each 
other, Aratus, when he arrived, made no fecret of his re- 
fentment, nor did he reftrain his ion in the levere and dif- 
paraging things he faid to Philip, The young man had 
once a particular attachment to Philip, which in thofe dayg 
they diliinguiflied by the name of love ; but, on this occa- 
sion, he fcrupled not to tell him, " That after fuch a bafe 
•" action, inftead of appearing agreeable, he was the mod 
" deformed of human kind." 

Philip made no anfwer, though anger evidently was 
working in his bofom, and he often muttered to himfelf 
while the other-wRs fpeaking. However, he pretended 
tobearitwith gieat calmnefs, and affefting to appear 
the man of lubducd temper and refined manners, gave 
■the elder Aratus his hand, and took him from the theatre 
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to the caftle of Ithome,* under pretence of facrificing to 
Jiipiter and vifiting the place. This fart, wh ; ch is as 
flron" as the citadel of Corinth, were it garrifoned, would 
greatly annoy the neighboring country, and be almolt 
impregnable. After Philip had offered his facrifice there, 
and the diviner came to (how him the entrails of the ox, 
he took them in both hands, and Ihowed them to Aratui 
and Demetrius of Pharia;, fometimes turning them to one, 
and fometimes to the other, and alking them, " What 
"they (aw in the entrails of the victim; whether they 
*' warned him to keep this citadel, or to reflore it to the 
** MelTenians!" Demetrius fmiled and faid, "If you 
** have the foul of a diviner, you will reflore it ; but, 
"if that of a king, you will hold the bull by both his 
*' horns." By which he hinted that he muft have Pclo- 
ponnefus entirely in fubjecYion* if he added Ithome to tb^e 
citadel of Corinth. Aral us was a long time lilcnt, but 
upon Philip's prelling him to declare his opinion, he faid, 
" There are many mountains of great rtrength in Crete, 
" many caftles in Bteolia, and Phocis in lofty filiations, 
" and many impregnable places in Acarnania, both on the 
" coaft and within land-. You have feized none of thefe, 
" and yet they all pay you a voluntary obedience. Rob- 
" bers, indeed, take to rocks and precipices for fecurity ; 
" but for a king there is no fuch. fortrefs as honor and 
"humanity. Ihefe are the things that have opened to 
" you the Cretan fea, thefe have unbarred the gates of 
" Peloponnefus. In fltort, by thefe it is that, at fo early 
"a period in life, you are become general of the one, 
" and fovereign of the other." Whilft he was yet fpeak. 
ing, Philip returned the entrails to the diviner, and tak- , 
ing Arams by the hand, drew him along, and faid> 
*' Come on then, let us go as we came ;" intimating that 
he had overruled him, and deprived him of fuch an acqui- 
sition as the city would have been. 

From this time Aratus began to withdraw from court, 
and by degrees to give up all correfpondence with Philip. 
He refufed alfo to accompany him in his expedition into 
Epirus, though applied to for that pit rpofe ; choofing la 
flay at home, left he mould (hare in the diliepme of his 

* In the printed text it is Iihomels, which agrees with the nam* 
this fort has in Polybius ; but one of the nijnufctipts gives as. ' 
llbamt, which is the name Sirabo givm it. 
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»ft ions. But, after Philip had loft his fleet with great dif~ 
grace in the Roman war, and nothing fucceeded to his 
with, he returned to Pelopoiinefrs, and tried once more 
what art could do toimpofe upon the Meflenians. When 
he found thai his deligns we re di (covered, he had recourfe 
to open hofti 1 it ies, and ravaged their country. Aratus then 
few all his meannefs, and broke with him entirely. By 
this time, too, he perceived that he had dishonored his. 
fon's bed i but though the injury lay heavy on htm, he 
concealed it from his fon, becaufe he could only inform 
him that he was abufed without being able to help him to 
the means of revenge. There feemed to be a great and 
unnatural change in Philip, who, of a mild and fober young 
prince, became a libidinous and cruel tyrant ; but in fact 
it was not a change of difpgfiiion, it was only discovering, 
in a time of full iecurity, the vices which his fears hadlong 
concealed. That his regard for Aratui had originally a 
great mixture of fear and reverence, appeared even in the 
method he took, to deft roy him. For though he was very 
defirous of effecting that cruel purpofe, becaufe he neither 
looked upon himfelf as an absolute prince, or a king, or 
even a freeman, while Aratus lived, yet he would not at- 
tempt any thing againft him in the way of open force, but 
defired Phaurion, one of.hu friends and generals, to lake 
him off in a private manner, in his abfence. At the fame 
time he recommended poifon. That officer accordingly 
having formed an acquaintance with him, gave him a 
dofe, not of a (harp or violent kind, but fuch a one as 
caufes lingering heats and a (light cough, and gradually 
brings thebody to decay. Aratus was not ignorant of the 
caufe of his diforder, but knowing that it availed nothing 
to difcover it to the world, he bore it quietly and in 
Jilence, as if it had been an ordinary diftemper. Indeed, 
when one of his friends came to vifit him in his chamber, 
and expreffed his furprife at feeing him. fpit blood, he. 
Jiid, " Such, Cephalon, are the fruits of royal friend - 
" Ihip." 

Thus died Aratus at ^gium, after he had been feven- 
teen times general of the Achxans. That people were 
delirousof having him buried there, and would have 
thought it an honor to give him a magnificent funeral, 
and a monument worthy of his life and character. But 
the Sicyonians confidered it as a misfortune to have him 
interred any where but amongft them, and therefore per- 
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fiiaded the Achawns to leave the difpofal of the body en- 
tirely to them. As there was an ancient law that had been 
obfervedwith religions care, againft burying any perfora 
within their walls, and they were afraid to tranfgrefs it on 
this occafion, they fen t to inquire of the prieflefs of ApoU - 
let at Delphi, and (he returned this anfwer : 

Seek you what Funeral honors you (hall pay ' 
To your departed prince, the fmall reward 
For liberty reftor'd, and glory won P 
Bid Sicyon, fearlefs, rear the lacred lomb. 



This oracle gave great joy to all the Achseans, particu- 
larly the people of Sicyon. They changed the day of 
mourning into a festival, and adorning themfelves with 
garlands and white robes, brought the corpfe with fongs 
and dances from jEgium to Sicyon. There they felected 
the molt confpicuous ground, and interred him as the 
founder and deliverer of their city. The place is Hill 
called Aratiwn; and there they ofFer two yearly facrifices ; 
the one on the fifth of the month Da:fius (the Athenian* 
call it Anthefterion*) which was the day he delivered the 
city from the yoke of tyrants, and on which account they 
call the fellival So/eria ; the other on his birth day. The 
firil facrifice was offered by tlje prieft of Jupiter the Pre. 
fer'ver, and the fecond by the fon of Aratus, who, on 
that occafion, wore a girdle, f not entirely white, but 
half purple. Themufic wasfungto the harp by the choir 
that belonged to the theatre. The proceffion was led up 
by the matter of the Gymnajium, at the head of the boys 
and young men ; the fenate followed, crowned with flow- 
ers, and fuchofthe other citizens as chofe to attend. — 
Some fmall marks of the ceremonies obferved on thofe 
days (till remain, but the greateft part is worn out by time 
and other circum fiances. 

Such was the life and character that hiflory has given 
usof the elder Aratus. And as to the younger, Philip, , 
who was naturally wicked and delighted to add infolence 
to cruelty, gave him potions, not of the deadly kindj but .; 

+ Tirfspior fignifiej alfoajKftt 
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fijch as deprived him of his reafon; infomuch that he-took 
up inclinations that were (hocking and monftrous, and de- 
lighted in things that not only dishonored, but dellroyed 
him. Death, therefore, which took him in the flower of 
his age, was confidered, not as a misfortune, but a deliv- 
erance. The vengeance, however, of Jupiter, the pat. 
ron of hofpitality and friendfhip, vifited Philip for his 
breach of both, and purfued him through life. For he 
was beaten by the Romans, and forced to yield himfelf to 
their difcretion. Inconfequence of which, he was dripped 
of all the provinces he had conquered, gave up all his (hips, 
except live, obliged himfelf to pay a thoulaod talents, and 
deliver his Jon as a hsflage. He even held Macedonia 
and its dependencies only at the mercy of the conquerors. 
Amidft all there misfortunes, he was poflefled only of one 
blefling, a fon of fuperior virtue, and him he put to death, 
in his envy and jealoufy of the honors the Romans paid 
him. He left his crown to his other fgn Perfeus, who was 
believed not to be his, but a fuppolititious child, born of a 
fcmpfirefs named GnBthxnium. It was over him that Pau. 
lus ifvmilius triumphed, and in him ended the royal race 
of Antigonus ; whereas the poilerity of A rants remained 
lo our days, and foil continues in Sicyon and Pellene. 

1 -** gflPOtfU»w — ' ■ ■ 

GALBA. 

JpHlCRATES, the Athenian general, thought that a 
foldier of fortune fhould have an attachment both to 
money and pleafure, that his paflions might put him upon 
fighting with more boldnefs for a fupply. But mod otheri 
are of opinion, that the main body of an array, like tht 
healthy natural body, (hould have no motion of its own, 
J»ut be entirely guided by the head. Hence Paulus ^mi. 
lius, when be found his ;irmy in Macedonia talkative, bufy, 
and ready to direft their general, is faid to have given or. 
der*, " That each mould keep his hand fit for action, and 
" bis fword (harp, and leave the reft to him." And Plato 
perceiving that the beft general cannot undertake any 
tiling with fuccefs, unlefs his troops are fober, and per. 
Jeflly united to fiipport him, concluded, that to know how 
to obey, required as generous a difpofition, and as rational 
aneducation, as to knew how to command ;, for tnefeadvan-- 



Mm would correct the violence and impetitofity of th- 
iol dier with the mildnefs and humanity of thephiiofopher. 
Among!) other fatal examples, what happened amongft the 
Romans after the death of Nero, is fufficient to Ihow, that 
nothing is more dreadful than an undifciplined army actu- * 
ated only by the impiilfe of their own ferocity. Demades 
feeing the wild and yiolent motions of the Macedonian ar- 
my after the death of Alexander, compared it to the Cy- 
elop3, # after his eye was put out. But the Roman empire 
more refembled the extravagant paffions and ravings of 
the Titans, which the poets tell us of, when it was torn in 
pieces by rebellion, and turned its armsagainftitfelf ; not . 
to much through the ambition of the emperors, as the ava- 
rice and licentioufnefs of the foldiers, who drove out one 
emperor by another, f 

Dionyfius the Sicilian, fpeaking of Alexander of Phene,. 
who reigned in Tbefialy only ten months, and then wa* 
flain, called htm, in derifion of the fudden change, a the-, 
atrical tyrant. But the- palace of the Cajfars received 
four emperors in a lels fpace of time, one entering, and 
another making his exit, as if they had only been aciing a. 
part upon a ftage. The Romans, indeed, had one con- 
solation amidlr their misfortunes, that they needed no oth- 
er revenge upon the authors of them, than to fee them 
deftroy each other ; and with the-greateft juftice of all fell 
the firft, who corrupted the army, and taught them to ex- 
pert & much upon the change of emperor ; thus dilhon- 
oring a glorious aftion by mercenary confederations, and 
turning the revolt from Nero into treafon./ For Nymphi- 
dius Sabinus, who, as we obferved before,! wa s joined in 
sommiffion with Tigellinus, as captain of the prtetorian 
cohorts, after Nero's affairs were in a delperate Hate, and 
it was plain that he intended to retire into Egypt, per- 
fuaded the army, as if Nero had already abdicated, to de- 
clare Galba emperor, promifing every foldier of the prse-. 
torian cohorts feven thou Tana five hundred drachmas, 
and the troops that were quartered in the provinces twelve 
hundred and fifty draihmas a roan ; a fum which it was 
impolfible to collect: without doing infinitely more mifchief 
to the empire than Nero had done in his wliole reign. 

• Polyphemus. 

+. In the original it is, a! me nail u drift* Out ly tMthtt. 

J la die.Ufe of NctJj which is loft. 
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This proved the immediate ruihof Nero, and toon after ■ 
deftroyed Gaiba himfelf. They deferted Nero in hope* 
of receiving the money, and defpaichedGalbabecaufe they 
did not receive it. Afterwards they fought for another 
who might pay them that fum, but they ruined themfelves 
by their rebellions and treafons, without gaining what they 
had been made to eipedt. To give a complete and exact 
account of the affairs of thofe times, belongs to the pro- 
feffed hiftorian. It is, however, in my province to lay 
before the reader the moft remarkable circumflances in 
the lives of the Cacfars. 

> It is an acknowledged truth, that Sulpitius Gaiba nil ■ 
"the richeft private man that ever rofe to the imperial dig- 
nity. But though his extraction was of the nobleft, from 
the family of the Servii, yet he thought it a greater hon- 
or to be related to QL»intus Catulus Capitolinus, who 
was the firft man in his time for virtue and reputation, 
though he voluntarily left to others the preeminence in 
power. He was alfo related to Livia the wife of Auguftus, 
and it was by her interelt that he was raifed from the 
office he had in the palace to the dignity of conlul. It 
isfaid that he acquitted him of his com million in Germany 
with honor; and that he gained more reputation than 
mod commanders, during his proconMate in Africa. But 
his fimple parlimonious way of Living palled for avarice in 
an emperor ; and the pride he took in economy and drift 
temperance was out of character. 

j He was fent governor into Spain by Nero, before that 
emperor had learned to fear fuch ot the citizens as had 
great auihoriiy in Rome. Belides, the mildnefsof his tem- 
per, and his advanced time of life, promiied a cautioui 
and prudent conduct. The emperor's receivers," a rood 
abandoned fet of men, ha raffed the provinces in the 
moll cruel manner. Galba could not alfift them againft 
their perlecutors, but his concern for their misfortunes, 
which appeared not lels than if he had been a fufferer 
himfelf, afforded them fome confolation, even while they 
were condemned and fold for Haves. Many fongs were 
made upon Nero, and fung every where ; and as Galba 
did not endeavor to fupprefs them, or join the receiver! 
of the revenues in their refentinent, that was a circum- 

* Enrfeirot, procurator!! ; they had full powers to collefi the 
revenues, and Scrupled no acts oi oppreffion in the sonde of their - 
UrocesdJHji, 
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fence which endeared him ftill more to the natives. For 
by this time he had contracted a friendlhip with them,. 
having long been their governor. He had borne thai 
commiflion eight years, when Junius Vindex, who com- 
manded in Gaul, revolted againft Nero. It is faid, that, 
before this rebellion broke out, Galba had intimations of', 
it in letters from Vindex ; but he neither countenanced 
nor discovered it, as the governors of other provinces did,, 
who fent the letters they had received to Nero, and by 
that means ruined the project, as far as was in their pow- 
er. Yet tho(e fame governors afterwards joining in the 
confpiracy againft their prince, Ih owed that they could 
betray not only Vindex, but themfelves. 

But after Vindex, had openly commenced hoftilities, he 
wrote to Galba, defiring him " To accept the imperial 
" dignity, and give a head to theftrong Gal lie body which 
** fa much wanted one ; which had bo lefs than a hun- 
" dred thoufand men in arms, and was able t» raile a 
" much greater number." 

Galba then called a council of his friends. Some of 
them advifed him to wait and Tee what motions there 
might be in Rome, or inclinations for a change. But 
Titus Vinltis, captain of ' one of the praetorian cohorts, 
feid, "What room is there, Galba, for deliberation f 
" To inquire whether we (hall continue faithful to Nero, 
*' is to have revolted already. There is no medium. We 
" mutt either accept the friendfhip of Vindex, as if Nero 
*' was our declared enemy, or accufe and fight Vindex, 
** becaufe he defires that the Romans mould have Galba 
V for their emperor, rather than Nero for their tyrant." 
' Upon this, Galba, by an edict, fixed a day for enfran- 
chising all who mould prefent themfelves. The report of" 
this foon drew together a multitude of people who were 
Jefirous of a change, and he had no fooner mounted the 
tribunal, than, with one voice they declared him emperor. 
He did not immediately accept the title, but accufed Nero 
of great crimes, and lamented the fate of many Romans 
of great diftinftion, whom lie had barbaroufly (lain : Af- 
ter which he declared, "That he would (erve his country 
" with his heft abilities, not as Ca:far or emperor, but as., 
" lieutenant to the fenate and people of Rome."• 
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That it was a juft anil rational fclieme which Vindex 
adopted in calling Galba to the empire, there needs no 
better proof than Nero himfelf. For though he pretend- 
ed to look upon the commotions in Gaul as nothing-, yet 
when he received the news of Galba's revolt, which lie 
happened to do jufl afrer he had ba'hed, and was fat down 
to' fupper, in his madnefs he overturned ilie table. How- 
ever, when the fenate had declared Galba an enemy to his 
country, he afleded to defyiifc the danger, and, attempt- 
ing 10 be merry upon it, faid to his friends, " I have long 
" wanted a pretence to raife money, and this will furniffi 
"me with an excellent one. The Gauls, when I have 
" conquered them, will be a fine booty, and, in the mean 
" time, I will feizc the eftate of Galba, fince he is a de- 
" clared enemv, and difpofe of it as I think fit." Accord- 
ingly he gave directions that Galba's edaielhould be foldj 
which Galba no fooner heard of, than he expofed to fale 
all that belonged to Nero in Spain, and more readily found 
pure ha fen. 

i r The revolt from Nero foon became general ; and the 
govt mors of provinces declared for Galba s Cn'.y Clod ins 
Macer in Africa, and Virginius Rufus in Germany, flood 
out, and aited for themfelves, but upon d : fferent motives. 
Clodius being confeious to himfelf of much rapine, and | 
many murders, to which his avarice and cruelty had 
prompted him, was in a fluctuating ftate, and could not 
take his refolution either to aflume or reject the imperial 
title. And Virginius, who commanded fome of the bell 
legions in the empire, and had been often prelfed by them 
to take the title of emperor, declared, " That he would 
" neither take it himfelf, nor fuffer it to be given to any 
" other but the perfon whom the fenate mould name," 

Galba was not a little alarmed at this at fir ft. But af- 
ter the forces of Virginius and Vindex had overpowered 
them, like charioteers no longer able to guide the reins, 
and forced them to fight, Vindex loft twenty thoufand 
Gauls in the battle, and then defpatched himfelf. A re- 
port was then current, that the victorious army, in con. 
Jequencc of fo great an advantage, would infill that Vir. 
gi.iins (hould accept the imperial dignity, and that, if he 
refufed it, they would turn again to Nero. This put 

i aflaUinatec! oa the fifteenth of Jan.. 
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Galba in a great confle ration, and he wrote letters t* 
Virginius, exhorting him to aft in concert with him, for 
preserving the empire and liberty of the Romans. After 
which, he retired with his friends to Colonia, a city in 
Spain, and there fpent fome time, rather in repenting of 
wnal he had done, and wiihing for the life of eafe and lei- 
fure, to which he had fo long been accuftomed, than taking 
any of the neccflary fteps for liis promotion. 
'. It was now the beginning of fummer, when, one even, 
ing, alittle before night, one of Galba's freedmen, a native 
of Sicily, arrived in feven days from Rome. Be 1 ng told ihat 
Galba was retired to reft, he ran up to his chamber, and 
having Opened it, in fpite of the refi fiance of the c ham. 
berlains, informed him, " That as Nero did not appear, 
" though he was living at that time, the army firlt, and 
" then the people and fenate of Rome, had declared 
*' Galba emperor ; and, not long after, news was brought 
" that Nero was dead. He added, thai he was not fatis- 
*' fied with the report, but went and faw the dead body 
•* of the tyrant, before he would fet out." Galba was 
greatly elevated by this intelligence ; and he encouraged 
the multitudes that foon attended at the door by commu- 
nicating it to them, though the expedition with which it 
was brought, appeared incredible. But, two days after, 
Titus Vinius, with many others, arrived from the camp, 
and brought an account of all the proceedings of the fen- 
ate. Vimus* was promoted to an honorable employ- 
ment ; while the freed man had his name changed from 
Iceltis to Marcianus, was honored with the privilege of 
wearing the gold ring, and had more attention paid him 
than any of the other freedmen. 

Mean time, at Rome, Nymphidius Sabinus got the 
admini illation into his hands, not by flow and inienfible 
fteps, but with the greateft celerity. Ke knew that 
Galba, on account of his great age, being now leventy- 
thrcc, was fcarce able to make the journey to Rome, 
though carried in a litter. Betides, the forces there had 
long been inclined to lerve him, and now they depended 

* Vinius was of a praitorian family, and had behaved with honor 
« governor r>f Gallia Narboncnfis ; but when he became the fa- 
vorite and firfl minifter of the emperor of Rome, he loon made hi. 
nutlet obnoxious to the people, and ruined h.mldf. The truth il, 
he waf naturally of a bad dilpotition, and a man of no principle*. 
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tipon him only, con fide ring him as their bene fa&or, on ac- 
count of the large gratuity he had promifed, and Galba as 
their debtor. He therefore immediately commanded his 
colleague Ti gel I inus togiveuphisfword. He made great 
entertainments, at which he received perfons of confular 
dignity, and fuch as had commanded armies and provinces; 
yet he gave the invitation inthe name of Galba. Helike- 
wifeinitrutfed many ofthefoldiers to fugged it to the prae- 
torian cohorts, that tliey fhould fend a meflage to Galba, 
demanding that Nymph'idius fhould be always their cap- 
tain, and without a colleague. The readinefs the fenate 
enprefied to add to his honor and authority, in calling 
him their benefactor, in going daily to pay their refpefts 
at his gate, and de firing (hat he would take upon him to 
propole and confirm every decree, brought him to a much 
higher pitch of infolence ; infomuch, that, in a little time, 
he became not only obnoxious, but formidable to the very 
perfons that paid their court to him. When the confab 
had charged the public roeflengers with the decrees to be 
carried tothe emperor, and had fealed the initruments with 
their Teal, in order that the magifiratesof the towns through 
which they were to pafs, feeing their authority, might fnr- 
ni ft them with carriages at every different (tage, for the 
greater expedition, he relented it.that they had notmade uft 
of his feal, and employed his men to carry the defpatches. 
It is faid that he even had it under confi deration, whether 
he fhould not punifh the confuls ; but upon their apolo. 
gizing, and begging pardon for the affront, he was ap- 
pealed. To ingratiate hirnfelf with the people, he did not 
hinder them from defpatching, by torture, fuch of Nero's 
creatures as fell into their hands. A gladiator, named Spi- 
cillus, was put under the (latues of Nero, and dragged a- 
bout with them in the forum (ill he died : Apoatus, one 
of the informers, was extended on the ground, and wag- 
gons, loaded with liones, driven over him : They tore 
many others in pieces, and fome who were entirely inno- 
cent. So that Mauri feu J, who had not only the character 
of one of the bed men in Rome, but really deferved it, 
faid one day to the fenate, " He was afraid they fhould 
*' foon regret the lofs of Nero." 

Nympl.dius, thus advancing in his hopes, was not at 
all dilr-lci/ed at being called the Ibn of Cains Caifar, who 
reigned after Tiberius. It teems that prince, in h» 
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y«uth, hkd fome commerce with his mother, who was 
daughter of Califtus, one of Cielar's freedmen, by a femp- 
irrefs, and who was not wanting in perfonal charms. 
But it is evident that the connexion Caius had with her, 
was after the birth of Nymphidius ; and it was believed 
that he was the fon of Martianus the gladiator, whom 
Nymphidia fell in love with, on account of his reputation 
in his way ; befides, his refemblance to the gladiator gave, 
a' far lion to that opinion. Be that as it may, he ac- 
knowledged himfelf the (on of Nymphidia, and yet in- 
filled that he wasthe only perfon who depofed Nero. Not 
content with the honors and emoluments he enjoyed on 
that account, »•»*•*■• 



he afpired to the imperial feat, and had his engines pri- 
vately at work in Rome, in which he employed his friends; 
with fome intriguing women, and fome men of confular 
rank.' He ftnt alfo Gellianus, one of his friends, into 
Spain, to aft as a fpy upon Galba. 

if; After the death of Nero, all things went for Galba 
according to his wifn ; only the uncertainty what part 
Virginius Rufus would act, gave him fome uneafinefs. 
Virginius commanded a powerful army, whkh had al- 
ready conquered Vindex ; and he held in fubjeftion a' 
very confide rable part of the Roman empire ; for he was 
mailer not only of Germany, but Gaul, which was in 
great agitations, and ripe for a revolt. Galba, there- 
tore, was apprehenfiye that he would liften to thofc who 
offered him the imperial purple. Indeed, thete was not art 
officer of greater name or reputation than Virginius, not 
one who had more weight in the affairs of thofe times { 
for he, had delivered the empire both from, tyranny and 
from a Gallic war. He abode, however, by his frrft refo- 
lution, and referved the appointment of emperor for the 
fenate. After Nero's death was certainly known, the 
troops again prefled hard upon Virginius, and one of the 
tribunes drew his fword in the pavilion, and bade him 
receive either fovereign power or the (leel ; hut the menace 
had no effect. At Taft, after I'abius Valens, who com- 
manded one legion, had taken the oath of fidelity to 
Galba, and letters arrived from Rome with an account of 
the fenate's decree, he perfnaded his army, though with 
great difficulty, to acknowledge Galba. Thcnew empe* 
Vol. V. K k 
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ror having Tent Flaccua Hordeomus as his fucceSbr, hr 
received him in thai quality, and delivered up his force* 
to him. He then went to -meet Galba, who was on his 
journey to Rome, and attended him thither, without find- 
ing any marks either of his favor or refentment. The 
reafon of this was, that Galba, on the one hand, consid- 
ered him in too refpetlable a light to offer him any in- 
jury i and, on the other hand, the emperor's friends, par- 
ticularly Titus Vinius, were jealous of the progrefs he 
might make in his favor. But that officer was not aware, 
that, while he was preventing his promotion, he was co- 
operating with his good genius, in withdrawing him from 
the wars and calamities in which other generals were en- 
gaged, and bringing him to a life of tranquillity full of 
days and peace. 

The am bafiadors which the fenate fent to Galba, met 
n at Narbon, a city of Gaul. There they made their 
npliments, and advifed him to (how himlelf as foon as 



them in an agreeable manner. But though Nymphidius 
had fent him rich veflels, and other furniture fuitable to 
a great prince, which he had taken out of Nero's palace, 
he made ufe of none of it ; every thing was ferved up in 
dillies of his own. This was a circumftance that did him 
honor, tor it thawed him a man of fuperior fentiments, 
and entirely above vanity. Titus Vinius, however, foon 
endeavored to convince him, that thefe fuperior fenti- 
ments, this modefty and fimplicity of manners, betrayed 
n ambition for popular applaufe, which real greatneis of 



minddifdains ;* by which argument he prevailed with 

him to ufe Nero's riches, and ihow all the imperial mag- 
nificence at his entertainments. Thus the old man made 
it appear that in time he would be entirely governed by 

No man had a greater paflion for money than Vinius; 
nor was any man more addifted to women. While he 

* Id the text it is xeu nouiWrvra: fOtyeibn*, amct%uitrar ctemi, 
Ai it U difficult to mike lenieoi" this, DuSoill ingeniuully propolis 
to read ■« AKOMfOTHTA MErAAilN s*«£w<rtt> atro, 
which woold be in Englifc, and a nfiicity which think, itjtlf worn, 
thy eftity thing grtit. We miy be willing to nuke feverjl conjee 
unu of toil kind, for the text, in this life, ji extremely corrupt. 
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wai yet very young, and making his fiYft campaign untftr 
Calvifius Sabinus, he brought the wife of his general, an 
abandoned profiitiite, one night into the camp in a fol- 
dier's habit, and lay with her in that part of it which the 
Romans call the Principia. For this, Cains Csefar put 
him in prifon ; but he was releafed upon the death of that 
prince. Afterwards, happening to fup with Claudius 
Caefar, he ftole a filver cup. The emperor being inform- 
ed of it, invited him the following evening, bur ordered 
the attendants to ferve him with nothing but earthen 
veffels. This moderation of the emperor Jeemed to Ihow 
that the theft was deferving only of ridicule, and not fe- 
rious refentment : But what he did afterwards, when he 
had Galbaand his revenues at command, ferved partly 
as the caufe, and partly as the pretence, for many events • 
of the mod tragical kind. 
i 3 Nymphidius, upon the return of Gellianul, whom he ' 
had fent as a fpy upon Galba, was informed that Corne- ■ 
litis Laco was appointed to the command of the guards 
and of the palace, and that all the power would be in the 
hands of Vinius. This diftrefTed him exceedingly, as he 
had no opportunity to attend the emperor, or fpeak to 
him in private ; for his intentions were fufpefted, and all 
were on their guard. In this perplexity, he affembled 
the officers of the pnetoria'n cohorts, and told them, that ■ 
"Galba was indeed an old man of mild and moderate 
«' fentiments ; but that, inftead of ufing his own judg. 
*' ment, he was entirety direcled, by Vinius and Laco, 
" who made a badufe of their power. It is our bulmefs, 
" therefore," continued he, " before they infenliblyeilab- 
« lifh themfelves, and become foie matters, as Tigel. 
" linus was, to fend ambafladors to the emperor in the 
"name of all the treops, and reprefent to him, that if he 
" removes thofe two counfellors from his perfon, he will 
«' find a much more agreeable reception amongft the Ro- 
** mans." Nymphidius perceiving that his officers did - 
notapprove the propofal, but thought it abfurd and pre - 
p oiler ous to dittale the choice of friends to an emperor 
of his age, as they might have done to a boy who now 
firft tafted power, he adopted another fcheme. In hopes 
of intimidating Galba, he pretended fometimes in his 
letters, that there were difcontents, and dangers of an in. 
Wrreftion in Rome ; fometimes, that Clodius Macerhad 
laid an embargo in Africa on the cornroips. One while - 
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he faid, the German legions were in motion, and another 
while, that there was the fame rebellious difpofit;oi» 
amongft thofe in Syria and Judea. But as Gallia did 
not give much attention or credit to his advices, he re- 
folved to ufurp the imperial title himfelf before he arriv- 
ed J though Clodius Celfus, the Anliochian,afeniible man, 
and one of his bell friends, did all in his. power todifluade 
him j and told him plainly, he did not believe there 
was one family in Rome that would give him the title of 
Czfar. Many others, however, made a jefr of Galba ; 
and Mithridates of Pontus, in particular, making merry 
With his bald head and wrinkled face, faid, " The Ro- 
" mans think him fomething extraordinary while he is at 
*' a d fiance, but as foon as he arrives, they will con- 
" (ider it a difgrace to the times to have ever called him 
" Ca:far." 

i" It was refolved, therefore, that Nymphidius mould be 
conducted to the camp at midnight, and proclaimed em- 
peror. But Antonius Honoratus, the firft tribune, af- 
fembledin the evening (he troops under his command, and 
blamed both himfelf and them, for changing fo often in fo 
Jhort a time, not in jmrfuance of the dictates of reafon, or 
for making a better choice, but becaufe fome demon pu/h. 
ed them on from one treafon to another. " The crimes of 
*■ Nero, indeed," faid he, " may juiiify our firft mea- 
** hires. But has Galba murdered his own mother, or bis 
"wife) Or has he made you aihamed of your emperor 
*' by appearing as a tiddler or an adtor on a flage ( Yet 
" not even thefe things broughtus to abandon Nero ; but 
" Nymphidius firft perfuaded us that he had abandoned 
*■ us, and was fled into Egypt. Shall we then facrib'ce 
" Galba after Nero ; and when we have deftroyed the 
" relation of Livia, as well as the fon of Agrippiaa, fet 
" the fon of Nymphidia on the imperial throne > Or ra- 
" ther, after having taken vengeance on a deteftable tyrant 
" in Nero, (hall we not llioiv ourfelves good and faithful 
** guards to Galba l" 

Upon this fpeech of the tribune, all his men acceded 
to tnepropofat, They applied alfo to their fellow foU 
diers, and prevailed upon moll of them to return to their 
allegiance. At the fame time a loud (bout was heard in 
the camp ; and Nymphidius either believing (which is 
the account that fome give us) that the troops were call- 
ing him in order to proclaim him emperor, or clic haftau 
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Rig 16 apprafe the infurreclion, and fix Tuch as lie found ' 
wavering, went with lights to the camp ; having in his 
hand a fpeeeh compofed for him by Cingonius Varro, ■ 
which he had committed to memory, in order to pronounce ' 
it to the army. But feeing the gates (hut, and a number 
of men in arms upon the wall, his confidence abated. 
However, advancing nearer, he alked them, " What they 
*' intended to do, and by whofe command they were under 
"arms!" They anfwered, one and all, " That they ac- 
*' knowledged no other emperor but Galba." Then pre- ■ 
(ending to enter into their opinion, he applauded their fi- 
delity, and ordered thofe that accompanied him to follow 
lits example. The guard opening the gate, and fuffering 
him to enter with a few of his people, a javelin was thrown ■ 
at him, which Septimius, who went before, received upon 
his fltield. But, others, drawing their fwords, he fled, 
and was purfued into afoldier's hut, where they defpatched 
him. His body was- dragged to the middle of the camp, 
where they enclofed it with pales, and expoied it to public 
view the next day. 

i ."Nymphidius being thus taken off, Galba was no' fooner 
informed of it, than he ordered fuch of his accomplices 
as had not already defpatched themfelves, to be put to 
death. Amonglt thefe was Cingonius who compofed the 
oration, and Muhridales of Pontus, In this the emperor 
did not proceed according to the laws and cuftoms of 
the Romans ; nor was it indeed a popular meafure to 
inflict capital punilhment upon perfons of eminence, 
without any form of trial, though they might deferve ' 
death. For the Romans, deceived, as it ufualTy happens, 
by the nrft reports, now expected another kind of govern- 
ment. But what affiifted them mod, was, the order he ' 
fent for the execution of Petronius Turpilianus, a man of 
confular dignity, merely beeaufe he had been faithful 
to 'Nero; There was fome pretence for taking off Macer 
in Africa, by means of Trebonianus, and Fonteius in 
Germany by Vaiens, beeaufe t he j; were in arms, and had : 
forces that he might be afraid of. But there was no rea- 
f on why Turpilianus, a deiencelefs old man, fhould no& 
have a hearing, at leail under a prince v« ho mould have - 
' preferved in his actions the moderation he fo much af- 
fected. Such complaints there were agamic. Galba. on this- » 
iubjeft.. 
S .. x k a - 
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When he was about five and twenty furlongs from tbe. 
city, he found ihe way ftopt by a diforderly parcel of fea- 
men, who gathered about him on all lides.* Thefe were 
perfonswhom Nero had formed into a legion, that they 
might aft as foldiers. They now met him on the road 
to nave their eftab Hutment confirmed, and crowded the 
emperor lb much, that he could neither be feen nor heard 
by thofe who came to wait on him ; for they infilled, in a 
clamorous manner, on having legionary colors and quar- 
ters afligned them. Galba put them off to another time ; 
but they considered that as a denial ; and fonie of them 
even drew their fwords; upon which heordered the caval- 
ry to fall upon them. They made no refinance, but fled 
with the utmoft precipitation, and many of them were- 
killed in their flight. It was considered as an inaufpiciouj 
Ctrcumfiance for Galba to enter the city amidft fo much 
blood and (laughter. And thofe who defpifed him before 
as weak and inactive through age, now looked upon him. 
as an object of fear and horror. 

Betides, while he endeavored to reform the e 



gance and pro fu lion with which money u'fed to be given 
away by Nero, he miffed the mark of propriety. When 
Canus, a celebrated performer on the flute, played to him 
•ne evening at court, after expreflmg the higheff. fatis- 
faftion at the excellence of liis mufic, he ordered his purle 
to be brought, and taking out a few pieces of gold, -J 
gave them to Canus, telling him at the fame time, that 
this was agratuity out of his own, not thepublic money. 
As for the money which Nero had given to' permits that 
pleated him on the ifa|e, or in the Palx/lm, he infilled 
with great rigor that it fliould be all returned, except a 
tenth part. And as perfons of filch dillblute lives, whj 
Blind nothing but a provifion for the day, could produce 
very little, he caufed inquiry to be. made for all who had 
bought any thing of them, or received prefents, and ob- 
liged them to refund. This affair extending to great 

• Dia Ciffius tells uj (lib. liiv.) that feven tooufand of the dif- 
•rrned multitude we're cut to pieces on the fpot ; anil others were 
«0mmiBed toprifon, where they lay till llie death of Galba. 

+ Suetonius lays, Galba gave htm five denarii, But at that lima 
there were dtnsrij of gold. That writer adds, that when his table, 
lipon any extraordinary occafion, was more fplendidly fervedthin, 
ulnal, he could not forbear fighinj;, and exprefling his diflalisiic-. 
•ion in a nunner iocouHAcnt with coiumoa decency. 
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atunfeera of people! and feeming to have no end, it re. 
iee ted difgrace upon the emperor, and brought the pub- 
lic envy, and hatred on Vinius, becaufe he made the em. 
peroi- fordid and mean to others, while he pillaged the 
treafury himfetf in the molt in fati able manner, and took 
Slid fold whatever he thought proper. 
In Ihort, as Hefiod lays, 

Spare not the full calk, nor, when (hallow ftreami 
Declare the bottom Dear, withdraw your hand. 

So Vinius feeing Galba old and infirm, drank freely of the 
fiLVon of fortune, as only beginning, and yet, at the fame 
time, drawing to an end.* 
/7 But the aged emperor was greatly injured by Vinius, 
not only through his neglect or mifapplicaiion of things 
committed to his trult, but by his condemning or defeat- 
ing the moll faluatary intentions of his mailer. This Was 
the cafe with refpeCt to punching Nero's mioiflers. Some 
bad ones, it is true, were put to death, amongft whom 
were Elius, Polycletus, Petinus, and Patrobius. The 
people ex pre fled their joy by loud plaudits, when thefe 
were led through the forum to the place of execution, and 
called it a glorious and holy proceffion. But both gods 
and men, they (aid, demanded thepuaimment of Tigelli- 
dus, who fuggefted the very worlt meafur-es, and taught 
Nero all his tyranny. That worthy minifrer, however, 
had feeured hlmfelf by great prefenta to Vinius, wbich 
were only earnefts of iiill greater, Turpilianus, though 
obnoxious only becaufe he nad not betrayed or hated hia 
mailer, on account of his bad qualities, and though guilty 
of no remarkable crime, was, notwithstanding, put to 
death ; while the man who had made Nero unfit to live, . 
and, after he had made him fuch, deferted and betrayed 
him, lived and flouriihed ; a proof that there was nothing 
which Vinius would not fell, and that no man had reafoa 
to defpair who had money. For there was no fight which 
the people of Rome fo paflianately longed for, as that of 
Tigellinus carried to execution j and in the theatre and 

* Thus, io the court of Galba appealed all the extortions of Ne- 
to'i reign: They were equally grievoua ((ayi Tacitus) but not 
equally exeufed, in a prince of Galba's yean and experience. He 
had himlelf the grateft integrity of heart ; but aa the rapacity and. 
ether exceffes of nil mioillers were imputed to him, be wu no Ui& 
fated than if he had committed them himfelE, 
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the c'irtus they continually demanded it, till at faff fhe- 
emperor checked thero by an edict, importing that Ti- 
gellinus was in a deep consumption, which would deftroy 
him ere long, and that their fovereign entreated them not 
to turn his government into a tyranny by needlefs arts of 

The people were highly difpleafed ; but the miicreants 
only laughed at them.. Tigellinus offered facri6ce in ac- 
knowledgment to the gods for his recovery, and provided 
a great entertainment ; and Vinius rofe trom the emperor'* 
table to go and caroufe with Tigellinus, accompanied by i 
hit daughter, who was a widow. Tigellinus drank to her, 
and fa. id, " I will make this cup worth, two hundred and 
" fifty thoufand drachmas to you." At the fame time he 
ordered his chief miftrefs to take off her own necklace and 
gave it her. This was laid to be worth a hundred and 
fifty thoufand more. i 

: From this time the moft moderate of Galba's proi I 
ceedings were mifreprefented.* For inflance, his lenity j 
to the Gauls, who had confpired' with Vindex, did not | 
efcape cenfure. For it was believed' that they had not . 
gained a rem i (lion of tribute and the freedom of Rome I 
from the emperor's indulgence, but that they purchafed ( 
them of Vinius. Hence the people had a general averfion I 
to Galba's adminiftration. As for the foldiers, thougb ' 
they did not receive what had been promifed them, they f 
let it pafs, hoping-, that, if they had not that gratuity, I' 
they mould certainly have as much as Nero had given 1 
them. But when they began to murmur, and their com- '. 
plaints were brought to Galba, he faid, what well became I 
a great prince, " That it was his CBflom to choofe, not 1 
" to buy his foldiers." This faying, however, beiag i 
reported to the troops, filled them with the moft deadly I 
and irreconcileable hatred to Galba. For it Teemed to j 
them that he not only wanted to deprive them of the gra- I 
tuity hirefclf, but to fet a precedent for future empe- \ 

• Though the reft of Galba's conduft was not blanwlefs, yet (ac- 
cording toSuctooiiusridZoiiarai) he kept the foldierato their du- I 
ty ; he punifhed with the utraoft leverity thofe who, by their falls I 
adulations had ocsationed {he death of innocent perfons ; he de-' ( 
livered up 10 punifhment fiich flam as had borne witnefs againft .' 
their mailers ; and he recalled thofe who bad been bauilhedby Nt-V 
«B.undwpretenc*of jnafoa. ' 1 
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The difaffeftion to ihe government that prevailed in 
Some was as yet kept fecrct in fome meafure, partly be- 
eaufe fome remaining reverence for the pretence of the 
emperor prevented the flame of fedition from breaking 
out, and partly for want of an open occalion to attempt a 
«hange. But the troops which had ferved under Virgimus, 
and were now commanded by Flaccus in Germany, think- 
ing they defcrved great things for Ihe battle which they 
fought with Vindex, and finding that they obtained' no- 
thing, began to behave in a very refractory manner, and 
could not be appeafed by their officers. Their general 
himfelf they utterly defpifed, as well on account of his in- 
activity (for he had the gout in a violent manner) as his- 
want of experience in military affairs. One day, at fome 
public games when the tribunes and centurions, according 
to cutlom, made vows for the happinefs of the emperor, 
the common foldiers murmured ; and when the officers 
repeated their good withes, they anfwered, " If he is 
worthy." 

/ -The legions that were under the command of Tigelli- 
mis, behaved with equal infolence; of which Galba's a- 
gents wrote him an account. He was now apprehenfive 
that it was not only his age, but his want of children, that 
brought -him into contempt ; and therefore he formed a 
defign to adopt fome young man of noble birth, and declare 
him his liicceflbr. Marcus Otho was of a family by no 
means obfeure, but, at the fame time, lie was more re- 
markable from his infancy for luxury and love of pleafure 
than molt of the Roman youth. And, as Homer often 
calls Paris, the bujband of the beanteeus Helen, becaufe he 
had nothing elfe to diftinguifh him, fo Otho was noted in 
Rome as the hufhand of Poppsea. This was the lady whom 
Nero fell in love with while ihe was wife to Crifpinusj 
but retaining as yet fome refpecf for his own wite, and 
fome reverence for his mother, be privately employed Otho 
to folicit her. For Otho's debauchery had recommended 
him to Nero as a friend and companion, and he had an a- 
greeable way of rallying him upon what he called his av- 
arice and fordid manner of living. 

We are told, that one day when Nero was perfuming 
bimfelf with a very rich eflence, he fprinkled a little of 
it upon Otho. Otho invited the emperor the day follow- 
ing, when fuddenly gold and Giver pipes opened on all 
Adesofthe apartment, and poured out eflence* fbrthen> t 
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in as much plentj^as it it had been water. He applied to 
3*oppza according to Nero's deGre, and firfl feduced her 
for him, with the flattering idea of having an emperor for 
her lover : After whichheperfuadedherto leave her buf- 
band. But when he took her home as his own wife, he ' 
was not fo happy in having her, as miferable in the thought 
of lharing her with another. And Poppia is faid not to 
have been difpleafed with this jeaioufy ; for, it feams, (Jie I 
refilled to admit Nero when Otho was abfent ; whether it 
was that Ihe fludied to keep Nero's appetite from cloying, 
or whether (as focoe fay) (he did notchoofe to receive the | 
emperor as a hulband, but, in her wanton way, took 
more- pleafure in having him approach her as a gallant. | 
Otho's life, therefore, was in great danger on account of 
that marriage ; and it is aftonilhing, that the man who 
could facrifice his wife and filter for the fake of Poppxa, i 
fhould afterwards fpare Otho. 

But Otho had a, friend in Seneca ; and it was Jie who 
' perfuaded Nero to fend him out governor of Lufitania, 
upon the borders ofthejjeean.. Otho made himfelf agree- I 
able to the inhabitants by his lenity ; for he knew that | 
this command was given him only as a more honorable 
exile." Upon Galba's revolt, he was the firft governor 
of a province that came over to him, and he carried with I 
hint all the gold and filver veflels he had, to be melted i 
down aod-coined for his ufe. He likewife prefenled hhn 
with fueh of his fetvants as knew belt bow to wait upon I 
an emperor. He behaved to him, indeed, in all refpefts . 
with great fldelity; and it appeared from the fpecimenhe . 

Sve, that there was no department in the government I 
r which he had not talents. He accompanied him in his 
whole journey, and was many days in the fame carriage 
with him ; during all which time he loll no opportunity 
to.. pay his court to Vinius, either by afliduities or pref. j 
«nts j and as he always took care to leave him the firll | 

5 lace, he was lecure by his means of having the fecond, 
elides that there was nothing invidious in this Italian, 
he recommended himfelf by granting his favors and ftr- 
vices without reward, and by his general affability aid . 
politenefs. He took raoft pleafure in ferviug the office* 

* On this occafnin the fallowing dilich wis nude ; 
Cur Otho mentito lit qucritii exul honarc ; , 
Uxorii rotcjjui CKpcntjQe i j*. 
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:rf the army, and obtained governments for many of them, 
partly by applications to the emperor, andpartly to Vinius 
and his freed men, Icelus and Afiaticus, for thefe had the 
chief Influence at court. 

Whenever Galba vifited him, he complimented the 
company of guards that Was upon duty with apiece of 

?old for each man ; thus practicing upon and gaining the 
oldiers, while he Teemed only to be doing honor to their 
', ^mailer. When Galba was deliberating on the choice of 
-'» fucceflbr, Vinius propofed Otho. Nor was this a dilin- 
terefted overture, for Otho had promifed to marry Vi- 
nius's daughter, after Galba had adoped him, and ap- 
pointed him his fucceflbr. But Galba always lb owed that 
he preferred the good of the public to any private confid- 
erationa ; and in this cafe lie fought not for the man who 
might be moft agreeable to himfelf, but one who pro- 
mifed to be the greateft blefling to the Romans, Indeed 
it can hardly be fuppofed that he would have appointed 
Otho heir even to his private patrimony, when he knew. 
1k>w expenuve and profule he was, and that he was loaded 
with a debt of five millions of drachmas. He therefore 
gave Vinius a patient hearing, without returning him any 
anfwer, and put off the affair to another time. However, 
as he declared himfelf conful, andchofe Vinius for his rot- 
league; it was fuppofed that he would appoint a fucceflbr 
at the beginning of the pext year, and the foldiers wifiicd 
that Otho might be the roan. 

41. But while Galba delayed the appointment, and con- 
tinued deliberating, the army mutinied in Germany. 
All the troops thoughout the empire hated Galba, be- 
caufe they had not received the promifed donations, but 
thole in Germany had a particular apology for their aver- 
fion. They alleged, " That Virginius Rufus, their gen* 
" eral, had been removed with ignominy, and that the 
" Gauls, who had fought againft tbem, were the only 
" people that were rewarded ; whilft all who had not 
" joined Vindex were punimed, and Galba, as if he had 
" obligations to none but htm for the imperial diadem, 
" honored his memory with facrifices and public liba- 
" tions." 

Such fpeeches as this were common in the camp, when 
the calends of January were at hand, and Flaccus aflem- 
bled the foldiers, that they might take the curtomary oath 
*f fealty to the emperor. But, inflead of that, thejt 
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overturned and broke to pieces the ftartres of Galba, ana* 
having taken an oath of allegiance to thefenate and peo- 
ple of Rome, they retired to their tents. Their officer! 
were now as apprehenfive of anarchy as rebellion, and 
the following fpecch is faid to have been made on the oc- 
cafion : " What are we doing, my fellow foldiera i We 
*' neither appoint another emperor, nor keep our alle- 
*' gUnce to the ) rcfent, as rf we bad renounced not only 
*• Galba, but every other fovereign, and all manner of 
" obed ; ence. It is true, Hordeonius Flaccus is no more 
*' than the fhadow of Galba. Let us quit htm. But at 
" the dirtance of one day's march only, there is Vitellius, 
*■ who commands in trie lower Germany, whole father 
" was cenfor, and thrice cental, and in a manner col- 
" league to the emperor Claudius. And though his po- i 
" verty be a circumftance for which fome people may 
" defpife him, it is a ftrong proof of his probity and 
" great nefs of mind. Let iisgoanddeclarehimemperor, 
*■ and (how the world that we know how to choofe a per- I 
" Ton for that high dignity better than the Spaniards and I 



approved, and others rejected this motion. One 
of the Itandard bearers, however, marched off privately I 
and carried the news to Vitellius that night. He found I 



it table, for he was giving a great entertainment to his 
officers. The news foon fpread though the army, and Fa- 
foius Valens, who commanded one of the legions, went next 
day at "the head of a confiderable party of horfe, and fa- 
Juted Vitellius emperor. For fome day? before he feemed 
to dread the weight of fovereign power, and totally to de- 
cline it ; but now being fortified with the indulgences of 
the table, to which he had fat down at midday, he went 
out, and accepted the title of Germanicus, which the army 
conferred upon him, though he re fu fed that of Caefar. 
Soon after, Flaccus's troops forgot the republican oaths 
they had taken to the fenate and people, and fwore alle- 
giance to Vitellius. Thus Vitellius was proclaimed em- 
peror in Germany. 
: As foon as Galba was informed of the ilHurreftion there 
he refolved without further delay, to proceed to the 
adoption. He knew fome of his friends were for Dola- 
belia, and a ftill greater number for Othb ; but without 
being guided by the judgment of either party, or making 
the lealt mention of his delign, he fent fwddenly for V,i* 
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"the fan ofCfaflusand Scribonia, who were put to death 
by Nero; a young man formed by nature for every vir- 
tue, and difhnguilhed for his modefty and fobriety of man- 
ners. In purfuance of his intentions, he went down with 
him to the camp, to give him the title' of Csefar, and de- 
clare him his fucceffor. But he was no fooner out of his 
palace, than very inaufpicious prefages appeared. And 
in the camp, when he delivered a fpeech to the army, 
reading forae parts, and pronouncing pihers, from mem- 
ory, the many claps of thunder and flalhes of lightning, 
the violent rain that fell, and the darknefs that covered 
troth the camp and the city, plainly announced that the 
gods did not admit of the adoption, and that the iffue 
would be unfortunate. The countenances of the foldiers, 
too, were black and lowering, becaufc there was no dona- 
tion even on that occafion.* 

As to Pifo, all that were prefent oould not but wonder, 
that, fo far as they could conjecture from his voice and 
look, he was not difconcerted with fo great an honor, 
though he did not receive it without ieniibiliry.T On 
the contrary, in Otho's countenance there appeared (trong 
marks of refentment, and of the impatience with which 
he bore the difappointment of his hopes. For his failing 
of that honor which he had been thought worthy to 
afpire to, and which he lately believed himfelf very near 
attaining, feemed a pro«f of Galba'* hatred and ill in- 
tentions to him. He was not, therefore, without ap- 
prehenfions of what might befal him afterwards j and 
dreading Galba, execrating Pifo, and full of indignation 

-againft Vinius, he retired with this confufion of palfions 
in his heart. But the Cbaldasans and other diviners, 
whom he had always about him, would not iiiffcr him en- 
tirely to give up his hopes or abandon his defign. In par- 
ticular, he relied on Ptolemy, becaufc he had formerly 

. predicted, that he ihould not fall by the hand of Nero, 
but furvive him, and live to afcend the imperial throne. 
For, as the former part of the prophecy proved true, he 
thought lie had no reafon to defpair of the latter. None, 

• Tacitus tells us, that a little exertion of liberality would have 
gained the army ; and that Galba fullered by an unfealonablc atten- 
tion to the purity of ancient times. 

+ See an excellent fpeech which TacLtuialcribes toGalba oo this 
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■howeve r, exafperated him more againft Galba than Uioft 
who condoled with him in private, and pretended that he 
■fiad been treated with great ingratitude. Befides, there 
was a number of people that had flourifhed under Tigel- 
linus and Nymphidius, and now lived in poverty and dif- 
grace, who, to recommend themfelves to Otho, exprefled 
great indignation at the (light he had fuffered, and urged_, 
Sim to revenge it. Amongft thefe were Veturius, who 
was of tie, or centurion's deputy, and Baibius, who was 
■teferar'mt, or one of thofe that carry the word from the 
tribunes to the centurions.* Onomaftus, one ot Otho's 
freedmen, joined them, and went from troop to *roop, cor- 
rupting fome with money, and others with promifes. in- 
deed, they were corrupt enough already, and wanted only 
an opportunity to put their defigns in execution. If they 
had not been extremely difaffetted, they could not have 
■been prepared for a revolt in fo fliort a fpace of time~as 
that of four days, which was all that parted between the 
adoption and the aflaflmation ; for Piio and Galba were 
both Pain the iixth day after, which was the fifteenth of 
January. Early in the morning Galba facrificed in the pal- 
ace, in prefencc of hrs friends. Umbricius, the diviner, no 
fooner took the entrails in his hands, than he declared not 
in enigmatical exprefllons, but plainly, that there were figns 
of great troubles, and of treafon that threatened immedi- 
ate danger to the emperor. ThusOthowasalmoftdelivered 
tip to Galba*by t he hand of the gods j for he [food behind the 
emperor, lillening with great attention to the obfervations 
made by Umbricius, Thcfe put him in great confufion, and 
his fears were difcovered by Ins change of color, when hi* 

• The way of letting the nightly guard was by a tcjftra, or oily, 
with a particular in(cription, given from one centurion to another 
quite through the army, till it came again to the tribune who firft 

The text in this place is corrupt. I.ipfius rightly obferves, that, 
inliead of h' ayyiKaiu and h oxTijpoJF, we fhould read A»yyi>« 
. and jie7TTfff«n. Then it will run thus : oJtu yap jtut/irroJ ti 
Siayyti&r xal gtHTTufWi uTOfinae ti*h»1t,c- But even then Plu- 
■ torch will not have given a delcrip'ion of the principal offices of the 
- aptit and the tljkratvu. MclTengeis, it is true, they were ; but 1'piei 
only ocr.-iinnaily. It is neceltary, however, to ti an (late the test 
thui amended, at lead in a note— St lity trt called tnkt per fit* til 
Sfu, cf^p, Sf r, M iJpi a . 
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Efeedman Onoma flu s came and told him that the architects 
were come, and waited for him at his houfe. This was 
the (ignal for Otho's meeting the foldiers. He pre- 
tended, therefore, that he had bought an old houfe whicK 
thefe architects were to examine, and going down by what 
is called Tiberius's palace, went to that part of the forum 
where Hands the gilded pillar which terminates < all the 
great roads in Italy.* 

*. *The foldiers who received him, and fainted him empe^ 
for, are faid not to have been more than twenty three. So 
that, though he had nothing of that daftardly fpirit which 
the delicacy of his conllitution, and the effeminacy of his 
life, feemed to declare ; but, on the contrary, was firm 
and relblute in time of danger ; yet, on this occalfon, he 
was intimidated, and wanted to retire. But the foldiers 
would not fuifer it. They furrounded the chairf with; 
drawn fwordi, and infilled on its proceeding to the camp. 
Mean time Otha delired the bearers to make hafte, often 
declaring that he Was a loft man. There were fonie who 
overheard him, and they rather wondered at the hardinefs 
of the attempt with fo fmall a party, titan difturbed themi 
felves about the confequences. As he was carried through 
the forum, about the lame number as the firit joined him, 
and others afterwards by three or four at a time. The 
whole party tiien faluted him Ca;far, and conducted him 
to the camp, flonrifhing their fwords before him. Marti- 
alis, the tnt ' ie who kept guard that day, knowing noth- 
ing (as they tell 05) of the confpiracy, was furprifed and 
terrified at to unexpected a iignt, and fuflered them to 
enter. When Otho was within the camp, he met with 
ho refiftance, for the confpirators gathered about fuch as 
were ftrangers to the defign, and made it their bufinels to 
explain it to them ; upon which they joined them by one 
or two at a time, at firft out of fear, and afterwards out of 
choice. 

The news was immediately carried to Galba, while the 
diviner yet attended, and had the entrails in his hands ; 
lb that they who had been moft incredulous in matter* 
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of divination, and even held it in contempt/before, were- 
aftonilhed at ihe divine interpolation in the accompli (h me nt 
of this prefage. People of all forts now crowding from 
Ihe forum to the palace, Vinius and Loco, with foine of 
the emperor's freedmen, flood before him with' drawn 
fwords to defend him. Pifo went out to fpeak lo the Mfe- 

Eards, and Marius Celfus, a man of great courage and 
nor, was fent to fecure the lllyrian legion, whfch lay 
in Vipfanios's portico. 

1,1, Galba was inclined to go out to the people. Viniu* 
endeavored to difluade him from it ; but Cellus and Laco 
encouraged him to go, and exprelfed thetnfelves with fome 
fharpneis agalnfl Viniits. Mean time a ftrong report pre- 
vailed that Otho was (lain m'the camp ; foon after which,. 
Julius Atticus, a foldier of lome note amongft the guards, 
tame up, and crying he was the man that had killed 
Caafar's enemy, made his way through the crowd, and 
mowed his bloody fword to Galba. The emperorfixing 
his eye upon him, faid, " Who gave you orders !" He 
anfwered, "My allegiance, and the oath I had taken;" 
and the people exprelfed their approbation in loud plau- 
dits. Galba then went out in a fedan chair, with a de- 
lign to facrifice to Jupiter, and fhow himfelf to the peo- 
ple. But he had no fooner entered the forum, than the 
rumor changed like the wind, and news met him, that 
Otho was matter of the camp. On this occasion, as it was 
natural amongft a multitude of people, fome called out to 
him to advance, and fome to retire ; fome to take cour- 
age, and fome lo be cautious. His chair was to fled back- 
ward and forward, as in a lempeft, and ready to be over- 
fet, when there appeared firft a party of horfe, and then 
another of foot, illfiing from the Bofilica of Paulus, and 
crying our, " Away with this private man I" Numbers 
were then running about, not to feparate by flight, but 
to poflefs themlelvcs of the porticos and eminences about 
the forum, as it were to enjoy fome public fpeclacle.— 
Atilius Virgilio beat down one of Galea's (Iatues, which 
ferved as a fignal for hoflilities, and they attacked the. 
chair on' all fides with javelins. As thofe did not 
deffatch him, they advanced fword in hand. In this 
time of trial none flood up in his defence but one man,, 
who, indeed, amongft fo many millions, was the only 
one that did honor to. the Roojaa ejnpire. Tajs was 
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Sempronius Denfus,* a centurion, who, without any par- 
ticular obligations to Galba, and only from a regard to 
honor and the law, flood forth to defend the chair. Firft 
of all he lifted up the vine branch with which the centu- 
rions chaftife fuch as deferve (tripes, and then called out 
to the foldiers who were prefling on, and commanded them 
to (pare the emperor. They fell upon him notwithiland- 
ing, and he drew hisfwordand fought a long time, till 
he received a ftroke in the ham, which brought him to the 
ground. 
'jTiThe chair was overturned at what is called the Curtian 
Lake, and Galba tumbling out of it, they ran to despatch 
him. At the lame time he presented his throat, and faid, 
** Strike, if it be for the good of Rome/' He received 
many (trokes upon his arms and legs, for he had a coat of 
mail upon his body. According to moll accounts, it was 
C # imurius, afoldier of the fifteenth legion that defpalchcd 
him ; though fome fay it was Terentius, fame Arcadkis,f 
and others Fabius Fabulus. They add, that when Fabius 
had cut off his head, he wrapt it up in the Ikirt of his gar- 
ment, becaufe it was fo bald that he could take no hold of 
it. His aflociates, however, would not fuffer him to con- 
ceal it, but infilled that he fhould let the world lee what 
an exploit he had performed j he therefore fined it upon 
the point of his fpear, and fwinging about the head of-a 
venerable old man, and a mild prince, who was both Pan- 
tifex Maximum and conful, he ran on {like the Bacchanals 
with the head of Pentheus) brandilbing his fpear that was 
dyed with the blood that trickled from it. 

When the head was prefented to Otho, he cried out, 
" This is nothing, my fellow foldiers ; (how me the head 
" of Pifo." It was brought not long after ; for that 
young prince beingwounded,and purfued by one Murcus, 
was killed by him at the gates of the temple of Veda. 
Vinius alfo was put to the fword, though he declared him- 
ielf an accomplice jn the confpiracy, and protefted that 
it.wasagainit Otho's orders that he fuffered. However, 

* In the Greek text it ii Tniifitus ; but that te*t (as wc obferved . 
before] in the lift of Galba, is extremely corrupt. We have therefore 
given Dinfut from Tacitus ; » Vngilie, inlttad of Strttlle, above. 

+ In Tacitus, Ltcaniiu. That biitorian makes oo mentioa «f ■ i 
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head, and that of Laco, and carrying then - 
Otho, demanded their reward ; For, as Archil oclnis 

Wc bting feven warriors only to your beat, 
Yet ihoutmds of us kill'd ihem. 
So in this cafe many who had no (hare in the action, bathed 
their hands and (Words in the blood, and Ihowing then to 
Otho, petitioned for their reward. It appeared afterwards 
from the petitions given in, that the number of them was 
a hundred and twenty; and Vitelliushavingfearched them 
out, put them all to death. Markis Celfus alfo coming lo 
the camp, many accuied him of having exhorted the fol- 
diers to (rand by Galba, and the bulk of the army infilled 
that he Ihould fufier. But Otho being defirous to fave 
him, and yet afraid of contradicting them, told them, 
*' He did not choofe to have him executed fo foon, be- 
*' caufe he had feveral important queftions to put to him." 
He ordered him, therefore to be kept in chains, and de- 
livered him to perfons in whom he could beft confide. 
. i The fen ate was immediately afRmbled ; and as if they 
' were become different men, or had other gods to fwear 
by, they took the oath to Otho, which he had before taken 
to Galba, but had not kept ; and they gave him the titles 
of Ciefar and Auguftus, while the bodies of thofe that 
had been beheaded lay in their confular robes in the 
forum. As. for the heads, the foldiers, after they had no 
farther ufe for them, fold thatofVinius to his daughter 
for two Ihoufand five hundred drachmas- Pifo's was given 
to his wife Verania, at her requeft ;* and Galba's to the. 
fervants of Patrobius and Vitcllius.'f who, after they had 
treated it with the.iitmoft infolence and outrage, threw it 
into a place called Sejlcrtium,t where the bodies of thofe 
are can that are put to death by the emperors. Galba's 
corpfe was carried away by Hehndius Prifcus, with Otho'* 
permiffion, and buried in the night by his freedman Ar- 
gius, 

•Tacitui, (lib. i.Jfiys, fhepurchafed it. 

+ Galba had pat Fairobius lu death j bat we know not why dit 
fcrvantsof Vitciliui (hould defire to treat Galba's remaini with any 
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Such is the htrtory of Galba j a man, who, in the points , 
ef family and fortune, dilbnEUy considered, was exceeded 
by few of the Romans, and who, in the union of both 
was Superior to all. He had lived, too, in great honor, 
and with the beft reputation, under five emperors ; and it 
was rather by his character than by force of arms that he 
depoled Nero. As to the reft who canfpired againft the 
tyrant, fome of them were thought unworthy of the im- 
perial diadem, by the people, and others thought thein- 
felves unworthy. But Galba was invited to accept it, and 
only followed the fenfe of thofe who called him to that 
high dignity. Nay, when he gave the fanftion of his 
name to Vindex, that which before was called rebellion, 
was considered only as a civil war, becaule a man of 
princely talents was then at the head of it. So that he did 
not fo much want the empire, as the empire wanted him j 
and with ihefeprinciples he attempted to govern a people 
corrupted, by Tigellinus and Nymphidius, as Scipio, Fa- 
bricius, and Camillus, governed the Romans of their 
times. Notwithflanding his great age, he Ihowed him- 
felfa chief worthy of ancient Rome through all the mil- 
itary department. But, in the civil ad mini It ration, he 
delivered himfelf up to Vinius, to Laco, and to his enfraa- 
chtfed Haves, who fold every thing, in the fame manner 
as Nero had left all to his uifatiable vermine. The confe- 
quence of this was, that no man regretted him as an em- 
peror, though almoft all were moved with pity at his raif- 
erable fate. 



OTHO. 

The new emperor went earlyin the morning to the 

Capitol, and facrificed; after which he ordered Marius 
Cetfusto be brought before him. He received that officer 
with great marks of his regard, and defired him rather 
to forget the caufe of his confinement, than to remember 
his releafe. Celfus neither mowed any meannefs in his 
acknowledgments, nor any want of gratitude. He faid, 
"The, very charge brought againfl him, bore, witnefs to 
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"his chara&er; Ence he mi occufed only of having 
** been faithful to Galba, from whom he had never re- 
" ceived any perfonal obligations." All who werepref" 
en t at the audience admired both the emperor and Celfus, 
and the foldiers in particular teftified their approbation.* 
Otho made a mild and gracious fpeech to the fenate. The 
remaining time of hi* confulwip he divided with Vergin- 
ius Rufus, and he left thofe who had been appointed to 
that dignity by Nero and Galba to enjoy it in their courie. 
Such as were refpeftable for their age and character, he 
promoted to the priefthood j and to thole fenators who 
had been ban jibed by Nero, and recalled by Galba, he 
reftored all their goods and eftates that he found unfold. 
So that the firft and bell of the. citizens, who had before 
not considered him as a man, but dreaded him as a fury or 
deftroying demon that bad fuddenly feized the feat of gov- 
ernment, now entertained more pleating hopes from lo 
promiling a beginning. 

But nothing gave the people in general fo high a 
pleafure,f or contributed fo much to gain him their affec- 
tions, as his punifhing Tigellinus. It is true he had 
long f offered under the fear of punilhraent, which the 
Romans demanded as a public debt, and under a compli- 
cation of incurable diflempers. Thefe, together with 
his infamous connections with the word of proftitutes, in. 
to which his paflioiis drew him, though almoft in the arms 
of death, were confidered by the thinking part of man- 
kind as the grealcft of punifhments, and worfe than many 
deaths. Yet it was a pain to the common people, that 
he fhould fee the light of the fun, after fo many excellent 
men had been deprived of it through his means. He was , 
then at his country houfe near Sinuelfa, and had veffels 
at.ancbor, ready to carry him on occafion to fome diftant 
country. Otho fent to him there ; and he firft attempted 

* Otho exempted the foldim from the fees which they had paid 



out of his own revenue. In confequence of theie furloughs the 
fourth part of ■ legion wasoftem ablent, and thtlroopi became daily 

+ In the dole of the day on which he was inaugurated, be put . 
Laco and Icclui to death,. 
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to bribe the niefienger with large fitms to fuffer him 10 ei. 
cape. When he found that did not take efFeft, he gave - 
him the faoney notwithstanding ; and defirin" only to be 
indulged* few moments till he had fliaved himfelf, he 
look the razor and cut his owrnhroat. 

Befides this juft fatisfaition that Otho ga*e the people, 
it was a mod agreeable circumftance that he remembered 
none of his private quarrels. To gratify the populace, he 
fuffered themalfo at firft to give him in the theatres file- 
name of Nero, and he made no opposition to thofe who . 
erected publicly the ftatues of thai emperor. Nay, Clau^ 
dins" Rufus tells us, that in the letters with which the 
couriers were fent to Spain, he joined the name of Nero 
to lhat of Otho. But perceiving that the nobrlity were 
offended, he made ufe of it no more. 

After his government was thus eflablilhed, the praetorian 
cohorts gave him no final 1 trouble, by exhorting him to 
beware of many perfons of rank, and to forbid them the 
court; whether it was that their affection made them 
really apprehenlive for turn, or whether it was only a co- 
lor for railing commotions and wars. One day the em.- 
peror himfelf had fent Crifpinus orders to bring the fev- 
cnteenth cohort from Oft i a, and in order to do it without 
interruption, that officer began to prepare for it as fooi) 
as it grew dark, and to pack up the arms in waggons. 
Upon which, fome of the moil turbulent cried out, that 
Crifpinus was come with no good intention, that the fen- 
ate had fome defign againlt the government, and that the 
arms he was going to carry, were to be made ufe of againlt 
Csfar, not for him. This notion foon fpread, and ex- 
afperated numbers ; fome laid hold on the waggons, while 
Others killed two centurions who endeavored to quell the 
mutiny, and Crifpinus himfelf. Then the whole party 
armed, and exhorting each other to go to the emperor's 
affi(lance, they marched (traight to Rome. Beir.g in- 
formed there that eighty fenatqrs fupped with him that 
evening, they halfened to the palace, laying, Then was 
the time to crufh all C-efar's enemies at once. The city 
was greatly alarmed, expecting to be plundered immedi. 

* This writer, who wis a man of confular dignity, and fnce«d- 
ed Qalba in the government of Spaiij, wai not called Ckaiius but 
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ately. The palace, too, was in the uunoft confufion, and 
Otho himfelf in unfpeakable diftrefs. For he was under 
fear and concern for the fenators, while they were afraid 
of him ; and hefaw they kept their eyes fixed upon him in 
filertce and extreme confirmation ( fome having even 
brought their wives with them to fupper. He therefore or- 
dered the principal officers of the guards to go and fpeak to 
the foldiers and endeavor toappeafethem, andat the fame 
time fent out his guells at another door. They had fcarce 
made their efcape when the foldiers rufhed into the room, 
and allied what was become of theememiesofGefar. The 
emperor then rifing from his couch, ufed many argument: 
to fatisfy them, and by entreaties and tears at lafl pre- 
vailed: upon them with much difficulty to defift. 

Next day, hating prefented the foldiers with twelve 
hundred ajid fifty drachmas a man, he entered the camp. 
On this occafion he commended the troops as in general 
well affe£tal to his government, but at the fame time he 
told thein there were fome defigning men amongfl ihem, 
wha by their cabals brought his moderation and their fi- 
delity both into queftion ; thefe, he fjid, deferved their re. 
fentmem, and he hoped they would affift him in punifh, 
ing them. Tliey applauded his fpeecb, and defired him 
to chaftife whatever perfona he thought proper i but he 
pitched upon two only for capital punilhmcnt, whom na 
man could poflibly regret, and .then returned to bis pair 
ace. 

Tliofe who had conceived an affection for Otho and 
placed a confidence in him, admired this change in his 
eonducl. But others thought it was no more than a piece 
of policy which the times neceuariJy required, and that 
he afTumed a popular behavior on account of the im- 
pending war. Vox now he had undoubted intelligence 
that Vitetlius had taken the title of emperor and all the 
enligns of funreme power, and couriers daily arrived with 
news of continual additions to his parly. Other me (lin- 
gers alio arrived with accounts that the forces in Pan- 
nonia, Dalmatia, and Myfia, with their generals, had de. 
clared for Olho. And a few days after; he received 
obliging letters fram Mucianus and Vefpafian, who both 
commanded numerous armies, ths one in Syria, and the 
•tlier in Judea. 
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Elated with this intelligence, he wrote to Vitellius, ad- 
vifinghimnottoafpire to things above his rank, and prom- 
ifed, in cafe he defifted, to fupply him liberally with 
money, and gjye him a city in which he might fpend his 
days in pleafure and repofe. Vitellius at firft gave him 
an anfwer, in which ridicule was tempered with civility. 
But- afterwards, being both thoroughly exafperated, they 
wrote to each other in a ftyle of the bitterelt inventive. 
Not that their mutual reproaches were groundlefs, but 
it was abfurd for the one to infult the other with what 
might with equal jullice be objected to both. For their 
charges con(ifted of prodigality, effeminacy, incapacity 
for war, their former poverty, and immenie debts ; fuch 
articles, that it is hard to lay which of them had the ad- 
vantage. 

As to the (lories of prodigies and apparitions at that 
time, many of them were founded upon vague reports, 
that could not be traced to theirauthor. But in the capitol 
therewas a victory mounted upon a chariot, and numbers 
of people faw her let the reins fall out of her hands, as if 
Die had loft the power to hold them. And in the ifland 
of the Tiber, the flatue of Julius Cafar turned from weft 
to eaft, without either earthquake or whirlwind to move it. 
A circumftance which is (aid likewife to have happened, 
when Vefpafian openly took upon him the direction of af- 
fairs. The inundation of the Tiber too, was confidered 
by the populace as a bad omen. It was at a time, in- 
deed, when rivers ufually overflow their banks ; but the 
flood never rofe fo high before, nor was fo ruinous in its 
effects ; for now it laid great part of the city under water, 
particularly the corn market, and caufed a famine which 
continued for fome days. 

About this time news was brought that Cecina and 
Valens, who acted for Vitellius, had feized the partes of 
the Alps. And in Rome, Dolabella, who was of an 
illuftrious family, was fufpeeted by the guards of fome 
difloyal defign. Otho either fearing him, or fbine other 
whom he could influence, lent him to Aquinum, with 
alTurances of friendly treatment. When the emperor 
came to felect the officers that were to attend him on 
his march, he appointed Lucius, the brother of Vitellius, 
to be of the number, without either promoting or low- 
•eriiig him in point of rank. He took alfo particular 
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care of the mother and wife of Vitellius, and endeavored 
to put them in a ftruation where iliey had nothing to fear. 
The government of Rome he gave to Flavius Sabinus, 
the brother of Vefpafian ; either with an intention to do 
honor to Nero (for he had formerly given him that 
appointment, and Galba had deprived him of it} or 
eile to (how his affection to Vefpafian, by promoting his 
brother. 

Otho himfelf (lopped at Brixilluro, a town in Italy, 
near the Po, and ordered the army to march on, under 
the conduct of his lieutenants, Marius Celfus, Suetonius 
Paulinus, Gall us and Spurina, officers of great reputa- 
tion. But they could not purfuc the plan of operations 
they had formed, by reafon of the obftinacy and difor- 
derly behavior of the foldiers, who declared that they 
had made the emperor, and they would be commanded 
by him only. The enemy's troops were not under much 
better difcipline ; they, too, were refractory and difobe- 
dient to their officers, and on the fame account. Yet 
they had feen fervice, and were accuftoroed to fatigue ; 
whereas Otho'a men had been ufed to idlenefs, and their 
manner of living was quite different from that in the 
field. Indeed, they had fpent mofi of their time at pub- 
lic fpeflacles and the entertainments of the theatre, and 
were come to that degree of infolence, that they did not 
pretend to be unable to perform the fervice* they were 
ordered upon, but affected to be above them. Spurina, 
'who attempted to ufe compulfion, was in danger ot being 
killed by them. They fpared no manner of abufe, calling 
him traitor, and telling him that it was he who ruined 
the affairs of Cxfar, and purpofely miffed ihe faireft op- 
portunities. Some of ihem came in the night intoxicated 
with liquor to his tent, and demanded their difcharge, 
*■ For they had 10 go," they faid, "to Cafar, to ac- 

The caufe, however, and Spurina with it, received 
fome benefit from the jnliilt which thefe troops met wiih 
at Hacentia. Thole of Vitellius came up to the wall*, 
and ridiculed Otho's men who were appointed to defend 
them ; calling them players and dancers, lit only to at- 
tend the Pythian and Olympic games ; fellows who knew 
nothing of war, who had not even made one campaign, 
who were fwoln up with pride, merely becaufe they bed 
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tut off the head of a poor unarmed old man (meaning 
Galba ;) wretches that durrt not look men in ihe face, or 
Hand any thing like a fair and open battle. They were 
fo cut with the fe reproaches, and fo defirous of revenge, 
that they threw themfelves at Spunna's feet, and begged 
of him to command and employ them on whatever fervice 
"he thought proper, alluring him that there was neither 
danger nor tabor which they would decline. After this, 
the enemy made a vigorous attack upon the town, and 
plied their battering engines with all their force; but 
Spurina's men repulfed them with great Daughter, and by 
that means kept pofleflian of one of the moftrefpeftable 
and mod flouriihing towns in Italy. 

It muft be obrerved of Ofho's officers in general, that 
they were more obliging in their behavior, both to cities 
and private per fons thanthofe ofVitellhis. Cecina, one 
of the latter, had nothing papular either in his addrefs or 
his figure. He was of a gigantic fize, and moll uncouth 
appearance ; for he wore breeches and long fleeves, in the 
manner of the Gauls, even while his rtandard was Ro- 
man, and whi I ft he gave his inflru&ions to Roman offi- 
cers. His wife followed him on horfeback, in a rich drefs, 
and was attended by a feleft party of cavalry. Fabius 
Valens, the other general, had a palTion for money, which 
was not to be fatisfied by any plunder from the enemy, or 
exaCtions and contributions from the allies. Infomuch, 
that he was believed to proceed more fluwly for the fakfc 
*of collecting gold as he went, and therefore was not up at 
the firlt action. Some, indeed, accufe Cecina of halten- 
ing to give battle before the arrival of Valens, in order 
that the victory might be all his own ; and belide other 
Jefs faults, they charged him not only with attacking at an 
unfeafonable time, but with not maintaining (he combat fo 
gallantly as he ought to have done ; all which errors 
nearly ruined the affairs of his party. 

Cecina, after his repulfe at Placentia, marched -againft 
■Cremona, another rich and great city. In the mean time, 
Annius Gallus, who was going to join Spurina at Pla- 
centia, had intelligence by the way that he was victori- 
ous, and that the liege was raifed. But being informed 
-at the fame time that Cremona was in danger, he led His 
-forces thither, and encamped very near the enemy. Af. 

Vol. V. ^Mm 
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terwards other officers brought in reinforcements.* Ce- 
cina pofled a (Irong body of infantry under cover of fome 
trees and thickets ; after which, he ordered his cavalry 
to advance, and if the enemy attacked them, to give 
way by degrees, and retire, till they had drawn them into 
the ambulcade. But C elf us being informed of his inten- 
tion by fome deferters, advanced with his belt cavalry 
againlE Cecina's troops ; and, upon their retreating, he 
pnrfued with fo much caution, that he furrounded the 
corps that lay in ambulh. Having thus put them in con- 
fulinn, he railed the legions from the camp ; and it ap- 
pears, that if they had come up in time to fupport the 
Jicrfe, Cecina's whole army would have been cut in pieces. 
But, as Paulinus advanced very llov.lv, -J- he was cenfured 
for having ufed more precaution than became a general of 
his character. Nay, the foldiers accufed him of treachery, 
and endeavored to incenfc Otho againft him, infilling 
that the victory was in their hands, and that if it was 
not complete, it was owing entirely to the mi f manage- 
ment of their generals. Otho did not fo much believe 
thefe rep refen tat ions, as he was willing to appear not to 
ditbelieve them. He therefore lent his brother Titianus 
to the army, with Proculus the captain of his guard : 
Titianus had the command in appearance, and Proculus 
Unreality. Celfua and Paulinus had the title of friends 
and counsellors, but not the lead authority in the direction 
of a Hairs. 

The enemy, too, were not without their difla lis faction* 
and dif order, . particularly amongft the forces of Valens. 
For when they were informed of what happened at the 
ambufcade, they expreffed their indignation that their 
general did not put it in their power to be there, that 
they might have ufed their endeavors to fave fo many 
fcravemenwhoferiihed in that action. They were even 

* EifiTa «a( tat s«»i m»n>c iSskQhtv r(into.' Dacicr 
takes no notice of this paflage, though a material one both in the 
place where it (lands, and with regard to tho connexion too. 

t Tacitus tells us, that Paulinus wm naturally (low and irrefo- 
lute. On this occafion l.c charges him with two errors. The firft 
was, that, inflcad of advancing immediately to the charge, and fup- 
portitig his cavalry, he trifled away the time in filling up the trench- 
es; the Iceond, that he did not avail himfelf of the dilorderof -me 
enemy, but founded much too early ■ retreat. 
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fnclinecTto defpatch him; but having pacified them with 
much difficulty, he decamped and joined Cecina. 

In the mean time Otho came to the camp at Bedriacum, 
a fmall town near Cremona, and there held a council of 
war. Proculus and Titianus were of opinion, " That he 
" ought to give battle, while the army retained thofe high 
"fpirits with whicli the iate vifbary had infpired them, 
*" and not fuffer that ardor to cool, nor wait till Vitellins 
" came in perfon from Gaul." But Paulimii was againlt 
h, "The ememy," faid he, " have received all their 
" troops, and have no farther preparations to make for the 
" combat ; whereas Otho will have from Myfia and Pan- 
" nonia forces as numerous as thofe he has already, if he 
** will wait his own opportunity, inliead of giving one to 
" the enemy. And certainly the army he now has, if 
w with their fmall numbers they have fo much ardor, will 
" not fight with lefs but greater Ipirit when they fee their 
*' numbers Co much increased. Belides, the gaining of 
"time makes for us, becaufe we have everything in 
" abundance, but delays mull greatly diftrefs Cecina and 
** his colleague for necelTaries, becaufe they lie in an ene- 

Marius Celfus fupported the opinion of Pautir.uJ, An- 
nius Gallus could not attend, becaufe he had received 
fome hurt by a fall from his horfe, and was under cure.. 
Otho therefoie wrote to him, and Gallus advifed him not 
to precipitate matters, but to wait for the army from 
Myfia, which was already on the- way. Otho, however, 
would ncft be guided by thefe counlels, and the opinion 
of thofe prevailed who were for hazardinga battle im- 
mediately. Different reafous are, indeed, alleged for 
this resolution. The molt probable is, that the pr<eto, 
rian cohorts, which compoled the emperor's guards, now 
coming to tafie what real war was, longed to be once more- 
at a diflance from it, to return to the eafe, the company 
and public diverfions of Rome j and therefore they could; 
not be retrained in their eagernefs for a battle, for they 
imagined that they could overpower the enemy at the firlt 
charge. Belides, Otho feems to have been no longer 
able to fupport himfelf in a. flare of fufpenfe j fuch an 
averiion to the thoughts of danger had his difiipation and 
effeminacy given him 1 Overburdened then by his cares, 
be baft.en.ed to free himfelf from their weight ; he covereoV 
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his eyes, and leaped down the precipice ; he committeil 
all at once to fortune. Such is the account given of the- 

matter by the orator Secundum, who was Otho's Iccre- 
tary. 

Others fay, that the two parties were ranch inclined to 
lay down their arms, and unite in choofing an emperor 
out of the beft generals they had ; or, if they could not 
agree upon it, to leave the election to the fenate, Nor is 
it improbable, as the two who were called emperors were 
neither of them men of reputation, that the experienced 
and prudent part of the ibldiers Ihoiild form inch a de- 
fign. For they could not but reflect how unhappy and 
dreadful a thing it would-be to plunge themfelves into the 
fame calamities which the Romans could not bring upon 
each other without aching hearts in the quarrels of SytJa 
and Morius, of Caifai and Pompey ; and for what r But 
to provide an empire te miniiier to the infatiable appetite 
ana the drunken nefa of Vitellius, or to the luxury and 
debaucheries of Otho. Thcfe confiderations are fuppofed 
to have induced Celfus to endeavor to gain lime, in hopes 
that matters might be compromised without the fword ; 
while Otho, out of fear of fuch an agreement, hastened 
the battle. 

In the mean time he returned to Brixillum," which 
certainly was an additional error ; for by that ftep he de- 
prived the combatants of the reverence and emulation 
which his prefence might have infpired, and took a con- 
fiderable limb from the body of the army, I mean fome 
of the bed and molt aclive men, both horle and foot, for 
his body guard. There happened about that time a ren- 
counter upon the Po, while Cecina's troops endeavored 
to lay a bridge over that river, and Otho's to prevent it. 
The latter finding their other efforts ineffectual, pu t a quan- 
tity of torches well covered with brimftone and pitch into 
fome boats, which were carried by the wind and current 
upon the enemy's work. Firft fmoke, and afterwards a 
bright flame arofc ; upon which Cecina's men were fo 

* It was debated in council, whether the emperor (ho uld be pre. 
lent in the action or not. Marina Celfus and Paulinus durft not 
vote for it, left they Ihould fern inclined to cxpole hiiperfon. Ho 
therefore retired to BriK ilium, which was a circumlUnce that toi. 
Kibuted nota litdc to his ruin. 
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terrified that they leaped into the river,overfet their boats, 

»nd were entirely expofed to tlieir enemies, who laughed 
at their awkward dirt re fs. 

The German troops, however, beat Orho's gladiator*- 
in a little ifland of the Po, and killed a confiderabk num- 
ber of them. Otho's army that was in Bedriacum, re- 
fenting this affront, infilled on being led out to battle. 
Accordingly Proculus marched, and pitched his camp at 
the diftance of fifty furlongs from Bedriacum. But fie 
ehofe his ground in a very iinfkilful manner. For, though 
it was in the fpring feafon, and the country afforded 
tnany fprtngs and nrulets, his army was diftrctled for 
water. Next day, Proculus was for marching againft the 
enemy, who lav not lefs than a hundred furlongs off. But 
Paulinos would not agree to it. He faid, they ought to 
keep the pofl they had taken, rather than fatigue them- 
felves firft, and then immediately engage an enemy, who 
could arm and put themfelves in order of battle at their 
Jeifure, while they were making fueh a march with all the 
encumbrance of baggage and fervants. The generals dis- 
puted the point, till a Numidian horferoan came with let- 
ters from Orho, ordering them to make no longer delay, 
but proceed to the attack without lofmg a moment's time. 
They then decamped of courfe, and went to feek the ene- 
my. The news of their approach threw Cecina into 
great confufion ; and immediately quitting his works and 
poll upon the river, he repaired to the camp, where he 
found moft of the foldiers armed, and the word already 
given by Valens. 

During the time that the infantry were forming, the 
beft of the cavalry were directed to fkirmifh. At that mo 
ment a report was fpread, from what caufe we cannot tell, 
amongfl Otho's van, that Viteilius's officers were coming 
over to their party. As foon, therefore, as they ap- 
proached, they faluted them in a friendly manner, catl- 
ing them fellow foldiers. But inftead of receiving the 
appellation, they anfwered with a furious and huflile 
Ihout. The confequence was, that the uerfons who made 
the compliment were difpiriled, and the reft fufpected 
them of treafon. This was the firft thing that difcon- 
cened Olho's troops, for by this time the enemy had. 
charged. Befides, they could preferve no order ; the in- 
e of the baggage, and the nature of the ground, 
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J re venting any regular movement. For the ground war 
> full of ditches and other inequalities, that they were 
forced to break their ranks and wheel about to avoid them,, 
and could only fijjln in f 'mall parties. There were but two 
legions, one of Vitellius's called the druourer, and one of 
Otho's called the Jkcctrtr, which could difentangle them- 
fclves from the defiles and gain the open plain. Thefe 
engaged in a regular battle, and fought a long time. 
Otho's men were vigorous and brave, but they had not 
feen fo much as one action before this ; on the other hand, 
tbofe of Vitellius had much experience ia the field, but 
they were old, and their (Irength decaying. 

Otho's legion coming on with great 6117, mowed down 
the fir/t ranks, and took the eagle. The enemy, filled: 
with frame and refentment, advanced to chaftife them,, 
flew Orphidius, who commanded the legion, and took lev. 
cral ftatidards, Againft the gladiators, who had the repu- 
tation of being brave fellows, and excellent at clofe fight 
iog, Alphcnus Varus brought up the Batavians, who came. 
from an iiland formed by the Rhine, and are the bell ca- 
valry in Germany. A few of the gladiators made head 
againft them, but the greatelt part fled to the river, and 
falling in with fonie of the enemy's infantry that was. 
polled there, were all cut in pieces. But none behaved lb 
ill that day as the pr;etorian bands. They did not even 
wait to receive the enemy's etiarge, and in their flight 
they broke through the troops that as yet flood their. 
ground, and put them in diforder. NeverthaJefs, many 
of Otho's men were irre/iftible in the quarter where they 
fought, and opened away through the viftorious enemy to 
their camp. But Proculu's and Paulinus took another way*, 
forthey dreaded the foldiers, woo already blamed their 
generals for the tofs of the day., 

Annius Gallus received into the city all the fcattered 
parties, and endeavored to encourage them by alfurances. 
that the advantage upon the whole was equal, and that 
their troops had the fuperiority in many pacts of the field. 
But Marius Celfus aflembled the principal officers, and 
defired them to conlider of meafures that might faye their 
country. " After fuch an exjienfe of Roman blood," faid 
he, " Otho himfclf, if he has a.pairiotic principle, would. 
** not tempt Fortune any more ; fince Cato and Scipio» 
" in refilling to fubiuit to CJiciar after the battle. *£ 
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*» Wiarfalia, are accufed of having unnecefTarily facrificed' 
K the lives of fo many brave men in Africa, not with (land - 
" ing that they fought for the liberties of their country. 
" Fortune, indeed, is capricious, aad aU men are liable to 
" fuffer by her inconftancy ; yet good men have one ad- 
** vantage which fhe-cannot deprive them of, and that is, . 
" to avail themfelves of their reafon in whatever may be- 
" fal them." Thefe argument*, prevailed with the of- 
ficers, and on founding the private men they found (hem 
defirous of peace. Titianus himfelfwas of opinion that 
they ought to lend ambafTadors to treat for a coalition. 
In pursuance of which, Cellus and Gallus were charged 
with a commiflion to Cecina and Valens. As they wer« 
upon the road they met fome centurions, who informed 
them that Vitellius's army was advancing to Bedriacum, 
and that they were fent before by their generals with pro- 
pedals for an accommodation. Celfusand Gallus com* 
mended their defign, and defired them to go back, with i 
them to meet Cecina, 

When they approached that general's army, Celfus was 
ID great danger. For the cavalry that were beaten in the 
affair of the ambufcade, happened to be in the van ; and 
they no fooner faw Celfus, than titey advanced with loud 
(hours againfthim. The<-enturk>ns, however, put them- 
felves before him, and the other officers called out to them 
to do him no violence. Cecina.himfell", when he was in- 
formed of the tumult, rode up and quelled it, and after- 
he had made his compliments to Celfus in a very obliging 
manner, accompanied him to Bedriacum. 

In the mean time, Titianus repenting that he had fent 
the ambaffadors, placed the molt refoiute of the fbldiers 
again upon the walls, and exhorted the reft to be afluting. 
But when Cecina rode up and offered his hand, not a man 
of them could refill him. Some faluted his men from the 
walls, and others opened the gates ; after which they went 
out and mixed with the troops that were coming up. In. 
(lead of acts of hoftility, there was nothing but mutual 
carefTesand other demonlirationsof friendlhip ; in confe- 
rence of which, they all took the oath to Vitellius, and 
ranged themfelves under his banner. 

This is the account which moll of thofe that were in thfi 
battle give of it ; but at the fame time they confefs that 
they, did not know all the particulars, becftiife ot the coiv- . 
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fufed manner in which they fought and the inequality op 
the ground. Long after, when I was paffing over the 
field of battle, Meffrius Flonis, a perfon. of confular dig- 
nity) ihowed me an old man, who in hit youth, had ferved 
under Otho with others of the (ante age with himfelf, not 
from inclination, but by conftraint.* He told me alfb, 
that on vifiting the field, after the battle, he taw a large 
pile of dead bodies as high as the head of a man ; and 
upon inquiring into the rcafon, he could neither difcover 
it himfelf, not get any information about it. It was no 
wonder that there was a great carnage in cafe of a general 
rout, becaufe in a civil war they make no prisoners ; for 
fuch captives would be of no advantage to the conquerors ; 
but it is difficult to affign a reafon why the carcafles Insula 
piled up in that manner. 

incertain rumor (as it commonly happens) was 
mght to Otho, and afterwards fome of the wounded 

* From this paffage Daciei would infer that the lire of Otho was 
not written by Plutarch. Hefays, a perfon who ferved a young man 
under Otho, could not be old a! the time when Plutarch can be fup. 
poCrd to have vifited that geld of battle. His argument ii thii : 
That battle wai fought in the year of Chrift fixtynine t Plutarch 
returned from Italy to Chsronea about the end of Domitian't reign, 
in the year of Chrift ninety three or ninety four, and never left hii 
native city any more. As this retreat of Plutarch'* mi only 
iwentyfour or twentyfive yean after the battle of fledriacuin, he 
concludes tint a perfun who fought in that battle a young man, 
could not poflibly be old when Plutarch mack the tour of Italy; and 
therefore conjectures that this, as well as the life of Galba, muft 
have been written by a Ton of Plutarch. 

But we think noargoment, inamatterof fuch Importance, ought 
to be adduced from a paflage raarjifeitly corrupt. For inllead of 
•«■« wabau'i we mull cither read iia hti ff«X»tai, or i«i it. 
VeaXawor i«s ( to make either Greek or (enfe of it. 

Lamprias, in the Catalogue, afcribes there two lives to his father. 
Nor do wc fee fuch a diHimilarity to Plutarch'a other writings, 
either in the ftyle or manner, as warrants us to conclude that they 
■Knot of his hand. 

Henry Stevens did not, Weed, take them into his edition, be- 
caufe he found them amongll the epjftu!a ; and, as fome of the 
opufcuk were luppoled to be ipuriotu, he believed too liaftily that 

We think the lots of Plutarch's other lives of the Emperors a 
real lofs to the world, and Ihould have been glad if they had come 
down to vi=, even in the lame imperf eft condition, as to. the text, . 
at thole of Galba and Otho. 
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•ami and affiired him that the battle was loft. On thii 
occafion it was nothing extraordinary that his friends 
(trove to encourage him and keep him from defponding ; 
but the attachment of the foldiers to him exceeds all belief. 
None of them left him, or went over to the enemy, or con- 
fulled his own fafety, even when their chief defpaired of 
his. On the contrary, they crowded his gates ; they called 
him emperor ; they left no form of application untried [• 
they killed his hands, they fell at his feet; and with groans 
and tears entreated him not to forfake (hem, nor give them 
up to their enemies, but to employ (heir hearts and hands 
to the lad moment of their lives. They all joined in this 
requeft ; and one of the private men drawing his fword,. 
thus addreffed himfelf lo Otho : " Know, Crefar, what 
" your foldiers are ready to do for you," and immedi- 
ately plunged the Heel into his heart. 

Ot ho was not moved at this affecting fcene, but with a 
cheerful and fteady countenance looking round upon the. 
company, he fpoke as follows: " This day, my fellow 
" foldiers, 1 cor.fider as a more happy one, than that on 
" which you made me emperor, when I fee you thus dif- 
" pofed, and am fo great in your opinion. But deprive 
" me not of a Hill greater happinefs, that of laying down. 
" my life with honor for fu many generous Romans. 
" It I am worthy of the Roman empire, I ought to (bed 
" my blood for my country. I know the victory my ad- 
" verfaries have gained is by no means decifive. 1 have 
" intelligence that my army from Myfia is at the diftance 
" of but few days march ; Alia, Syria, and Egypt, are 
" pouring their legions upon the Adriatic i the forces in 
<< Judea declare for us ; the fenate is with us ; and the 
"very wives and children of our enemies are (o many 
" pledges in our hands. But we are not fighting for 
" Italy with Hannibal or Pyrrhus or the Cimbrians ; our 
*' difpute is with the Romans ; and whatever party prevails 
*' whether we conquer or are conquered, our country 
" mult fuffer. Under the victor's joy ihe bleeds. Be- 
*' iieve, then, my friends, that I can die with greater glo- 
*' ry than reign. For I know no benefit that Rome can 

» Inftead of lyiioirs T^oiraaa, whichhas nothing to do here, one 
of the commentators propofej to rtad lyntUTa x«it)(o, which ».a. 
common phrafe with Flutarcht 
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" reap from my victory, equal to what I fhall confer upo» 
" her by facrificing myfelf for peace and unanimity, and 
" to prevent Italy from beholding filch another day as 

After he had made this [beech, and mowed himfelf im- 
moveable to thofe who attempted to alter his refolution, 
he dellred his friends, and fuch fenators as were-orefent, 
to leave him, and provide fur their own fafety. To thofe 
Ihat were abfent he fent the fame commands, and figiiifi- 
ed his pleafure to the cities by letters, that they (honld 
receive them honorably, and fupply them with good con- 
He then called his nephew Cocceius," who was yet 
Yery young, and bade him compote himfelf, and not fear 
Vitellius. "I have taken the fame care," faid he, "of 
" his morher, his wife and children, as if (hey had been 
"myown. And for tlie fame reafon, I. mean for your 
" fate, I deferred the adoption which I intended you. 
" For I thought proper ro wait the iffne of thij war, that 
"you might reign with inc if I conquered, and notfal! 
" with ine if I was overcome. The laft thing, my fon, I 
" have to recommend to you, is, neither entirely to for. 
** get, noryet to remember too well tlat you had an eis- 
"peror for ycur uncle." 

A moment ^,:'ter, he heard a great noife and tumult at 
his gate. The foldiers Teems; the fenators retiring, threat- 
ened to kill them if they moved aflcp farther orabandon- 
ed the emperor. Otho, in great concern for (hem, fhowed 
himfelf again at the door, but no longer with a mild and 
fuppiicating air ; on the contrary, he caft fuch a ftern and 
angry took upon the molt turbulent part of them, that they 
withdrew in great fear and confufion. 

In the evening he was thir/ty, and drank a little water. 
Then he had two fwords brought him, and having exam- 
ined the points of both a. long time, he fent away the one, 
and put the other under his arm. After this, he called his 
fervaots, and with many Mpreffions of kindnefs gave them 
money. Not that he chofe to be lavifii of what would 
foon be another's j for he gave to fome more, and to fome 
left, proportioning his bounty to their merit, and paying* 
ftrici regard to propriety. 

* Tacitps and Suetoniut call him CMttnuur.. 
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